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PROFESSOR DANA. 


At his home in New Haven, Conn., Professor James 
Dwight Dana, died last Sunday, aged 82 years. 

By his death Yale University loses its most illustrious 
professor, America its most eminent scientific man and 
the world its first geologist. His death marks tne end of a 
career whica has few parallels for brilliant continuous 
scientific work, extended over a long period of time. It 
closes a ripe life, full of good done to his fellow men—a 
life appreciated by the world and fitly crowned with 
highest honors. The active brain nas stopped its work, 
tne pen wielded almost without ceasing during sixty years 
of scientific toil is forever laid aside. 

Professor Dana is the last of that group of men who 
were eminent in American science during the latter half 
of the century, among whom were the elder Agassiz, 
Guyot, Baird, Asa Gray and Loomis. He was born Feb. 
12, 1818, and entered Yale College at the age of sixteen, 
having been attracted to that institution by the fame of 
Professor Silliman. In college he showed a marked fond- 
ness for scientific pursuits, and also took high rank in 
mathematics. 

Professor Dana graduated in 1833, and was almost at 
once appointed instructor in mathematics in theNavy, and 
in that capacity sailed on United States men of war to 
various points in Europe and the Mediterranean. . On his 
return from one of these cruises in 1835 he was appointed 
assistant to Prof. Silliman at Yale, and soon began the 
preparation of his ‘‘System of Mineralegy,”’ which was 
published two years later in 1837, when the author was 
but twenty-four years of age. This work has been re- 
vised from time to time, and is still the standard author- 
ity on its subject. 

In the year 1838 young Dana was appointed mineral- 
ogist and geologist to the United States exploring expedi- 
tion to the Pacific Ocean, which was then about to sail 
under the command of Captain Wilkes. During the 
voyage, which lasted four years, he visited Terra del 
Fuego, many of the South Sea islands and other poirts in 
the Pacific which were then wholly unknown. At the 
mouth of the Columbia River in 1841 his vessel was 
wrecked and he escaped, saving nothing but his manu- 
script notes. The expedition returned in 1842, and the 
next thirteen years were occupied in working up the 
material collected, for not only the'geology of the expe- 
dition, but the zoology as well had fallen under his 
charge. : For two years he resided in Washington, but in 
1844 he moved to New Haven, and the same year married 
the dauehter of Professor Silliman. In 1850 he wa 
elected Professor of Natural History and Geology in Yale 
College, but did not assume the chair until 1855. Since 
that time he has resided continuously in New Haven en- 
gaged in his college duties and in scientitic work. In 
1893 he resigned his professorship, but at the request of 
the corporation continued his lectures until January, 
1894. Two years ago, at the age of eighty, he began the 
revision of his Manual of Geology, which he entirely re- 
wrote—over 1,000 printed pages—and which was pub- 
lished only a few months ago. 

Professor Dana's most important works are his ‘‘Sys- 
tem of Mineralogy,’’ his reports of the Wilkes Expedition 
on ‘‘The Geology of the Pacific’ on ‘‘Zoophytes,’’ and on 
“Crustacea,”’ illustrated by superb plates from drawings 
made by the author; his ‘Coral Reefs and Islands,”’ 
* Manual of Geology,’’ ‘“Text Book of Geology,”’ and ‘‘The 
Geological Story Briefly Told.” He edited the American 
Journal of Science, and contributed largely to this and 
to the other periodical literatures of science. 

The importance and value of his contributions to 
knowledge have been recognized the whole world over. 
He has received honorary degrees from universities at 
home and abroad, and scientific societies everywhere have 
honored themselves by electing him to membership. In 
1872 he received the Wollaston Medal from the Geological 
Society of London, and in 1877 the Copley gold medal 
from the Royal Society of London. 

Professor Dana’s contributions to science are sufficiently 
well known, Not so widely known perhaps, but not less 
worthy of record and remark was the winning person- 
ality of the man—a personality which for nearly forty 
years has made its impress on a hundred or more young 
men every year. He made science attractive to them by 
the stimulus of his own freshness and enthusiasm, his 
clear insight into the secrets of nature, his industry and 
earnestness of purpose. The number and importance of 
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his achievements in science will overshadow in public 
recognition this unrecorded personal work yet the value 
of such influences can surely not be overestimated. 

Professor Dana’s personal acquaintance with the stu- 
dents who were brought in contact with him was close, 
and his popularity very great. Up to within a few years 
it was his practice each spring and summer to take his 
class in geology off with him on long tramps into the 
country, and to show them in the rocks the problems 
about which they recited in the class room. His expla- 
nations were simple and clear, and awakened in the 
minds of those who listened to them an interest in the 
subject that could never have been had from mere 
books. His lectures were the one college exercise that no 
one wished to escape; they were looked forward to with 
pleasure by all. 

In all relations of life, Professor Dana was most simple 
and kindly. Although by his achievements and his 
honors he stood so high, yet he was accessible to every 
one. His ready kindness at once put the student at his 
ease while his lucid explanations made plain things that 
had been dark and difficult. Thus, much of his life was 
devoted to pointing the way to thousanis of young men, 
and all over the land those who received such aid from 
him will feel keen a sense of personal bereavement at the 
news of his death. 


THE YACHT RACING UNION. 

The idea of a union of the coast yacht clubs of a greater 
or less extent, either embracing all the large clubs, all 
clubs large and small, or tue clubs of some special local- 
ity, as Boston or New York, is one long familiar to 
yachtsmen. What is equally familiar is the fact that all 
the attempts in the past have failed, the New England Y. 
R. A. has been for some years a thing of the past, and 
though one organization has existed for some six years 
about New York, it has of its own volition restricted 
itself to so narrow a field that its influence is hardly felt 
in New York yachting. The present season has wit- 
nessed two new attempts at the organization of local 
unions, one about Boston and the other to the eastward 
of New York, on that magnificent yachting playground, 
Long Island Sound. The opportunities about Boston far 
exceed those in any other part of the country, there be- 
ing a very large contingent of active yachtsmen, while 
the various stations about Massachusetts Bay are within 
convenient reach of each other, or at least the extremes 
can readily reach some common racing ground about 
Marblehead or Nahant. With more able management 
and a stronger community of interests than the eastern 
yachtsmen hase yet shown, they may build up a mag- 
nificent system of yacht racing in the classes up to forty 
feet. 

About New York the situation is complicated by the 
nature of the waters, He'l Gate and the East River form- 


ing a serious barrier between the clubs of the bay and 


river and those of the south. As Jong as the bay and 
river interests predominated in local yachting, no at- 
tempts at a union were possible; the very large clubs, 
with a racing fleet of schooners, had nothing in common 
with the very small clubs that raced the old sawn-off 
boats with sandbags; each of the clubs was wedded to 
some ancient rule, which it had believed in for years, 
and the bay was at best a poor place for racing. 

The movement to the Sound, begun by the organiza- 
tion of the Larchmont Y. C. in 1880, has wrought great 
changes in yachting. While the bay has been virtually 
abandoned by nearly all the larger clubs, the shores of 
the Sound have been closely dotted with flourishing clubs 
from Hell Gate to New Haven. The majority of these 
clubs, being of recent origin,have had to deal with yachts 
of comparatively modern type, and as they organized, 
they have one by one adopted the one rule used by the 
large clubs. In this way there has come about quietly 
and insensibly, a community of interests and an absence 
of conflicting rules, directly opposite to the conditions 
which have defeatei the earlier attempts at union about 
New York Bay. The class of yachts, too, that form the 
fleets of the Sound clubs, are different from the old-time 
fleets; they are mainly cabin boats of from twenty-five 
to forty-five feat hull, boats which can and do go regu- 
larly from port to port for the various races. While 
there are still the schooners and the larger single-stickers, 
with the open boats, the great body of the racing fleet 
will be included between the limits indicated. 

The new organization is likely to meet with many diffi- 
culties, but it has a good field to work in among the 
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many clubs between New York and New London, and 
it may be certain of the support of many able, enthusi- 
astic and intelligent yachtsmen. We wish it that suc- 
cess which it merits, and we hope that it may be able to 
show very important results within the next five years. > 





WABBLY UNDERPINNINGS. 

The plea of drunkenness is often urged in extenuation 
of an offense, but is not commonly accepted as a wholly 
sufficient excuse for omission or commission. To have 
put a gross affront upon a friend when one is drunk is 
considered less heinous than for one to have done so de- 
liberately when sober. The wife beater, who pleads in- 
toxication in mitigation of his crime, is classed as a brute 
one degree less degraded at least than the wife-beater 
who mauls and pummels and kicks when sober. Only in 
extremely infrequent instances, however, do judge, at- 
torneys and court spectators listen to the plea of ‘drank 
and didn’t know it,’’ with unalloyed satisfaction. Such 
a reception may well enough have been given the other 
day to a pleading of this character in a Newburgh, N. Y., 
court, when a duck-shooting case was tried before Judge 
Cullen. 

The defendant was William C. DeGraw, a foolish hotel 
proprietor of Greenwood Lake. We take the liberty of 


‘calling Mr. DeGraw foolish because, while as a hotel 


proprietor, he depends for patronage largely upon sports- 
men, he yet makes war on game and fish out of season or 
by illicit means. If he and other hotel proprietors at 
such a resort had the faintest glimmer of common sense, 
they would be first among those: who give cheerful 
obedience to the game laws, to the end that game and 
fish might abound, visiting sportsmen wax in multitude, 
and the hotel till be distended thereby. Another consid- 
eration, which might well enough put sense into an 
empty noddle, even though the thought be not a high 
and ennobling one, is this, that in the game district set 
apart and given over to the watch and ward of Protector 
Willett Kidd, the silly wight who breaks the game laws 
will nine times out of ten find himself in trouble, if not in 
jail. If men like DeGraw just naturally have no sense, 
Schoolmaster Kidd feels called upon to give them some. 
When DeGraw shot the Greenwood Lake ducks from a 
launch, that mode ef duck hunting being forbidden by 
the game law, Dr. Kidd promptly set about his reproof, 
correction and chastisement. The case came up for trial 
last week. 

It must not be inferred from anything that we have 
said that DeGraw is not full of resources when occasion 
demands. He is nobody’s fool; and had prepared for 
himself what was thought to be a most excellent defense. 

With him in the boat at the time of the shooting were, 
besides certain of his employees, two men from New 
York and Brooklyn, Messrs. Craig Pennington and Arthur 
Bellows. These two bobbed up at the Newburgh trial; 
and Prosecuting Attorney Headley was advised that 
they were on hand te extricate DeGraw from his predica- 
ment. The plan was that they should go on the stand 
for the defense, and testify that they themselves and not 
DeGraw had fired the shots at the ducks. Apprised of 
this scheme, Protector Kidd had the necessary papers 
prepared so that immediately after giving their incrimi- 
nating evidence these smart witnesses should themselves 
pe prosecuted for the penalty. When Messrs. Penning- 
ton and Bellows became cognizant of Protector Kidd’s 
trap so nicely laid for them, they resolved to save them- 
selves even at the expense of the confiding DeGraw. 
Called to the stand to tell his little story—how he him- 
self had done the shooting—Mr. Bellows astonished the 
counsel for the defense by testifying that on the occasion 
of the shooting he had been so drunk that he really had 
not known what was going on. When Mr. Pennington 
took-the stand and was asked by the attorney, “And 
your condition? Was it like that of the last witness?’’ 
he made the laconic response, ‘“‘Worse.’’ Thus at one full 
swoop were the nicely adjusted props knocked out 
from under the defense so ingeniously constructed for the 
luckless DeGraw, and the jury promptly found him in 


$50 for the two dead docks. The incident deserves to go 


on record as one case where the plea of “drunk and 
didn’t know”’ actually served the ends of justice. 

DeGraw, by the way, was the boatman on the occa- 
sion, when Judge Dixon and otners of New Jersey were 
charged with unlawful duck shooting on Greenwood 
Lake. The Justices, it will be remembered, have carried 
tneir case up on a legal tecnnicality, to be decided in 
June. 
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THE STORY OF A CAMP. 


The papers told of snow ir the Northwest, of a white 
mantle on the Vermont pines, of the Catskills clothed in 
glistening white, while northern correspondents said to 
us, that while we might glowingly describe the beautiful 
flowers that flourished in the ample beds about our resi- 
dence, we were denied the delightful sleigh rides and the 
merry bells, the exhilarating New England air, and the 
glowing cheeks and eyes that there abounded. We were 
not envious. In our beautiful home on the South Caro- 
lina coast, with the thermometer between forty and 
seventy degrees, with vegetables and flowers growing in 
the open air, where the children played out of doors all 
the day in the balmy sunshine, it seemed as if all troubles 
were afar, and that nature had settled all vexatious ques- 
tions in the right way. The tariff seemed about right. 
Marriage was by no means a failure. Democrats might 
die and Republicans abound rejoicing. The mere joy of 
abiding made bright eyes and laughing faces, and quar- 
rels and misadventure were as it they existed not. 

The confines of the Naval Station at Port Royal were 
small as one looked at the land, but God’s out-of-doors 
seemed illimitable, and we all felt as though we could 
sing ‘‘Oh! that I had wings like a dove.”’ In fact we felt 
so good that we wanted to “‘soar,’’ and so we soared, and 
I will try to tell you the story of how we did it. 

The historical Sea Islands, which border the coast of 
the country where is grown the finest cotton in the 
world, are intersected and divided by many inlets and 
creeks, which in some cases lead to the open sea, and in 
others form inland water courses, by which one may 
navigate many hundreds of miles from Northeast to the 
Southwest, or vice-versa, touching in the route all the 
large navigable rivers. All these islands have game upon 
them, and those nearest the sea abound with deer, wild 
hogs, an occasional tear, ducks and geese, and other 
quadrupeds and bipeds, feathered and otherwise. ‘‘We 
will go deer hunting,’’ said the sportsmen of the party, 
and the ladies all said in chorus, ‘‘Can we go too?” In- 
deed, they insisted in full cry that they were going any- 
how. Now anyone can go out with a blanket, gun and 
ammunition, sleep under a tree and accumulate rheuma 
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tism, pneumonia, cramps, hunger, malaria, chills and 
fever, and a few more things, and limpingly declare that 
he has had a good time, but to go in royal style, with an 
intense purpose of having all the comfort possible, re- 
gardless of getting game or anything else, except a 
glorious outing in the woods, with the gentle murmur 
of the sea to sing one to sleep, and the glow of a great 
campfire to induce the dreamy reveries connected with 
a sensuous, healthful comfort—this is given to but few, 
but we had it all. The beautiful days in November, after 
the middle, days cloudless and inspiring, with the gentle 
northwest wind making the heart leap with joy, bracing 
and invigorating the nervous system, when even the lazy 
became alert, and the listless lively, were upon us. To 
plan the expedition so that it should be perfect, required 
thought, but the thought, backed by considerable ex- 
perience, was there, and so it was planned as I will now 
relate. 

The personnel of the party was as follows: The Skipper 
—avoirdupois great but soulardent; the Architect—great 
on an outing; Mrs. Architect—the matron; the Widow 
(Skipper’s daughter) assistant matron; Miss Skipper— 
calinary chef-ess; the Rabbi—always hungry; the Sur- 
geon—ardent and intense, a great snorer; Miss Surgeon 
—(Surgeon’s sister) lovely and sweet; the Counselor— 
champion light-weight athlete; the Brother—sound on all 
questions; the Ramrod—a mighty hunter. 

The outfit and colored contingent were as follows: Lit- 
tle steamer, sail-boat, dinghy; Grayson—captain; Law- 
rence—mate; Peter Brown—engineer; Fred—cook, 
steward, butler. waiter, dishwasher, and everything 
else; Willie Freeman—assistant to Fred; Dennis Freeman 
—pilot; Jo Danner—driver; Primus Scott—hunter, and 
six cur dogs in various stages of decay, devoted to search- 
ing for coons with mad delight, and utterly indifferent 
to deer. 

o— organization and deiail of this great force was like 
this: 

Commander-in-Chief—the Skipper. 

Caterers—Mrs. Architect and Miss Skipper. 
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Master of the Hunt—the Surgeon. 

Professional Beauties—the Widow and Miss Surgeon. 

Mighty hunters—the Counselor, the Brother, the 
Architect and the Ramrod. 

Professional eater—always hungry—the Rabbi. 

In the various details and duties of organizing, provis- 
ioning and equipping this force, the mem of the party 
showed great minds. The best proof of this statement 1s 
found in the fact that nothing seemed to be wanting dur- 
ing the whole expedition, except about four more cork- 
screws. It is an old maxim that no American hunter 
should ever be found without a corkscrew. It is believed 
now that at least four members of the party came away 
from home without them, but in every sudden emergency 
at least eight could be certainly counted on. 

Five tents, about fourteen by sixteen feet in size, com- 
fortably housed the party, an the vast supplies of food 
and drink that the lovely caterers supplied. These tents 
were carpeted with painted tarpaulins,and were very com- 
fortable. Each member of the party was provided with 
a folding spring cot and a camp chair. Planks were 
taken for a table. Two forked sticks driven into the 
ground at each end, with a stick laid across in the forks, 
supported these planks, which, covered with a snowy 
cloth, and gleaming with silver and china, made a pretty 
sight, while the abundant food furnished by the fair host- 
esses in their noble dining room, where the ceiling was 
the blue vault of the heavens above, the gentle music was 
the humming of the waves on the sandy shore, and the 
murmur of the breeze in the pines and palms, was more 
to us than the sybaritic feasts of many Delmonicos, amid 
the lurid frescoings of gorgeous halls. 

The expedition embarked soon after midday, the little 
steamer carrying the party, and towing the other boats 
with the impedimenta. Down the river with the last of 
the ebb tide towards the noble bay where on November 
7, 1861, the great fleet of the Union circled between Bay 
Point and Hilton Head, and fire and smoke and shot and 
shell made the beautiful day seem lurid like that great 
and final one ‘‘when Heaven and Earth shall pass away.’’ 
Down to the mouth of Station creek, and winding 
through the marshes where the quick-winged duck rose 
fluttering with alarm,while the ready guns from the bows 
of the boat either cut them down or accelerated their 
flight on through the winding waters, past ancient his- 
toric, but deserted plantations, with their old;mansions 
in_ruins, tenanted_only, by the buzzard and ithe crow—so 
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into Trenchard’s Inlet, and to another view of the sea, 
and where the rippling waves made music on the beach 
near the southeastern end of St. Philip's Island, our party 
landed as the sun was near his point of disappearance 
over the western trees. The hunters who had preceded 
us had pitched their tent and ‘kindled a noble camp-fire, 
and all the party with willing hands landed the cargoes 
of the boats, and the tents were soon erected and the 
camp established. g -: 

I should hesitate to attempt to tell you what stores of 
food those careful ladies had provid As I remember 
some parts of the list, it runs as follows: Bread, roast 
turkey; canned meats, roast turkey; ice, roast turkey; 
apollinaris water, roast turkey; ginger ale, roast turkey; 
lots of other things, roast turkey; water, roast turkey; 
and after that to wind up the list, roast turkey, and 
some more roast turkey. I may mention that when we 
returned home we were greeted with roast turkey, and 
it seemed as if we must all “gobble.” 

The ladies bustled to get supper. By the flickering 
light of the campfire and two lanterns hung on a string 
over the table, with appetites enhanced by the unac- 
customed labor, and the clear sharpness of the evenin 
air, we partook of a delightful repast, and were thankfu 
to be alive and there. The busy helpers replenished the 
campfire, which sent up clouds of sparks into the dark- 
ening air, and diffused a pleasant heat. The fire was ar- 
ranged in a thicket which had been trimmed away toa 
diameter of some thirty feet. The bushes on the outside 
were higher than our heads and madea perfect wind 
guard. Darkness was settled over land and sea, and the 
brilliant stars overhead seemed to glisten and smile at us 
as the male contingent puffed their pipes, and the wav- 
ing firelight showed dreamy smiles of content on the 
faces of the ladies as they saw fairy shapes in the ruddy 
coals, and dancing forms in the leaping flames. The 
air was calm and pure, with just aspice of salt in it from 
the neighboring sea, and a sufficient chill to make wraps 
comfortable. Arranged in a circle about the campfire, 
the scene was one of great beauty, calculated to cause the 
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thankful heart to lift itself to the Great Architect of the 
Universe for life, for health, for the grandeur of this out- 
of-door life which dwarfed the close confines of inhabited 
spaces, and expanded every noble feeling of which 
humanity is capable. And then the genial flow of wit 
and humor, refined and made delicate by the fair and 
gentle presence there assembled, who contributed no 
little part in song and tale and recitation to make the 
rest happy, as their loving sex has done in all the ages 
past. o can forget how the bearded Rabbi recited 
scraps from ‘“The Lady of the Lake,” and careful instruc- 
tions to the members of a rustic fire company, about to 
be organized, the refrain of which was ‘‘don’t forget to 
yell.’ So encouraged was this venerable man by the ap- 
plause which greeted his efforts, that he spouted like an 
artesian well, until we had to take his advice, not to for- 
get to yell, and yell him down, lest he go on forever like 
an inexhaustible human artesian well indeed. And 
then with what patnos ‘‘Clementyne’’ was given by the 
Skipper, all the party being ‘‘awful sorry’’ when the late- 
ness of the hour showed that we must retire. After 
many kind good-nights we went to the several tents, but 
how could we sleep when all were intoxicated with the 
ozone and the beauty and novelty of the scene, so 
frequent bursts of merry laughter from the ladies’ tent 
and shouts from the others told of witty tales and lively 
pranks, while the nasal thunder from the Rabbi's 
natural trombone told that he alone of all the oy. had 
joined the tribes in dreamland—and colored Fred held 
forth ina religious discourse to his brethren about the 
campfire, which knew neither period, semi-colon nor 
comma for four mortal hours. The Skipper delivered in- 
structive maxims and tales to¢he young men in his tent, 
who would so howl with delight at Frequent intervals 
that briefly clothed mortals would hover about the 
entrance that they also might join in the general jo 
and catch the point of tales that were never ‘‘twice told.’’ 
It is currently believed that all the party went to sleep 
laughing, although there is evidence that the Surgeon’s 
smile finally merged into a dismal roar, a spevies of snor- 
ing of fearful oa wonderful nature. 

The Rabbi was a restless mortal in the early morning, 
and after mang night hideous with his discordant bel- 
lowings, while all the rest were enjoying themselves. he 
wandered about while yet the morning stars were shining, 
howling for food. He stroie about devouring his private 
stock of oranges and the public supply of apples, which 
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only seemed to increase his anguish and to make his ap- 
petite more voracious. At last he prowled about the 
ladies’ tent, where the fair damsels were still enjoying 
their beauty sleep, yelling for some one to get up and 
provide for him. ‘‘Anathema Maranatha” was hurled 
at him in many different tones, and he retired to the 
thicket and nursed his famished soul until breakfast time. 

The party was early astir, for this was to be the great 
hunting day, and after a hurried but abundant breakfast, 
the hunters armed themselves to go for vast supplies of 
venison, so that we might return covered with glory, and 
be able to exhibit many antlers to admiring friends. I 
will now describe how each of the hunters endeavored 
to ye or slay the fleet-footed beauties of the forest, 
and the success that attended their efforts. 

The higher part of the island is about eight miles in cir- 
cumference, and the strategy of the hunt consisted in 
the dogs and hunters circling about the outer part of the 
wooded country, driving the prey inward toward the 
various stands where the shooters lay concealed, ready 
to shoot them as they ran. Skipper could not and would 
not tramp, so to him was allotted the stand nearest the 
camp, to which he proceeded with gun and much am- 
munition, a camp stool, bottle of water, an ample lunch, 
cigars, pipe and tobacco, and a supply of chewing gum. 
Being placed in position near the head of a pond, where 
ducks kept calling him ‘‘quack”’ all the day, he cleared 


an ample spot of the materqromis fixed the camp chair 
solidly on the ground, lighted a cigar, seated himself 
and prepared for slaughter. : 

The Counselor, the Brother, the Ramrod and the 


Surgeon, with the colored contingent and the dogs, pro- 
ceeded about the edge of the woods. The Architect was 
a about a mile further, in a good spot, while the 

bbi, with an ae borrowed for the occasion, was 
still further advanced, and the hunters began their me- 
lodious shouts, and the curs their expressions of hope for 
coons. The morning was calm and beautiful. The Skip- 
per musingly watched for deer, and was solemnly im- 
pressed with the necessity of shooting at nothing else. 
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The vast woods, the distant murmur of the sea, the syl- 
van sounds of small life all about, the rhythmic forest 
whisperings, the fragrant air, all conduced to a gentle 
retrospective mood, a loving sympathy with nature which 
exalted the soul,and put all abasement away. He 
mused and the scene in front faded from view, and the 
picture unrolled itself of thirty-three years before, less 
than five miles from™where he sat, the majestic fleet of 
the Union, led by the gallant ‘‘Wabash’’ came to the bar, 
where all the buoys had been removed. Captain Bou- 
telle, who knew the approach of the great hay, as the 
farmer knows his farm. quickly replaced them, and the 
grand ships came up the channel to force an entrance 
where the Stars and Bars held sway. Silently they 
came, serene but terrible. The Skipper saw the whole 
scene before him, and he held his breath for the first 
shot, and saw no deer—no deer, but he saw in his mind 
the quick shots from St. Phillip’s, the curling smoke, the 
sharp reports, and still the stately ‘‘Wabash’’ coming 
steadily on, until at last, a little touch of the starboard 
helm, and then it seemed as if the earth opened, and that 
hell was visible. That terrible broadside from the great 
ship, and all the world seemed ablaze. Ha! how the 
Skipper’s heart burned within him, and with a long 
quivering sigh, life and sight and peace returned, and 
not a deer anywhere to make the bushes rustle. The 
days of terrible civil war were relegated to the past, and 
the balmy scene prevailed. 

The Skipper glanced warily about for any signs of 
game and listened to the distant and harmonious shouts 
of the drivers, and the baying of the dogs. Nothing was 
moving. He smoked and dreamily pondered of other 
scenes. 

Ah! that beautiful widow far away in the North! 
What a pleased smile illumined the Skipper’s face as he 
thought of her. How pleasant would it be could she he 
here sitting on another camp stool. How her gentle 
tones would harmonize with the place and the time and 
all surroundings. Ah! Oh! Well. “It might have been,”’ 
perhaps it will be, why not? She is nice, thought the 
Skipper. Life is very lonesome—only a few more years 
anyhow—she can pay herown mess-bill. Yes, sure, she is 
certainly very nice and agreeable. Anh! (with a frown) 
those three muscular daughters, they would certainly 
raise the mischief, anyhow. Have to think it over— 
hardly possible just now—have to wait awhile. Ha! no 
deer, no deer. Oh, well! Marriage way be a failure— 
whiz! squawk! and a lot of Canada geese flying low came 
within easy shot, but the party was out for deer, and no 
gun must speak except for the nobler game. Well, 
thought the Skipper, suppose an innocent little deer 
should come up within shot, would it be a pleasant or 
manly act to shoot it to death, to see its plaintive eyes 
gleze in agony. to see the life blood running over its 
glossy hide, to see the tremor of the delicate limbs? No, 
it would be an inbuman act in this delightful scenery and 
pleasant air to do such dastardly slaughter, so the Skipper 
leaned his gun up against a bush and proceeded to eat his 
junch, and if a deer had come along then I think he 
would have offered it a share. 

_ The Architect in his lonely lair waited and watched 
and smoked his pipe. The calmness of the air and the 
gentle music of out-of-doors, soothed his spirit, and made 
him feel very peaceful. The tobacco was good, and the 
pipe ‘had a clear draught, and in a contemplative mod 
he thought of the time when the great dry dock should 
be completed. He saw, as in a vision, the gathering of 
many people from the country round about to see the 
spectacle of a majestic warship floated in from the river. 
He saw the great caisson swung intoits place, and landed 
‘in its seat. He seemed to hear the throbbing of the 
powerful pumps as they threw the water out, and it 
seemed to his architectural brain as if everything worked 
right and fitted with exactness, and nothing went wrong, 
and in a peaceful, hazy foreshadowing he sa~ his hos- 
pitable mansion filled with congratulatory friends, who 
figuratively patted him on the back in honor of the 
completion of a great national work. He saw himself 
making a small speech to the assembled people, thanking 
them for their kindly words—when he awoke to grasp 
his gun at a rustling of the bushes near him, and found 
one of the curs who had deserted the pack, sneakingly 
wagging his tail, and mutely asking if he had seen any 
coons thereabouts. The Architect had been asleep, and 
during his slumbers, no man knoweth how many gentle 
deer of the forest had inspected him with pitying glances, 
and had murmured to each other, in the deer language, 

“This old chap is tired, there is no harm in him,’ and 

hail passed softly on, leaving him in peace. 

The Rabbi was towed to a secure and distant spot, and 
carefully moored in a dock where his scarred hulk could 
peacefuily rest secure. He took his great overcoat with 
him, and had a darkey to carry it for him. The pockets 
were loaded with crackers to sustain his sinking spirits, 
and thus provided, he awaited the coming of the deer 
with considerable fortitude. His mind was occupied with 
the details of docking a ship. Capstans, ropes, cleats 
tools of all kinds, and all the paraphernalia of such work, 
materialized in his thoughts. and seemed to arrange 
themselves in a tabulated form for ready reference. 
There was scarcely a movement in all the range of his 
vision. Spurshores and leading-blocks seemed arranged 
in orderly array about him. They radiated from his 
central — to a shadowy circumference, and they 
appeared to take on a slow and wavy motion, soothing 
and alluring. A regular and monotonous sound began to 
make itself heard, gradually increasing in force, and is 
suing from the Rabbinical nostrils. Before long, a 
sepulchral and awful snorting advertised to everything 
having ears, within two miles, that the venerable man 
slumbered. The deer in all that part must have chuckled 
and remarked ‘‘Thisis a great day fur us. We have 
company, but they are not troublesome.”’ 

How long the good man slumbered is not in evidence, 
but he awoke hungry, and began to make preparations 
for his frugal and unexciting lunch of crackers. He 
drew his great coat to him, and, with an expectant smile, 
plunged his hand into one of the kets. The smile 
froze almost in its inception. The pocket was empty. 
He hurriedly tried another. it also was empty. Ho 
searched the ground round about. He wildly gazed into 


the bushes, searched the trees, pinched himself to see if 
this awful situation were real, or only an agonizing 
dream. ‘Sad to relate, it was very true. The language 
used by this good man at this time has not been re_ 


corded—must not be here. Afterward it was’found that 
the bearer of§jthe®great coat carried it upside down, leav- 
ing a trail of? crackers on the ground sufficient to guide 
anarmy. When thejRabbi recovered from his"amaze- 
ment, he hastily broke for camp, where he arrived later, 
almost bereft of breath, but demanding food with what 
he had left. 

The Surgeon, who was the director of the hunt, en- 
sconced himself in a favorable position, whence he might 
supervise the drivers, and gather in great stores of veni- 
son. He tried hard—how hard ro one knows yet. He 
heard the dogs madly barking, and the hunters shouting, 
but there was no sharp report of guns. no winding of the 
horns to tell of gamme found, no appeals for help to pack 
venison to the distant camp. It is not known that he 
slumbered, for he is too young to stifle conscience as 
some of the older ones could, and having conducted the 
expedition to these hunting grounds, he felt bound in 
honor to find and secure game. It was believed, for a 
time, that he was really anxious to do so, but for all he 
found and brought in, he might better have stacked his 
new and beautiful gun by some lofty pine and ailowed 
the memory of his numerous flirtations to occupy his 
mind and soothe his anxiety. 

The other hunters dragged their way through the 
tangled underbrush, with much labor and no success. 
They had managed to lose the drivers and the dogs, but 
they hunted religiously all day. After five hours of 
patient soliloquy, the Skipper gave it up, and loading up 
with his plunder, returned to camp, finding the Rabbi 
slowly digesting his prey, with which he was engorged, 
from the ample stores in the provision tent. The others 
came in one by one, tired. but smiling, and just as the 
curtain of night enveloped the camp, the darkies arrived 
with eight coons, and faces glistening with delight. 

While the male members of the party had thus been 
seeking venison, the ladies had bathed, slept, and cleared 





THE COUNSELOR ANDJTHE EAGLE. 


up the!camp until"everyttent was a miracle of*order and 
comfort, and with smiling faces and ribbons flying in the 
gentle sea breeze that had come up, they greeted us with 
such a royal’dinner'that’the"memory of*it will stay with 
us all forfmany a day. And then, as the’sun went'down. 
the party scattered about the camp, smoking the pipes of 
peace, while the gay smiles and chatter of the fair ones 
made it seem a hunters’ paradise indeed. 

The evening grew upon the party, and the gathering 
about the campfire broke up early, for the hunters were 
tired, and sleep and rest were very welcome. At acom- 
paratively early hour quiet prevailed in the camp, for the 
fatigues of the day had brought the usual result, and 
long faithfulness in watching and waiting had knocked 
all the theology out of Fred, and cut his interminable 
allegory short. In the morning of the third day. a 
dreamy content pervaded the camp, and the sleepers 
were slow to rise, except the venerable Rabbi. whose 
cravings smote him early and made him active. The 
Skipper roused himself at a reasonably early hour. and as 
the fair hostesses were slow to appear, took upon himself 
to prepare breakfast, which was ready as soon as all the 
campers were assembled. A few sea dishes made a meal 
which was pronounced a success as well as a novelty, as 
the inevitable roast turkey was not in it, and a freedom 
from gobbling was apparent. Over the postprandial pipes 
some few ventured to ask about the route for the day’s 
hunting, but the responses were slow and languid. and 
there seemed to be much more disposition to seek shady 
nooks and recline upon the grass, than to encounter more 
fatigues in pushing through the tangled underbrush ‘in 
search of deer that refused to be found, assisted by in- 
competent cur dogs committed to a coon policy. Con- 
siderable mild flirting supervened, spoony corners were in 
demand, and the dolce far niente of the lovely air 
conquered nearly all the members of theexpedition. The 
Counselor indeed took his gun and stole away up the 
beach to a place where: a great eagle’s nest was visible 
in the top of a ‘giant pine, and shortly returned with a 
magnificent bald-headed king of the feathered tribe, 
measuring over six |feet from tip to tip of the distended 





wings, and’two feet,"four® inches from” bill to the end of 
his’tail"feathers. The Counselor’was’ an accomplished 
taxidermist. so his work was before him to prepare the 
splendid bird for preservation, in which he was assisted 
by the Ramrod and an admiring circle of spectators. The 
Architect and the Brother made certain trips to the pond 
near by for ducks, but were unsuccessful, and eventually 
joined the comfort-seeking party in the camp. The 
colored contingent departed early for the woods with all 
the dogs for more coons, and returned at nightfall full of 
delight at their success, which had been fully commen- 
surate with their desires. 
The genial Rabbi produced his camera and proceeded 
to take many views of the camp and its surroundings. 
The advent of the Counselor with his great eagle excitea 
in the ardent soul of the artist a desire to capture the 
mate of this bird, and so he had his old gun laid ready to 
his hand, and was several times sent charging through 
the bushes by some evil-minded youngsters of the party, 
after soaring buzzards, which looked to the eye very like 
eagles. He did not get a shot, but his genial soul was 
not disappointed, hoping for better luck some other time. 
And so while reclining in various positions on the grass, 
smoking and conversing and telling many tales of in- 
terest, a great roaring noise was heard, and all started up 
to find the grass on fire, and one of the tents in flames. 
In an instant all hands were at work teariig down the 
tent and beating the burning grass and bushies, saving 
everything, with a little scorching and a few slight burns. 
The ladies showed no less bravery than the men, and 
rushed around and chatteréd so vigorously that some had 
to be forcibly dragged from the burning grass, lest their 
flowing drapery should be ignited, and so much sweet- 
ness dissolve in smoke. As there were many loaded cart- 
ridges in the midst of the flames, all were anxious for fear 
they might explode, but no such thing took place, al- 
though the danger was imminent. Such ardent work re- 
quired refreshment, binding up of wounds, and then we 
let the girls chatter and rehearse the scene in all its 
bearings, but having no phonograph, I cannot give all 
the destruction of language here. It was terrible, and 
when one would suppose that it was all finished, it would 
suddenly break out again with increased virulence and 
fill all the air like the conversation of magpies. They 
are dear, they are lovely, they are charming, but for ex- 
cited conversation they have powers that put the sterner 
~. into the shade. God bless them all, how they can 
talk. 





All things good and bad come to an end sometime, and 
so this last day in camp closed with a delightful twilight. 
and a gathering about the camp fire that can never be 
forgotten. As the night fell over the camp, and the 
brilliant stars sprang into view, the fire was replenished 
with great logs, and a fresh northerly wind arose, mak- 
ing the sparks fly and the flames dance about. Wraps 
were donned, seats brought into the radius of the fire- 
light, and as the breeze whistled through the pines above 
our heads, and the darkies reclined in the bushes cn the 
outer rim of the space, songs, stories, puns, flew about 
the circle with merry laughter and cheerful chorus. The 
scene would not be complete if the wit and songs of the 
merry colored peoplé were not evoked to fill out the 
picture, so honest Fred, with many bashful colored 
smiles, and after much coaxing, raised up his voice in a 
shrill falsetto, with many funny thrills, and gave us a 
part of his repertoire with great success. I cannot give 
the inimitable style of this colored nightingale, but as- 
sisted by the deep bass of the other brethren, he sang: 


** T pitch my tent on dis camp groun’, 
No man look likes me:* 
I come ’cross de riber an’ I’mos’ git’drown, 
No man look like me. 
Chorus—King, oh! Kine, died for me. 
Jesus died for de fus an’ de las’, 
No man look like me. 


‘* Paul an’ Silas houn’ in prison, 
No man look like me, 
*Cause he would tek a t’ing dat was not his’n, * 
No man look like me. 
Chorus—King, oh! King etc. 


** T been to de riber way John baptize, 
No man look like me, 
De riber smood, an’ smood’as a tide,” 
No man look like me. 
Chorus—King, oh: King, etc. 


‘* Ef religion wa’ a t’ing dat money could buy, 
No man look like"me. 
De rich would lib, an’ de poor would die, 
No man look’like me. 
Chorus—King, oh! King, etc. 


‘* Sinner, mind how you walk on de‘cross, 
No man look like me, 
Your foot don’t slip an’ your soul git los’, 
No man look like me. 
Chorus—King, oh! ‘King, etc. 


The impression of this scene, with the guileless Fred 
standing in the firelight, holding hard to the back of a 
chair with both hands and his face turned up to the sky, 
while his ample mouth seemed to travel all over his face 
as he chanted, as the deep bass of the other colored 
brethren came from the bushes, chiming with great 
melody, was very vivid. The sincere applause that 
greeted the close of his efforts encouraged and inspired 
Mr. Fred to renewed attempts, which added greatly to 
the charm and vivacity of the occasion. With a lively 
but wierd refrain, he sang: 


** Raccoon tail ring roun’ an’ roun,’ 
Possum tail am bare, 
Rabbit ain’t got no tail at all, 
Little bit er bunch er hair. 


“* Squirrel am a mighty man, 
Carry a bushy tail: 
Come an’ steal my massa’s corn, 
Eat him on a rail.” 


And so ad infinitem. Breaking into narrative, he re- 
lated how the bear ‘ost his tail, thus: ‘‘Bear see Bre’r 
fox eatin’ fish, say whar you git dat fish brer Fox? Bre’r 
Fox he say, ‘cotch um.’ Bear szy, ‘how you cotch um?’ 
Bre’r Fox he say, ‘go on de ice, put de tail in de hole, 
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bime by fish cotch hold, you pull him out.’ ‘Bear he try 
dat an de ice froze bear tail, an’ it come off, an’ bear 
have short tail ever since dat time. Bear ‘member Bre’r 
Fox fur dat t’ing, an’ one day bear eatin’ honey an’ Bre’r 
Fox he wanter know whar Bear git dat honey, an’ Bear 
tole him ‘in de holler tree,” an Bre’r Fox he put his head 
in de tree to git honey, an’ de bee sting him, an’ ever 
sence dat time Bre’r Fox he bin berry shy.” ' 

The rest of the colored contingent added maxims and 
apothegms to the general fund of knowledge—thus old 
Joe Danner: “Ef you got a chile what has red ha’r an 
you put coon fat on dat chile’s ha’r, it turn it black.” 
“De deer only ask God to take care _b him when he 
sleep, he take care ob himself when he wake.” ‘““De 
fish-hawk git a fish. an’ de eagle come arter him, an’ de 
fish-hawk he say ‘t’ief, t’ief, t’ief,’ but de eagle he keep 
on comin’, an’ bimeby de fish-hawk he git a blow an’ 
drop de fish, an’ de eagle he take it, an’ de fish-hawk he 
keep on singin’ out ‘t’ief, t’ief, t’ief,’ but de eagle he git 
de fish, an’ de fish-hawk he ain’t got none, an’ de eagle 
he git fat, an’ de fish-hawk he lean.” é 

Then one enthusiastic member sang with great feeling: 


** Ham-bone am fat. chicken am good, 
Possum meat am berry, berry fine. 
Give me, oh! give me. oh! how.I wish you would 
Dat water-million smilin’ on de vine.” 


And so the party sat up late and had a fine time, while 
the wind whistled through the pines, and the stars 
sparkled in the clear, cold air, until the ee, with 
hot water, lemons, sugar and other ingredients brewed a 
nightcap worth remembering, which sent them all off to 
bed to sleep the sleep of innocence and peace. 

And in the morning early to break camp and catch the 
tide for home, all arose and packed and lashed and 
stowed everything in the boats, and were off by eight 
o'clock. And so up Trenchard’s inlet, and through Sta- 
tion creek to the river, feasting and singing, with merry 
talk and happy faces, bronzed by the sun and wind, 
sparkling eyes and a new stock of health, we came home 
again, with no deer. but a settled purpose to go again 
some day, if haply we may have so good a time repeated. 

C. H. ROCKWELL, 
Commander U. S. Navy. 


ADIRONDACK SPRING NOTES. 


Editor Fo. es‘ and Stream: 

It looks now asif spring had at last arrived. Blackirds 
just came within a few days, robins have been here two 
weeks, and the song chips are along the creek banks. 
Snow covers only small patches of ground in the clear- 
ings, but in the woods it is still some inches in depth. 
The creek is open, and fishing will begin on the date set 
by law. 

eer I saw a woodcock down on the flats. It was 
under a bank between two heaps of snow beside some low 
bushes, and rose with a merry whistle on being waked 
up. It was the first I had seen or heard of this spring. 

Partridges wintered well. I saw a male and female to- 
gether to-day not ten rods from the woodcock. Two 
robins fought in the trees of the back lut this morning. 
A pretty Miss Robin was an interested spectator. Only a 
few of the birds have arrived as yet, and the buds are 
backward, the pussy willows having only just com- 
menced to fur. ’ s ; 

A good many foxes were killed during the winter, and 
their foot prints were notably scarce in the latter part of 
deep snow, and so ground-resting birds will fare better 
than usual. Minks, skunks and martens were scarce, 
but weasels and ermines hold their own. Blue jays and 
crows are numerous, and hawks have begun to arrive. 
From them the birds have much to fear. . Owls were 
never very plenty. 

How the deer fared is a question. They were far 
back in the woods in mid-winter and difficult to reach. 
Whether many were reached or not cannot be told, but 
probably not so many were killed as usual, although one 
cannot tell what was going on about the lumber camps 
in the Moose River and West Canada regions. The 
Forest and Stream tuld of two men who were arrested 
for killing deer out of season in the.Canada Creek region. 
Large numbers were killed, but what became of them? 
Were they killed for their hides, or were they sold to 
Jumber camps for fvod? Who is responsible, the con- 
sumer or the creators of the demand? 

The dogs did not, kill many deer, except in conjunction 
with men this winter. They would rather run near-by 
rabbits than go miles into the woods after unkuown 
quantities. Dogs are sometimes as confused as men in 
unknown districts. hence so many dogs stray. They are 
only fit to go after cows anyhow, and when they are 
seen to get after sheep or deer they should be treated 
with lead, at least in the Adirondack region. It is 
curious that people cannot be made to understand the 
fact that deer are steadily decreasing up here. 

I am glad that they will try to stop doe killing, but 
would be a good deal happier if they would stop buck 
killing too for five or ten years. Deer would get to be so 
plenty then that men could kill their two without fear- 
ing it would be their last. Deer hunting next fall will be 

rer than ever, judging from present indications in 
ferkimer County. What can be said of the other counties 
in the forest preserve? 

The logs have begun to come down the creek. They will 
be fed to the mill at Hinckley at the rate of 1,800 a day 
next summer. probably faster. Fortunately there will be 
a little waste. for a pulp mill is standing by ready to 
take the edgings and sawdust. 

Soe one introduced black bass into the West Canada, 
for numbers of them were caught here last summer. 
Good-bye trout fishing! Pickerel would have been better, 
because more sudden. Still bass fight well even if they are 
not pretty. Years ago a man could take a string, a 
penny fish-hook, a ten-foot birch, and in an hour snake 
out a dish pan full of trout. One, two, and even tnree- 
pound ones, but that day is past, and alas, never to re- 
turn. . 

W. T. Finch built himself a fish pond last summer, and 
in the fall put in several thousand trout—six or seven- 
inch ones. Whether they will survive in this pond is a 
matter of conjecture among the woodsmen, as the bottom 
is not sandy or gravelly, but rather mucky, nor is the 
water plenty. It isto be hoped that the fish will prosper. 
Northwood, N. Y., April 9, 95, Raymonp S. SPEARS. 
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THE SUNNY SOUTH.—IX. 


COL, BILL PEABODY'’S VACATION 


CHICAGO, March 30,—Mr. W. W. Peabody, Jr., or Col. 
Bill Peabody, as he may hereafter be termed in these 
columns, is a young man somewhere between twenty and 
fifty years old, Ishould say. For some time he has been 
assistant manager of the B. & O. S. W. R. R., whose 
offices are located at Cincinnati. Early last summer he 
was summoned to appear in the presence of the president 
of -the road, and thither he went, expecting to be fired, 
perhaps, or suffer other personal injury. On the con- 
trary, it'seems that the president had no such intentions 
against Col. Bill Peabody. All he wanted to do was to 
raise his salary about a thousand dollars a year, or a 
thousand dollars a month, I forget which, tell him to 
take a vacation of a few weeks, and put at his disposal 
one of the best-equipped private cars that run out of Cin- 
cinnati. At meeting his sudden reverse in fortune, Col. 
Bill Peabody staggered, placed his hands on his heart 
and said. 

“Thanks, noble sir; I have got you.’’ Then he looked 
around for some good people to go with him on his hunt- 
ing trip. These he found in the persons of his friends 
Mr. Wilbur Dubois, of the Executive Division of the Cin- 
cinnati post office, the quietest and nicest man on earth, 
and Mr. R. M. Burton, also of Cincinnati, as jolly a soul 
as ever pulled a trigger. To these were added Mr. 
Richard Merrill, the celebrated dog man of Milwaukee, 
and the writer, the two latter having had some expe- 
rience in Texas, which region had been chosen as the 
scene of hostilities by Col. Bill Peabody, after long con- 
sultation with all concerned. 

All the members of the above party excepting myself 
rolled into New Orleans on the private car on the morn- 
ing of November 24, and I having on the same morning 
arrived from Memphis, we effected a junction of forces 
early in the day. There we met once more Mr. Randolph 
Foster, whom I have mentioned as one of our hosts in 
our camp at the mouth of the Mississippi, together with 
other friends of the Cincinnati party. I had never met 
Mr. Peabody or Mr. Burton until that morning, but it did 
not take long to learn that they were fit parts of a jolly 
party, bound to have as nice a tittle vacation trip as any- 
one ever did have. We put in a pleasant day in the 
quaint old city of New Orleans, and just before sundown 
pulled out for the setting sun over the iron trail, well 
called the Sunset route, bound for a far distant portion 
of this magnificent and varied country of America, of 
which it has been my fortune this winter to see so many 
different parts in this section known as the South. [ 
imagine that few happier or more care-free parties ever 
sat down to an evening meal than was ours as we 
gathered about the table prepared by Mitchell, the col- 
ored cook. We all felt very young and happy. 

We traveled all night, and we traveled all the next 
morning, and we kept on traveling, but still we did not 
begin to cross the vast empire of the great and unknown 
State of Texas. I say unknown, because the greater part 
of the Union, outside of Texas, does not know what Texas 
is, and what Teras has done; and what Texas may do or 
pe in the future is something which no man is wise 
enougth or daring enough to guess. #'rom the back plat- 
form of our palatial car, Texas appeared a vast gray, 
boundless sea, with hills and plains, with low gray forests, 
draped with the Spanish moss, with now and then a 
water course, and once in a while a town. All this was 
new to most of our party. Willbur Dubois put his chair 
out on the observatory platform and looked out oi the 
shifting panorama of brown and gray for five hours, dur- 
ing which time he never said a word, but was apparently 
completely happy in the warmth of the generous South- 
ern sun. In the North we had left severe weather, but 
here there was a cluudless sky, and a climate so warm 
that we were obliged to lay off our coats in order to be 
comfortable. Evidently we were in the winter country 
ot the migratory game. Often from tine car we saw flocks 
of plover, and once along a little water course we saw 
some jack-snipe pitching in. All the birds seemed to be 
very joyous and comfortable and contented, and in good 
sooth, we who observed them were not less so than they. 

THE PARTY IS AUGMENTED. 


It was between 2 and 3 o’clock in the afternoon when 
we pulled into Kennedy Junction, the point where the 
San Antonio & Aransas Pass R. R. crosses the South- 
ern Pacific with its line between San Antonio and Rock- 
port, the latter being our objective point. Here our car 
was cut off and transferred, nicely handled as usual by 
the Southern railroad people, and here upon the platform 
waiting for us, as per our telegram of the day before, was 
acertain burly figure about as big around as a tree, 
namely, Oscar Guessaz, of San Antonio, the ‘‘Texas Field’’ 
of Texas and the Southwest in Forest and Stream. This 
was the one thing needful to make our happiness com- 
plete, and the one man needful to make our party perfect, 
at least in our eyes. At once we fell upon the burly 
Texan and dragged him, his baggage, and his dog Flirt 
upon our car, where soon everybody, including the dogs, 
had become petter acquainted and less hungry. And 
then through the live oak country of Southern Texas we 
rolled on down to the gulf coast at Rockport. which pvint 
we reached about 9 o’clock in the evening. Here we met 
Mr. James Fulton, who had entertained Mr. Merrill and 
myself so nicely the winter before. At once we were 
scattered all over the little village of Rockport, the cog- 
noscenti showing to the strangers all the features of the 
place, the post cffice, the hotel the streets paved with 
sea-shells, and the fish houses, where could be obtained 
the largest and most edible fish, oysters and other pro- 
ducts of the sea. 


JOHNNIE’S BABY. 


We had already arranged with the Bludworth boys for 
the yacht Novice, in which Dick Merrill and I had made 
our explorations the winter previous, and the boys were 
at the depot waiting for us when we got in. Jimmie and 
Jed were to take out the boat, it seemed, Johnnie being 
kept at home by reason of his solicitude over a certain 
young sailoress, recently arrived at his house, about three 
or four weeks old perhaps. This youngster we considered 
it our duty to call upon, and I made a personal inspection 
of same in order to see what made Johnnie take such a 
notion toit. It was verv pink in color. and could not be 
called large, and had evidently been born without any 
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teeth, which I should call a defect in a human being, but 
Johnnie insisted it was different and better than any 
other baby, and he having had better opportunity to study 
its habits than the rest of us, we concluded he was per- 
haps right about the matter. So we left Johnnie at home 
and sailed next morning without him, after laying in good 
stock of provisions and ice. A fair breeze sprung up just 
before noon, and as we left the village of Rockport and 
headed out for Copano Bay, the good ship Novice lay over 
in elegant style, and we tore through the green water at 
arattling gait. We were all still very keen and fresh 
and full of excitement, incident to a complete change of 
scene, so that we wandered all over the little boat and 
investigated every rope and block with all the zest of 
discovery. The salt air made us hungry and exuberant, 
and I fear we were very undignified, but certainly we 
were all happy, and we all agreed that even if we never 
saw a duck, the sail was recompense enough itself. “ But 
Jimmie the skipper smiled and said we should see some 
ducks, 


AMONG THE FOWL. 


We crossed the head of Puerto Bay and swung into Co- 
pano “"z well on in the afternoon, after a fast passage 
over. This bay, like all of the duck waters of the region, 
proved to be very shallow, so we had to drop anchor be- 
fore we got very close to the head of it; but we were 
gratified to see a few banks of birds and some scattered 
symptoms of a flight, though there was no great body 
working in the bay. Much to our surprise and pleasure, 
however, we saw quite a flight of geese across the bay, 
and after a little observation could determine one of their 
lines of flight, which was directly over the top of a cer- 
tain cut-bank bluff on the west side of the bay. 

We at once got into our shooting clothes after we had 
eaten lunch, and started out on our-several voyages of 
discovery. I took Mr. Dubois out in one of the skiffs, 
towing a sneak box for a blind, and left him on what we 
thought might prove to be a good_bar later in the even- 
ing, as we put up some birds from it going out. Others 
went still further down the bay than this. Guessaz and 
I then met at the yacht and joined forces for a cruise 
over a certain flat at the head of. the bay which seemed 
to be infested to a certain extent with fowl.% Rob Bur- 
ton came over also, and later Dick Merrill, with the brand 
new sink box he had had Johnuie make for him. Dick 
made quite a nice little bag of mallard and pintails, 
which began to come in toward evening in something 
like a flight. We discovered at the head of the bay there 
was a deep channel making inland, and spreading out 
into a connecting series of arms and ponds of shallow 
water, running back two or three milesinland. It did 
not take long to see that this was the place to make our 
hunt, for as dusk approached the ducks began to draw over 
this land-locked pond system, and we could see it was a 
favorite roosting ground. We had no decoys out, but 
took such shooting as we could get at birds passing along 
the edge of the connecting channel, and though we had no 
great shooting, we each of us picke i down a few ducks, 
mostly at good, clean flight shooting, which is the most 
difficult style of wild-fowling. 

AH—OOK ! 


We saw very soon that there was something bigger 
than ducks to be had on that strip of country. Just be- 
fore sunset the geese began to come back to their roost- 
ing grounds. It transpired that we had come into the 
bay too late to see them go out that afternoon, but we 
learned that as usual for them on establishing feeding 
grounds, they had two flights a day, out in the early 
day, back before noon, out again at 2or3 o’clock, and 
back again ‘at night fall. We were busy that first even- 
ing trying tv locate the line of flight correctly, and Gues- 
saz and I concluiel, after following up the shallow bay 
for a distance, that the main line of flight was over the 
high bluff where we first saw some of the geese go out 
earlier in the day. They crossed the strip of land be- 
tween the bay and the inland ponds by flying directly 
over the highest ground there was, a bare ridge which 
offered little chance for concealment. Then their line lay 
right over a second high knoll beyond the pond, and 
thence they — at an angle and followed the highest 
and barest ground there was, clear out into the country 
where they fed or went for fresh water. The Canada 
goose is a mighty smart bird, and we complimented the 
old head-engineer of their forces wlio laid out this route 
for them. It was the very one along which there was 
the least cover for a hunter. The grass was not high 
enough to cover a man, and the geese were giving any 
chance cactus bush or mesquite clump a good wide birth 
as the shadows shut down. Over the low and grassy 
flat, where we were having our duck shooting these 
greater and more wary birds did not deign to fly, except 
in an occasional much frightened and loud-honking bunch 
apparently out of their reckoning. As dusk deepened 
into dark, we could hear them coming over in a long 
melodious procession, whose music was very stirring and 
very promising. We had a lively bit of fun just before 
dusk in trying to get down a goose out of some of the 
flocks that passed nearest, but though we could hear the 
duck shot zip against their coverts, we could do little 
with them. Guessaz got down a snow goose out of the 
bunch, but we were by no means contented with that, 
and returned to the boat much excited with plans for the 
morrow’s crusade against the honkers. Those who had 
gone down along the edge of the open bay had not had 
much fun, though Mr. Peabody came back much ex- 
cited over a certain goose as large asa haystack, to which 
he had administered violent bodily injury, to the extent 
of knocking it down in the rushes back of his blind. He 
reported a good shooting point at a spit of land which 
ran out into the bay, over which he thought the geese 
would fly well in the morning. Mr. Dubois had had no 
sport at all. We were on the whole not discouraged by 
the developments of the first evening, and after supper 
lay down to sleep, impatient for the morning. We now 
had eight in our party, almost too many for the Novice’s 
accommodations, so that Guessaz and I bunked on the 
deck (which we found was made of hard boards) the 
others having more sheltered but more crowded quarters 
below on the bunks or on the floor boards. We did nut 


sleep very soundly, and oft in the stilly night T could 
hear a grunt of unrest from below, and see some un- 
fortunate sitting up a while to rest his ribs. 


THE TWENTY-GUAGE DUCK GUN. 
I learned something that evening about shooting, in re- 
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gard to which I should have remained very skeptical if I 
hadn’t seen it. No doubt many Forest and Stream 
readers have read much about the small bore gun clubs 
of San Antonio, and have noticed the great scores made 
at the trap by such men as Joe George, Gus Critzer or 
Oscar Guessaz. Probably a good many have thought 
that to use so small an arm as the 20-guage was carrying 
fashion to an extreme, and that at best such an arm 
would be worthless in the field. I don’t know but I had 
a sniff or so about me for such extremely small guns, 
though I long ago laid aside the ten-bore for any sort of 
shooting whatever, as a great many others are doing of 
late years. I supposed a man might be able to kill a bird 
once in a while with that sort of a toy gun, but it seems 
to me that it could never be a really practical weapon, 
or one with which one could do anythng like regular 
work. When Guessaz took out his little 20-guage, 
weighing less than six pounds, with all its European 
bravery of gold inlaying, ornamented check-piece, gilt 
buckles for shoulder —>- and all that sort of thing, I 
was disposed to guy him about his fire-cracker gun, and 
to intimate that, in my opinion, he couldn’t kill a meadow 
lark with such baby shells (he only used 2 1-2 drams of 
American Wood powder, and less than three-quarters of 
an ounce of shot.) But Oscar was plenty calm, and al- 
lowed he had seen other people who bad been of the same 
opinion as the rest of us were. In deference to his feel- 
ings we did not make it a personal matter, but kindly told 
him maybe he could worry down a duck once in a while, 
if it was asmall duck. He went ahead just the same, 
and put a hundred shells in his vest pocket and tucked 
his baby gun under his arm. (I expect next to see him 
with a gun over his ear, like a pen-holder.) We had 
gone only a little way out into the flat that evening when 
we saw a mallard coming in, and dropped in the grass 
for the shot. It came to Guessaz, and at the crack of his 
gun—which sounded faint and dry like the snap of a 
whip—the bird folded up quite de:d, at a good tidy dis- 
tance for any sort of gun. All through the evening the 
same sort of thing kept up, Guessaz killing birds just as 
far as any of us, and doing it very much more regularly 
than I could with the excellent 12-guage I was using, 
for Guessaz is a very fine duck shot. It also came to my 
mind that he killed that white goose out of a flock into 
which I fired twice without effect. It was very evident 
in a short time that one had entirely underestimated the 
efficacy of the 20-guage gunasa weapon. With the load 
of No. 5 shot, which it | andled so nicely, it was a hard- 
hitting and practical arm, and one capable of doing all 
one could ask of it. Guessaz shot right out of the same 
blinds with all of us, and I could not say that any of us 
had much the better of him at any sort of shooting. This 
was one of the continual surprises to me on the trip. No 
doubt a great many who read this will continue to think 
as I once did about the little gun, and say it is not fit to 
take on a duck pass; but if these should see what such an 
arm can do in actual results, I think they would change 
their minds, thongh still they would remain surprised. 
To speak of a 10-bore in San Antonio is to lose caste. and 
they even consider a 12-guage as too large for a really 
sportsmanlike gun. They import these small guns from 
Germany. They are neatly madeand are good in balance 
and proportion, though the engraving and finishing are 
in a taste not altogether approved by our notions. The 
guns are bored perfectly for nitro powder, and they are 
shooters as sure as youare born. After we had learned 
this, we all apologized to Oscar Guessaz, and told him he 
was a perfect gentleman, and an artist of high grace in 
the seemly craft of wild fowling. 


AFTER THE HONKERS, 


But all this by the way. The morning was to come, 
with its great flight of geese across the bay, and it may 
well be supposed that the continuous melodious honking 
set us all afield early. Dick took his turtle-back to the 
mouth of the little creek, and Bob Burton took stand 
further along the creek. Messrs. Dubois and Peabody 
went to the foot of the bay, and Guessaz and myself went 
out exploring again along the high ridge over which the 
geese were passing. We found the wary old honkers hard 
to fool as usual, but at last we made a stop at some 
clumps of mesquite and were rewarded by seeing a bunch 
of the great birds coming directly toward us, Guessaz at 
that time being about fifty yards from me. At the faint 
crack of his little gun, one great gander fell dead almost 
on top of him, and another fluttered down into the water 
on the pond beyond. The skein swung toward me, and 
vhough I had a longer shot than he, I did manage to get 
a wing off one goose, despatching him later at the edge 
of the pond. Then we had a long walk up to the head of 
the pond and found country where fine stands could be 
made with decoys and boats, though that would take a 
pull of two miles over mud and water—hard enough, as 
Guessaz found it when he took Dick’s turtle-back around 
to retrieve the two geese we had dead on thewater. (The 
mud was bottomless, and we dared not step beyond the 
bank.) All along the inland ponds we saw numbers of 
pelicans, and a few of the great white bugling cranes, 
whose wild music could be heard at great distances, and 
one might say at nothing less than great distances, for we 
found these birds the wariest of any on the coast, and far 
harder to kill than geese. There did not seem to be as 
many ducks as geese in this section, though there were 
large numbers of the sickle-bill curlews, willets and other 
salt-marsh birds. The water in the.ponds was of course 
all salty. I am inclined to think that the chief flight of 
the fowl was inland to some fresh water tank, as all the 
coast fowl are said to go to fresh water at least once a 
day. The main roost of these geese was evidently at 
some point further east along the coast, they following 
their route for reasons of safety. 

When we rounded up at the schooner for lunch, we 
had each killed a goose or more, to say nothing of ducks, 
excepting Bob Burton, who still remained ne 
After lunch, Guessaz and I took him with us, telling him 
he would certainly get that goose unless something very 
singular prevented, for we had located the flight very 
closely as we thought. But here again the wariness of 
the goose bird was to be figured on a little. The old fel- 
lows had noticed us on the ridge when they came in at 
noon, When they went out that evening they did not 
come over that ridge any more, but swung away out over 
a second ridge. e could hear Peabody and Dubois 
pounding away,a mile from us on the point, but fora 
time, we got nothing to do. Along toward dusk Dick 


joined us on the edge of ‘the bluff, where” we were'lying 
in wait for Bob's goose, and we spread out in skirmish 
line about 200 yards. At last some few straggling 
buuches took a notion to come our way, and with the 
usual percentage of failures to kill birds, which seemed 
big as flour barrels, and near enough to take hold of, but 
which were really long gunshot away, we did get down 
some few of them, three out of one flock, I believe. That 
is to say, everybody got his goose but Bob, while he was 
the very one we wanted to get one. The biris favored 
everyone of us but him, and the only good chance he had 
he did not see until it was too late. A fine flock of 
honkers came right over Guessaz and me where we lay, 
and seeing they were headed right over Bob, we did not- 
fire at them. They went almost over him, but he did not 
notice them till they got past too far to score upon. So 
after all he went to bed that night gooseless. The rest of 
us were very much elated over our success, and our ice 
box began to show a very comfortable look. Col. Bill 
Peabody was riotously happy, and Wilbur Dubois, the 
quiet man. fairly beamed with calm content. These two 
had a nice story of a plesaant day together in a comfort- 
able blind, and a good bit of sport. including a swim in 
the bay, which seemed to them an epoch of note. Down 
in the cosy cabin of the trig ship Novice, we were a very 
cheerful and I fear a rather noisy crowd, and we voted 
the trip a success, though Guessaz continually turned up 
his nose at the shooting, and told us we must pull up and 
go with him to some place where the duck shooting was 
‘“‘something like shooting,’’ as he expressed it. 
STILL MORE GEESE. 


On the morning following we concluded to have one 
more go at the geese before we left for Rockport again, 
and a very pleasant time we had of it too. 1t was just 
cool and windy enough to make it pleasant waiking in 
the early morning, though on nearly any day in that 
climate unless there is a norther on, one is obliged to lay 
aside his coat in the middle of the day. The skipper of our 
craft said we were very apt to have a norther that day, 
and as it transpired we did have. but. not till afternoon. 

This time, in order that Bob Burton could be sure of 
getting his goose, it was arranged that he should go with 
Mr. Dubois to the blind out on the point at the lower end 
of the bay. that having been fonnd a fine fly-way. Col. 
Bill Peahody cast in his lot with Guessaz and myself in 
turn, while Dick stuck to the mallards for a time on the 
creek. It came out this time that Burton had again 
made a mistake, for at noon he came back without a 
goose, while Col. Bill, who went with us, had expe- 
rienced difficulty in defending himself against the geese 
which had tried to fly into him. We three certainly did 
have a most enjoyably morning with the honkers, and 
one in which it was fair play and a hard game on both 
sides. We had np decoys, and it was all flyway shoot- 
ing. The geese had learned what we were doing in that 
neck of woods, and used their utmost cunning to circum- 
vent us. Some of them kept to the shore line of the bay 
and crossed in behind us. Others now reversed their 
flight of the evening previous and came in back of us 
along the ridge we had left. All those who came over the 
high grounds rose a littls bigher in the air, and kept so 
sharp a lookout that we found it hard to get a shot at 
decent range. We could hear the great streaming flocks 
honking as they crossed the bay. two miles from us, and 
at a listance of a mile, I am confident, they could see the 
slightest movement made by any of us along the bluff 
where we were hiding and looking over. The bluff was 
the natural bank of the series of pond-holes I have men- 
tioned, and at points was fifteen feet high, broken at 

laces by small draws and ravines, which made up the 
evel of the plateau, over which the geese were crossing. 
There were such numbers of them that it seemed sure 
some must come over us, yet so closely did the wise fowl 
watch every suspicious movement, and so far did they 
swing from any bush or tuft, or grass big enough to offer 
cover, that we put in nearly an hour without a success- 
ful shot. Evidently the Canadenses knew their business. 


A SHALLOW BLIND. 


In the course of our investigations of the bluff side, I 
found a little break where the water had washed down 
the face of the bank. The cows had taken advantage of 
this to lay out a path down to the flat at that point, and 


-the water had in turn washed out the cowpath intoa 


series of narrow gullies. At that point where the path 


* touches the on of the plateau it was about a foot deep 


and just wide enough to contain a man who was willing 
to make himself small. Along this path I walked till it 
became too shallow to offer any concealment, and then 
lay down in it flat on my back. Peabody and Guessaz 
were just back of me along the bluff side. I had hardly 
gotten down before ] heard the honking, gabbling and 
screaming of a great flight of geese coming. at first faint, 
then loud, then apparently almost deafening. They were 
headed straight for me as far as I could tell, but did not 
dare lift my head, though I did think I would have given 
about a thousand dollars to have just one little peek at 
them as they came in. It seemed to me I could hear 
them coming for an hour, before they got over me, and 
the last moments were a time of agony, so that I only 
held myself down by a supreme effort of the will. At 
last I could see the advance guard, but though they 
looked close, I knew they weren’t, and so held my fire. 
Though I remained perfectly still, the first goose over 
the ridge knew what 1 was at once he saw me. and then 
began an awful squeaking and calling out of scared 
geese, and a confused climbing and hurrying to get out 
of the way. It was too late, for a detached bunch further 
hack and close in to me came within forty yards (I 
thought), and sitting up swiftly and with great sense of 
relief, I cut out one great gander. which fell with a most 
soul-stirring thump on the hard ground. The second 
barrel did not count, and I was not surprised at it when 
I found my goose was killed at fifty-three paces. We 
had nothing larger than No. 4’s with us, and so long a 
shot was rarely successful. If we had been prepared 
with larger shot we might have killed more geese. It 
takes pretty hard shooting to kill Canada geese at over 
fifty yards, and it is very rarely one is actually within 
that range on an open flyway. 

As I ran out to pick up my goose, I looked back of me, 
and behold, there were my two friends lugging up not 
only one, but three geese, very much to my surprise, for 
Ihad not heard them shoot. It seemed that part of the 


great flight™had"swung”over them just as I fired at my 

birds. With his‘little pop-gun,;Guessaz killed twoYidead 

at the first shot, though bejmissed counting] withtthe 

second. Peabody got down one. We were“all feeling 

pretty good by that time, it may well be supposed. 
COULDN'T SEE THE CHANCE. 


Up till about noon the geese continues to pass over our 
strip of land in vast numbers, and I am free tosay I 
never saw such a flight in all my life in any country. We 
added a few to our score by hard shooting and close 
crouching, but the great fellows for the most part proved 
as usual quite able to take care of themselves. One most 
amusing circumstance occurred, whick served to give us 
all a good laugh at Peabody's expense. A large string of 
honkers were heading for us, and Peabody and I were in 
good line for them, he well concealed in a deep, round 
washout in the draw, and I lying flat down, though iu 
full sight in a wider and shallow part of the draw from 
which I did not dare to move for fear of being seen by 
the birds before I could get under cover. We had no 
goose-call with us, but being able to do a little bit of 
honking without one, I was calling away as loudly as I 
could to the approachng flock, getting a good answer 
now and then. Both Peabody and myself were gazing 
fixedly over in the direction of the incoming flock, when 
ail at once I saw a part of the main body which was 
on ahead and swinging wide of us, turn — up wind 
when they heard the call, and make directly toward me. 

They turned just at the place where the draw came out 
level with the plateau, and came right straight down the 
draw, flying not more than twenty feet above the ground, 
and not saying a single word as they came, evidently 
bound to see about that calling. As I lay on my back I 
could see them coming right at me, and knew they 
would pass directly over my companion, but I could also 
see that he did not know aa were coming, for his eyes 
were set in a wild glare on the honking legi ns out over 
the flats which were still coming on, but apparently 
about to pass teo wide for a shot. I didnot dare to move 
a muscle, and I could not make a sound to let him know. 
All I could do was to give a honk once in a while. soft 
and low. at which he only crouched the lower and glared 
the harder right ahead, while the birds were coming down 
at right angles to that direction. They came almost over 
him, and then I called out to him, ‘See, shoot! Right 
over your head!’ Startled and at a loss to know what I 
meant, he sprung up with gun at a “ready,” and looked 
wildly every way in tne world but the right one. I 
wanted him to have a shot, and he must surely have 
killed at least two, for they were not twenty yards from 
him, but of course it was all over in an instant, for the 
birds veered and swung out as soon asl rose. I waited 
till the last instant and then fired over Peabody's head 
and beyond him, killing one fine big goose at nearly fifty 
yards; Peabody being about thirty yards from me I 
should think. It was then too late for him to geta bird 
down, and he lost the best shot any of us had on the trip. 
But as it was, we had a fine string of grand birds to carry 
in with us, six or seven I think it was, or maybe more, 
for I made no note of it. We had a most delightful 
morning on that high wind-swept plateau, and a finer 
sight of geese one could not ask. We killed only the big 
honker, or Canada goose, but there were all sorts in the 
vast clouds and strings that crossed over. It was keen 
sport to lie flat in the short grass and watch them com- 
ing, wondering whether one was to get ashot or not. I 
had no better fun to my notion on the whole tripSouth 
than on that morning. “9g ~ 

A CHANGE OF SCENE. 


When we came to count up our spoils we found that 
we had done no irreparable damage to the wildfowl, for 
at noon our ice-box only showed fourteen geese and a 
couple of dozen or so of ducks. On a three days’ hunt 
this same fall, on ground a little further to the east, 
along the coast, Jid Bludworth and another shooter, 
both shooting for the market, killed 164 geese. We did 
not want to make any such killing as that, butstill, hav- 
ing a good notion of some goose shooting, we were will- 
ing to listen to the importunities of Oscar Guessaz and 
pull out for better ducking grounds. Meantime our 
promised norther began to materialize, and as this would 
give us a fair wind home, we ate a hurried lunch—most 
of us in wet clothes, for it came on to rain suddenly as 
we were coming in—and hoistiag anchor, tore out of the 
bay under a ripping wind which mide the skipper reef 
everything close down. Our passage in to Rockport was 
a little wet, but very fast, and at 6 in the evening we 
made the pier. Mitchell, the cook, was then very soon 
working over such a dinner as only the Texas coast can 
produce—duck, oysters. pompano, trout, etc. 3 

Thus ended the first chapter of the vacation of Col. Bill 
Peabody and his friends, and everybody was pleased but 
the man from San Antonio. ‘‘Get this car out of here, 
he said, ’and let’s get over to Corpus. I'll show you 
some shooting.”’ And he being constituted high captain 
of the chase and minister plenipotentiary, we told him to 
let her go. Soone bright warm winter morning we found 
ourselves about forty miles further west on the obliging 
Aransas Pass Railroad, side-tracked in Corpus Christi, 
and ready for a closer acquaintance with some grounds 
of which we had heard great accounts. Further depo- 
nent saith not till next week. E. Houau. 

909 Security Building, Chicago, Il. 





Spring in the Northwest. ; 

SEATTLE, Wash., March 29.—Spring is here with us. 
Ducks have gone north, flowers are beginning to bloom, 
humming birds have arrived, grouse are hooting, and 
sixty-six big black bass have connected with the business 
end of my fishing outfit so far this spring; biggest one 
weighed four and a half pounds. General run of them 
weigh two pounds each. Minnows for bait; not taking 
a spoon yet. Some spearing done, and it should be 


* stopped square off. Trout season opens next Monday, and 


they are rising to natural flies in the lake now. Bass 
were planted in Lake Union six years ago, and are plenty 
to afford good fishing now; of these, more anon. I keep 
finding a new Forest and Stream on nee while, 
lways find them ‘‘the best people on earth. 
—- E. C. COMANCHO. 
scenic as cet ate ae 

r’s Set Line Snaps, gives satisfaction and does 
Pa gg hyenas attending the old methods of set line 
fishing.—Adv, 
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Aatuyal History. 
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THE SILENT ENERGY OF TREES. 


One does not realize when in the forest in early sum- 
mer, that all around there is a silent, ceaseless mysterious 
force at work, greater in its aggregate hydraulic power 
than any engine ever constructed by man. It is the 
mechanical circulation of the life element of the tree, 
one of the marvelous things of nature. 

This life giving substance, this silent force, is largely 
water, and contains in solution the elements needed for 
the nourishment of the tree. It is gathered by the roots 
that reach out in all directions, like the arms of a giant 
cuttle-fish, and thence taken up the tree through the 
cells, or veins, throughout the trec, even to the tips of 
the tiny twigs, and thence enters the leaves. 

The outer woody portion of the tree, or that which lies 
next to the bark, is commonly known as sap wood, 
and varies in thickness in trees of different species, as 
well as in trees of the same species, age and size. It is in- 
fluenced in its growth by location, soil, a and 
other physical conditions. In trees of considerable size 
the sap wood ,is often not more than one inch in thick- 
ness, while in trees of small size, it may be seen several 
inches thick. The porous and yielding character of sap 
wood and its cellular structure, afford a convenient 
medium for the ge of the sap, or life element, for dis- 
tribution throughout the tree. 

The ieaves are wonderfully constructed, and perform 
singular duty.@They are the catch basin and esca 
valves of the ‘circulating element. In the back of the 
leaf are numerous breathing organs. or lungs, which 
partly absorb the circulating element gathered by the 
roots and also assist infthrowing off the moeisture. 

When the life element, which the roots have gathered, 
reaches the leaves, a process takes place which separates 
by chemicalfaction most of the water, and throws off the 

luszas vapor into the air. 

There is, however, enough water retained to act as a 
circulating element, a porticn returring to the roots, 
during ‘which time the digesting process goes on in its 
assimilation with the food substance. The number of 
lungs in a single leaffseem almost incredible. As many 
as 160,000 have been ascertained to occupy one square 
inch of surface. 

Dr. Parker says that ‘‘an evaporation from the leaves 
of a single tree would be equal te two and a half gallons 
daily.’’ Another has estimated that it would equal two 
hundred and twelve inches of rain fall, or one foot of 
water from a surface equal to fifteen feet square. 

For evidence of the wonderful working power of tree 
sap, strike an axe into a young and thrifty tree of decid- 
uous species during May or June. Upon withdrawing 
the axe,‘a stream will trickle down like blood from the 
newly made gash of an animal. If girdled at such time 
the cells or arteries having become severed, the tree_will 
soon beginjtojwither and then die. 

A striking instance of the silent energy of trees came 
to my noticeZmany years ago, while exploring the then 
vast forest:wilderness of the upper peninsula of Michigan. 
One dayiduring the early part of May, with two Indian 
packers,'or carriers, we had reached the divide that sep- 
arates the waters of Lakes Superior and Michigan. Fires 
a few years before had denuded most of the original 
forest growth, and for. miles we traveled over 7 
plains, in places partly] covered with a growth of jac 
pine. The sun’s rays seemed scorchingly hot. We 
suffered much from thirst, for not a drop of water could 
we find. About sunset I noticed in the distance a clump 
of heavy timber, and pushing forward to reach it before 
dark, found it to consist mostly of sugar maple and red 
birch. This timbered spot was in a depression of the 
surrounding surface, and covered an area of two or three 
hundred acres. I instructed the Indians to:quickly un- 
sling their packs and hasten in search of water before 
darkness set in. They hurried off in opposite directions, 
while I prepared tocamp. The evening had grown quite 
cool, i I looked around to find suitable wood for fuel 
during the night. Often whenfcamping I had used the 
red birch, and found that it burned freely while green, 
and gave cheerful flame.without crackling sparks, like 
some other kinds of wood, but burned down into quiet, 
glowing coals, which lasted through the long nights. 

Finding a young‘and thrifty birch near where I had 
made camp, I took an axe and struck a vigorous blow 
into the tree.*,Upon withdrawing the axe, I was; as- 
tonished to see a stream of sap gush forth and trickle 
down upon the leaves at the roots of the tree. I then cut 
a V shaped groove around a portion of the tree, hollowed 
out a piece of wood for a spout, struck a deep blow into 
the tree at the base of the groove and drove the spout 
into it. Quickly,unloosening one of the packs, I took 
from it a half-gallon vessel, and placing it under the 
spout, in a few minutes there wasfenough cool, delicious 
sap in the vessel to satisfy my longing thirst. When the 
Indians returned—who_reported that they had found no 
water—the vessel was jrunning over with sap, and they 
were not slow in emptyingfit. That evening and the next 
morning, having no water, we made coffee from this sap, 
and it was as fragrant and refreshing as_the Mocha 
sipped in far distant lands. 

Guttard demonstrated the sweating operation of trees, by 
an experiment in which he enclosed thetbranch offa tree 
in a glass tube containing a neck, which was inserted in 
a flask and the whole hermetically sealed to prevent 
evaporation. The moisture oozing from the branch 
gathered in a sides ofjthe tube,'and trickled 
down into the k below. After remaining in the flask 
twenty-four hours, when| opened, it was shown upon 
weighing that the fluid exuded from the branch was an 
ounce and three drams, while the branch weighed only 
five drams and a half. 

“, The physical energy of the saplof trees has been esti- 
mated as fourteen times'greater than that of the blood in 


man. ee 

Hales, while experimenting in this direction, fitted a 
long tube to the stem of a young vine, and ascertained 
that the fluid from the vine rose to the height of forty- 
four feet. Scientific experiments along various lines in 
this interesting field have‘been many, and from these we 
are Jed to believe that forests exert influences that are in 
many ways beneficial to man. In carrying out the plan 
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of creative design, the silent energy of trees no doubt per- 
form an important part of this work. There is much yet 
to learn, for as an eminent scientist has said, ‘there is a 
vast residium of unexplained phenomena.” 

Tennessee. H. B. WETZELL. 





Game Bag and Gun. 


Sportsmen’s Exposition. 


May 138 to 18. Madison Square Garden, New York.—First annual 
Sportsmen’s Exposition. 


ANOTHER TRIP TO CEDAR POINT. 


“Breatl.es there the man with soul so dead, 
Who never to himself hath said, 
This is my own, my native land.” 


And every true and loyal son of old Maryland should 
hold in affectionate remembrance the gentle old bard for 
striking that one golden chord on his “‘harp of a thousand 
strings.’’ Especially do we, sons of old Kent, ae we drive 
down through Maryland’s garden on the eastern shore, 
and note its broad, fertile acres, hemmed in with fine 
orchards of peach and bits of woodland primeval, while 
the old colonial mansions crown the numerous rivers and 
creeks that belt her around like some sylvan queen of 
old. It is a land of milk and honey, and though the 
ducats may be scarce, her horn of plenty is never empty. 
To the sportsman-epicure it is Elysium, for here,when he 
drops the canvas back or red head (wild celery fattened) 
the chances are that the bird will strike the water 
directly over a diamond back terrapin, which in turn will 
be over or in sight of an oyster as large as a saddle rock. 
Humor, wit and hospitality are the traits of her sons (and 
though the writer is a non-resident of twenty years) he, 
like every one else, finds the latch string on the outside. 

The club is composed of gentlemen of the county who, 
during the season, take every advantage of its fine 
shooting of ducks, geese and swan. What red-letter 
days of our lives are those spent at the old club 
house, nestling beneath the giant cedar tree, out on the 
point, with the broad waters of the Chester River all 
around us, and of the Chesapeake only a mile or so back 
of the house. There a man is only as old as he feels, and 
the abandon of youth is common to all. 

On reaching the club house with my kind host Wm. 
S. Walker, Fsq.. as true a sportsman in every sense of 
the word as ever] glanced down a gun barrel, we find 
several jolly members already there, including Mr. H., 
of Washington, and Walton, with the swan-like voice. 
We stow our traps away for the next five days, amid a 
chorus of welcomes, and set about preparing luncheon. 
It being about Thanksgiving time, out come the fresh 
spare-rihs and hominy. ‘‘Hog and hominy!’ doI hear 
some one slightingly remark. Go slow, brother. Pos- 
sibly your acquaintance with the hidden gustatory secrets 
of the ‘Southern frying pan is as slight as the aforesaid 
pig’s was of Greek. When the club’s chef, Mr. Walker, 
grasps his old shot bag fender and brings the hissing skil- 
let to view, if his critical eye pronounces the rich brown 
of the meat. “‘just right,” its dollars to cents you would 
have eaten the whole spare rib, just as I did. 

Slinging shell bags over shoulders, we are followed by 
Toler, one of the best duck dogs that ever plunged into 
water, and make for the landing to take the batteau on 
our,way out to theisland. This island, off shore about a 
quarter of a mile, is a hundred yards long by twenty 
wide, with a blind at each end. ere the club shoots on 
the days they forbid shooting in the creek blinds, which 
are on the other side of the point. Reaching the island, 
we put out nearly a hundred or so decoys, and take posi- 
tions in the blind ready for them. Presently we see in 
the distance a dark line just skimming the water on their 
way up the river in our direction. How you rivet your 
eyes on them, until it seems as if your fascinated gaze 
must in some way or other help them to see the decoys. 
This bunch of 1edheads do see them anyway, whether 
hypnotized or ‘not, and as they come off abreast of us 
they make that !sudden and graceful sweep in, still in 
flock formation, to join their new found friends. What 
a pretty picture it is, and where is the man to whom it 
will ever grow old, as he sees them set their wings and 
sail in to the decoys, until within a few yards of the outer 
ones, when they throw their whole body up against the 
wind, and with necks outstretched to balance tneir drop- 
ping feet’a: it were, slowly settle down to light. Just as 
tnose two feet are beginning to drop is the time to see 
that your gun sight is bearing exactly between them, and 
if so, pull the trigger—-which we do. As the smoke rolls 
off, five or six nice fat ducks float in the water before 
you, and what a pleasing sensation fills you as you note 
the particular one you remember having ‘“‘had it on” 
float off on his back, kicking his paddlesin the air to 
show he requires no shooting over. Toler brings them 
in, and we place them on their breasts to let the weat 
drop, the only way to lay down a freshly killed duck. 
This is a good beginning we think, so out come our pipes 
as additional consolation, and Mr. Walker resumes his 
man-of-war tread in his end of the blind to ward off 
cold feet. 

Here come three “‘buckets,”’ as the coot is known and 
termed in these waters, and with their cootish charac- 
teristics they decoy up nicely, as you think, only to try 
and dart across the decoys, but we are vn to them, and as 
they make us a nice left driving shot, the shells explode 
the exact instant the guns find a straight line between 
the tip end of their wings and their bills, resulting in Tol- 
er — three more jobs on hand. ’Tis thus the 
pleasant hours pass away, until taking up time comes, 
when we pay the{piper well for our fun, as the taking up 
of a hundred decoys with ice making on your hands as 
a wind the strings around them, is no joke on the fel- 
ow doing it. 

Supper over we settle down to solid comfort beside the 
roaring wood fire, and joke and story follow in quick suc- 
cession—one on my excellent host is too good to let pass. 
His reputation as a shot is second to none. A former 
factotum of the club, known as Sammy George, now 
gathered to his fathers, a droll humor: “I was 
crawling down on a flock of forty black ducks the other 
day,’’ he used to say, ‘‘and when I was within two gun- 

shots of them the old drake stuck his heaa up and took 











a look. ‘Mr. Walker!’ he said,and wentygon feeding 
Then an old hen stuck her head up. ‘Mr. Walker!’ she 
said, and went on feeding. Still anotber* r. Walker!’ 
and another ‘Mr. Walker!’ and they all wen on quietly 
feeding. Presently I got within gunshot of them and 
blazed away, killing balf the flock. Lordy, how they got 
out of that, saying ‘Another gunner! Another gunner! 
Another gunner!’’ 

The following day was a creek shooting one, and the 
dawn found us in the muddy blind. An oystering pungy 
had anchored in the north of the creek over night, and 
we were afraid it would interfere with ducks coming in 
the creek. But no. ‘Mark! around Cedar Point,”’ and 
the ball is opened by a fine flock of bay blackheads swing- 
ing in the creek. It isa large bunch, and we know that 
in consequence they will be chary in tolling. Spying our 
decoys, they draw in, and we think everything con and 
they are our meat; until suddenly they flirt off about 
seventy yards out. ‘“‘Here goes, anyhow,’’ says Mr. 
Walker, springing up and levelling on them; and as he is 
always “‘loaded for b’ar,’’ his single B’s drop two dead as 
Hector. — didn’t think our invitation with 4’s was 
urgent enough, and kept on up the creek in the way our 
fathers say an election in Maine went for Gov. Kent. 

“Now gentlemen, in case any single ducks are flying, 
it‘s turn and turn about, and L., you lead off,’’ says Mr. 
Walker. The suin had just thrown his first glance above 
the horizon, when, looking over towards Hail Point. I 
saw a duck swing into the creek from his flight down 
the river. My low call of ‘‘Mark’’ was instantly fol- 
lowed by that duck being able to see nothing about that 
blind, save possibly the crowns of our dead grass colored 
caps, but he did see the redhead decoys as he came 
nearer. How prettily he sweeps in to join them, beirg 
only a or ten feet high, and sets his wings to sail in 
for his light, which he does until nearly up to the decoys, 
when he resumes them suddenly and continues his flight 
right over the decoysand on toward usin the blind, rising 
as he comes and describing a half circle as he draws off. 
“By George, he’s a big one,”’ I say asI rise in turn for 
my aim. He saw me and made extra efforts to get out 
of it, now that his worst suspicions were confirmed; but 
too late, my boy, I hope, as 1 feverishly seek his bill over 
my gun barrel, and see him ‘‘shoved up’’ in the air as the 
charge of shot hit him, and pretty well ragged up, my 
first canvas back smacks the water ‘neatly et ”” as 
my companion said. 

About 10 o’clock the wind swung around to the east, 
and it ape d grew overcast, beginning to rain in a short 
time. My companions left for the house, only a hundred 
yards or so distant, for their oil skins, leaving me on 
guard. And now happened one of those incidents regard- 
ing the peculiarities of ducks that are paradoxical. We 
all knew the extreme shyness of wild ducks, their sus- 
. and how at times it seems that they can almost 

ear you think. Well, my companions evidently found 
the clubhouse attractive, for they were in no hurry 
about returning. At length I became cramped from sit- 
ting in one position in the boat, which the rising tide had 
caused us to haul up into the blind. and stood up in it to 
restore my circulation with my back to the decoys, the 
whole of my body showing above the blind. As nothing 
had been flying, I relaxed my vigilance and stood up, 
looking towards the house for my companions. Pres- 
ently I heard them coming through the path of rushes, 
and as the head man came in sight I saw him stop sud- 
denly, and burst out laughing, exclaiming “Will, you are 
a dandy duck-shooter, just look at the blackhead I 
scared up right out of the middle of your decoys.”’ Yes, 
it was a bad one on me, that duck had actually decoyed 
and lit in the midst of them, and my whole body was in 
plain view. I can only account for it by the cardinal 
rule of ducking—keep still, which [happened todo. The 
— = in heavily and spoiled the shooting for the rest of 

e day. 

The first gray streaks of dawn the next day found us 
out on the island, and the inner blind contained Walter 
and myself. We had ozt, besides forty or fifty decoys, 
three swan ones also off on Walter’s right, I sitting on his 
left. The morning gave no signs of promise, as the sun 
rose on a gentle southerly breeze, which caused all the 
fine ducks to remain ded off in Sandy Hollow, and 
nothing flew but a few trash ducks, such as sou’-souther- 
lies and buckets, several of which we caused to miss a 
SS elsewhere they seemed in a hurry to keep. We 
had just lighted our pipes and were sitting quietly enjoy- 
ing them, when W. suddenly touched me on the knee and 
whispered ‘don’t move, don’t turn your head, keep quiet 
as death, here come three swan right in to the decoys.” 
‘All right,” I said, “‘let them draw in well, and save me 
the head swan.”’ ‘‘Yes, I'll do it, but see that you kill 
him.” In spite of his injunction my head slowly gets 
around somehow and there, sure enough, were the three 
grand birds, coming right on to us only a hundred yards 
off and twenty high. What in the world has suddenly 
got the matter with my heart? does the old thing want. 
to crack a rib, or jump out of my mouth, which! 
Steadily they bear down on us, and are soclose W. thinks 
it best not to call. When they nearly reach the decoys, 
their quick eyes undeceive them, and they veer off, but 
too late, as they are now within fine gunshot. ‘Now 
let them have it,’’ cries out W., as the leading bird draws 
out opposite me, and he springs up with old reliable 
—o- muzzle-loader in hand. tts boom is followed 
by the middle swan’s neck curling up in its tumble, and 
it displaces nearly a hogshead of water as it strikes the 
river, as dead as Adam’s grandmother. What became 
of my head bird? Let’s draw a curtain o’er the scene. 
I wasn’t after swan, anyhow. Ducks are more my size. 
But there is one thing you can bet your last penny on, 
and that is I shot—but where—I have not found out yet. 
The only satisfaction I got out of that old head swan was 
seeing Walter touch him up with his second barrel when 
a hundred yards off so that we thought he would throw 
his tail feathers out of jrint, and we had no doubt that 
some oysterman over on the bay would enjoy roast swan 
as the result of that shot. The ubiquitous Toler quickly 
—— us - era Rip which proved to be in fine 
condition, an wou ve given my little fin 
able to say “‘I killed it.’’ , . =e 

The morning passed with a few more shots at ducks 
trading around, though with indifferent success. i 
the early afternoon, while nothing was flying, 
all assembled in the blind talking of various’ 
when the question arose as to the merits of 
ducks for the table. Mr. Walker remarked 
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opinion ducks are like the Irishman’s whiskey, none are 
bad, but some are better than others; it greatly depended 
upon their stay in the oven.’’ To this, Mr. H., of Wash- 
ington, volunteers the information that he could tell al- 
most every duck by its flavor, especially redheads and 
canvas backs, That was a. > Instantly the wink 
went around. Next mornin r. W. informed us that 
the provisions were running low, and some of us would 
have to contribute ducks toward supper that night. ‘“‘I’ll 
give a pair of redheads,’ “‘I’ll give a pair of blackheads,”’ 
and so on until more than enough were secured. Mr. 
Beck was detailed to superintend the picking. Now of 
all the ducks on the engeete. the coot, or bucket, is 
heid in the lowest esteem; but, of course, he saw that a 
bucket was dressed. That evening when we were all 
drawn up around the table, with appetites a yard long, 
one chose this and one that duck, and gotit. ‘Which 
will you have, Mr. H., redhead or blaékhead?’’ says 
the obligin, Mr. B. ‘Redhead, thank you,” and the first 
half of the breast of the bucket was handed over to him. 
My, how we all did enjoy that supper (and I must say, 
the ducks too.) ‘‘How’s your duck, Mr. H?’’ says Mr. 
“Perfectly delicious, splendid, thank you; I never enjoyed 
a duck more.’’ ‘Have the other half of this redhead, 
wont you? I’ve saved for ag “Thank you very much, 
I believe I will,’ says Mr. H. The breastfof the bucket is 
handed over to him, and in less than ten minutes the 
whole of that old bucket is safely stowed away beneath 
his capacious vest. They were a gentlemanly lot, those 
good fellows. They knew when to lay down a hand. 
And I have no doubt that when Mr. H. reads his Forest 
and Stream of this issue, as all good sportsmen do, he 
will know for the first time of the manner in which the 
Cedar Point men judge of a man’s taste for wild duck. 
The next day, while in the middle blind on the creek, an 
old sou’-southerly floated in to the decoys, and then set- 
tled down across the water two hundred yards off and 
went about her business of filling her craw full of small 
fish from the river’s bottom. Nothing flying, Mr. Walker 
said, “‘L., try her with that rifle and see how close you 
can come to her.” It was a Winchester 32.40 which a 


guest had been using on deer in the Adirondacks in Sep-. 


tember. I took a careful sight and let go, the smoke 
blowing back in “y face. ‘By George, you've killed it,” 
they exclaimed, but I saw nothing in the water.‘ 
Presently the old southerly came up forty yards off, 
twisting her head around and looking generally as if 
thinking ‘“‘what in thunder was that?” ‘Well, you hit 
exactly where she was anyhow—try her again, and rest 
your elbow on the edge of the blind.” ith a feeling 
that I had better let well enough alone, I at length con- 
sented, and took a careful aim at her side. ‘You got her 
this time,’ they cried, and sure enough, I had—so you 
see the difference of shooting at ducks even with a rifle; 
and at swan with fifty more chances, a matter of nerve. 
Walter duplicated the shot by cutting off the neck of a 
water-witch. Walter also saw me shoot the tail feathers 
out of a goose on the wing with the same rifle, and yet I 
couldn’t kill a swan at forty yards. The memory of that 
old swan galled me. : . 

And thus it was, gentle reader, if your patience has fol- 
lowed me this long, that we Marylanders spend our days 
at old Cedar Point, the mecca of our shooting hopes. 
And as we take up the decoys for the last time on every 
Saturday morning, we begin to count the hours again 
until we shall throw them into the water the fellowing 
Tuesday. , J. L. B. 


A QUAIL HUNT ON HORSEBACK. 


Probably very few sportsmen of the New England 
States ioae cumnidnael anything half as delightful as a 





‘ quail hunt on horseback. Taking together the pleasure 


from the saddle, the gentle, cooling breeze wafted 
through the resinous pines, the beautiful Southern sky, 
and above all, to watch the motions of a good dog as it 
moves about eager to catch the scent so pleasing to its 
nostrils, makes a trip of this kind the beau ideal of a 
n’s life. . 
“7 cee of Southern Florida is well adapted for 
horseback riding, being flat and free from underbrush, 
and scattered over it is a growth of the stately Georgia 


pine, growing forty or fifty to the acre. The short, thick © 


wi rass or ‘‘rough,”’ as it is here called, covering 
fhe ao ike a soft caioek: affords a hiding place for in- 
numerable quail. ; 7 
Rising with the sun one morning, Cousin John and I 
took plenty of shells and after eating our breakfast, 
mounted our steeds and rode through the woods, ac- 
companied by our setter dog Fanny, in search of Bob 
White. Our dog soon came to appoint, and we dismounted, 
throwing the bridle reins over the horses’ heads, and leav- 
ing them to feed, while we went forward with guns 
ready, waiting for the flush of the birds. As they rose, 
we each dropped one bird, and marked down the covey 
in a thick bunch of palmettos, which grew about to one’s 
knee. Having secured the dead birds, we started after 
the scattered flock. The dog soon found them, and two 
rose; one of them to fall a victim of the gun, the other 
getting away safely, but as I fired, two deer, which had 
been lying in the palmettos, almost under my feet, rose 
and jumped away as if there was no need of particular 
hurry, and indeed there was not, as it was close season 
for them and we were loaded for quail. They made a 
picture not easily forgotten, as they jumped away almost 
without muscular effort. We got one more bird out of 
that covey and left them, as they had now gotten into 
the thicket of the palmettos, where it was hard to flush 
them. s 
assing an orange grove some distance on, 
ont pointed in one corner of it. As we dismounted 
we saw a notice “‘no trespassing,’’ but as no good sports- 
man would call off his dog on such a gamey point as Fan 
had, we determined to risk the wrath of the owner by 
chancing a shot. We went in and the dog started for- 
ward, roading them first out of the grove, and we were 
in hopes of being on safe ground in a moment, but soon 
she turned and went into the grove again, almost crawl- 
ing along the ground, and we knew the birds were near. 
They rose with a flurry of wings, about twenty of them, 
and we dropped four out of the bunch. e got two 
more before they flew into a thicket of bushes, 
which made it impossible to follow them. These bay 
bushes grow at intervals throughout the pine forest, and 
make a safe hiding place for the flushed coveys. Many 


flocks of quail might be entirely killed by ruthless 
hunters if it were not for these harbors of refuge for the 
frightened little fellows. No man or dog can drive them 
out, once they seek safety there. We were not disturbed 
by the owner of the grove, and soon left his premises. It 
is not often one finds such signs in this part of the 
country, and most of them are posted to warn off the ever 
gay and festive tramp, who is always found where fruit is 
plenty and work scarce. I do not mean that a deserving 
man cannot find work in this country, but none of these 
rough and ‘‘reddy”’ individuals ever lost his eyesight look- 
ing for it. 

e continued on the trip, and soon our dog showed 
signs that told us that more quail were near. We left 
the horses and hastened to where she was pointing. She 
then moved about in nearly a circle, and came up to the 
windward of the birds. We knew that they lay between 
the logs and ourselves, somewhere near the low of a 
large tree, and as we moved forward again, the birds 
rose. We were lucky enough to drop four on the rise, 
aoe Notng up the flock succeeded in getting three more 

irds. 

It was near noon-time, so we concluded to eat our 
lunch, feed our horses, and then ride home. We saddled 
up again after eating and resting awhile under the shady 
tree and started homeward, well satisfied with our fore- 
noon’s hunt. 

On our way home we saw some wild pigeons feeding in 
a field, and John sat down at the edge next to the woods 
to ‘‘knock”’ them, while I went around the field to drive 
them over him. I flushed the pigeons, but John must 
have been {meditating, for he allowed the flock to pass, 
and pilled only the last one that flew over. 

We had bagged that day seventeen quail, one fox and 
a wild pigeon, which was sport enough for one day. 
Taking into consideration that we had to eat all the quail 
we killed, we thought we got that day sufficient, as we 
had no desire to challenge any Massachusetts champion 
quail eater. 

This is only a sample of the many happy days I have 
spent in the South, and 1 hope it will not be many years 
before I can again sit in the saddie and follow the dog 
after quail on horseback. WEB WORCESTER. 


NEBRASKA SHOOTING. 


Hastines, Neb., April 7.—The Nebraska Legislature 
has adjourned without passing the much needed game 
laws, and—if the daily papers are to be believed—without 
passing anything save vicious and boodle-laden measures. 

The bill, as framed by the Nebraska sportsmen, was in 
the main a good one, though it had some objectionable 
features to my way of thinking, chief of which was the 
clause compelling non-residents to pay a license of $50. 
The arguments used by those in favor of it were that it 
kept out market hunters and gangs of so-called sports- 
men who came in private cars, killed game by the whole- 
sale and left it to rot beside the track. While its sup- 
porters were honest and sincere, it always looked to me 
as one-sided and selfish in the extreme. In the first 
place, the majority of the market hunters are residents 
of the State and it would not affect them. In the second 
ee, a fee of $50 would not keep out the market hunter. 

f compelled to pay it, he could make several hundred 
dollars oy shooting for market; and again, as this class 
of men hunt mostly in a thinly settled, and often entirely 
uninhabited part of the State, where they would not 
likely be interrupted, it would be hard to collect it. If 
found by a game warden, they would claim to be resi- 
dents of the State, a thing hard and expensive to dis- 
prove. 

The game butchers, on the other hand, that come in 
private cars are men of wealth, or they could not afford 
the luxuries and expenses incident to traveling and liv- 
ing on Pullmans, and a license of $50 or even more would 
not materially increase their expenses, or if it did it 
would cut no figure with such men. 

The real prompter of this clause was the infamous Blow 
bill, of Illinois; this clause, like the similar one passed 
by North Dakota, was but an echo of the recent agitation 
in Illinois. 

The best feature of our proposed bill was promptly 
killed in committee; that was the provision for a game 
warden and deputies. Without such officers, and good 
ones at that, the State might just as well wipe all game 
laws off the statute books, for all the good they do. 
Illegal and wanton destruction of game and fish go 
merrily on from Jan. 1 to Dec. 31, and if there have been 
ever an arrest and conviction I never heard of it. Market 
shooters and fishermen carry on their trade openly and 
above board all the time, and game is shipped out of the 
State with no more attempt at concealment that if it were 
so much hogs and cattle. 

The ‘Sand Hills,’ the northwestern quarter of the 
State, is about the only place left in which prairie chick- 
ens and grouse can now be found, and even there the sup- 

ly is being decimated at such a rate that before anotner 
Lachiabere meets it will not te worth one’s while to go 
there; in that section the market hunter and game hog 
reign supreme. They shoot hens while laying eggs an 

oung chicks not able to fly, and indulge in all sorts of 
ike pleasantries. Not six weeks ago, while in Shelton, 

Neb., I heard of a gang of market hunters that were still 
in the “‘Hills’’ shoot’ng for market; ons of them was 
in town at the time (the*whole gang live in or near Shel- 
ton), and stated that he had just received $80 for a lot of 
chickens shipped to Omaha dealers. He came in for sup- 
plies, and was going back to join his party on the head 
waters of the Dismal River to get more chickens. He 
also stated that several other parties were shooting for 
market in that section. Is it any wonder game is get- 
ting scarce? As for fish, why seines and purse nets are 
more plentiful than fishing rods in Nebraska. The 
average resident of the smaller towns and large towns as 
well, scorns any method of taking fish that is slower 
than a good sized seine. 

I read Sandy Griswold’s account in Forest and Stream 
of the scarcity of ducks and geese this spring, and tan 
vouch for the accuracy of his statements from painful ex- 
perience, for I very recently spent a week on the Platte. 
It is no wonder they are scarce, with no feed or water to 
keep them here, and no peace or rest if the small re- 
mainder of the once countless flocks shuld come. I have 
watched the fast diminishing flocks for a good many 
years, and am only surprised that a single goose remains 


alive to-day, for the constant and never ending slaughter 
has gone on from the first day the white man discovered 
this famous goose ground. Such wanton destruction 
would long since have annihilated anything less wary 
than @ goose, and even their once countless flock has 
dwindled down to a corporal’s guard. For every goose 
now seen in the river, there were a thousand twelve or 
fifteen years ago. The average man explains this by stat- 
ing that the main flight now passes much further west; 
while this is true, it is only soina measure. Years of 
observation on the river, from Plattsmouth to the Colo- 
rado and Wyoming line, has convinced me that this 
grand game bird is fast following the buffalo. So come 
on, you fellows, and let’s kill them all off and be done 
with it. If you don’t hurry up they will all be gone. 
Come early and bring lots of shells and kill all you can 
or the other fellows will get them all. 

On my recent trip I first stopped at Clark’s, one of the 
best points on the eastern end of the river, and thought 
surely 1 would get a few birds, as I have always been 
fortunate enough to do in the past. But on reaching the 
river, I soon came to the conclusion that I had lost no 
geese in that neighborhood. Up and down the river for 
miles there was a man with his gun ready every ten feet. 
Every sand bar bad one or more blinds, all there was 
room for, and every blind, as far as I could learn, con- 
tained in addition to several men, a good sized jug of 
“snake medicine.’’ It was as hilarious a crowd as I ever 
ran across, and its members were more dangerous to them- 
selves than to the geese. The reckless way in which guns 
were pointed made a man with a light life insurance do 
a lot of hard thinking. I didn’t stay there long, and did 
not even take my gun out of thecase. If a flock of 
—_ did come in sight, they didn’t stay long, and were 

ollowed by a general bombardment all along the line. 
It mattered not if they were half a mile high, these gen- 
tlemen had a contract to use up a certain number of 
shells, and were bound to keep it. How they avoided 
several serious accidents, to me isa conundrum. From 
where I stood behind a tree I could see that several of 
them could not stand up without reeling. 

From Clark’s I went to several favorite points of mine, 
and found things very little better; there were fewer men 
and not so much drunkenness, but very few geese any- 
where. The result of my week’s shoot was just eleven, 
and over half of these were brant. One box of twenty- 
five shelis was more than sufficient for a week’s hunt. 
On comparing notes with friends and acquaintances, I 
found that everyone had had the same,experience. 

Quail are reported as having fared very badly this 
winter; farmers all report having found whole bevies 
frozen to death. A recent clause to the proposed game 
laws was to make a close season for three years on quail, 
but this, with the rest of the game bill, went to sleep in 
the committee room. W. R. H. 


TEXAS AND THE SOUTHWEST. 


As the generous spring sheds its beneficent glow over 
the sunny Southland, the writer tourist and sportsman, 
following in the waye of the swift-winged bird of pas- 
sage, tarns his face northward and prepares his nose for 
the grindstone of business—that is if they have any busi- 
ness, 

It is with deep regret that the Southwest Texas end of 
Forest and Stream announces the departure of Richard 
Merrill, of Milwaukee, and A. W. Adams, of Chicago, 
and while regetting the Northwest migration of these gen- 
tlemen, it might also be whispered to the sportsmens’ 
world that their absence will be felt until their return. 
They both have ingratiated themselves in the good 
graces of our people, buth in the field and at the trap, and 
in doffing its sombrero as a parting salute, Texas Field 
fondly wishes au revoir. 








Speaking of Northern and Southern sportsmen, reminds 
me that some individual who was evidently long on 
abuse, but intensely short on facts and truth. caused to 
be printed in one of the Northern sportsmens’ journals 
that when a shooter crossed the eighty pei cent. line and 
had won a pair of fifteen-cent spurs at that magnificent 
gait, that he was henceforth immediately barred from 
anticipating in the tournaments in Texas. Desiring at 
one fell swoop to give that individual his newspaporial 
quietus, and at the same time doing my full duty asa 
correspondent to present the facts, and thereby undeceiv- 
ing the trap shooters of the North, I cheerfully point to 
the fact that the annual tournament of the Texas Sports- 
men’s Association, to be held at San Antonio May 15, 16, 
17, 18 and 19 is open to the world, and that it means that 
our old friends Rolla Heikes, Charlie Budd, DuBray, 
Money, McMurchy, Dr. Carver, Elliott, Brewer, Fulford, 
and all the Northern cracks are cordially invited to come 
down here and take a place in the squads composed of 
eighty per cent. men. It means that the $500 in cash 
and the $500 in merchandise are as open to them as to any 
one whois proud to claim the Lone Star State as his perma- 
nent home, provided, however, that these gentlemen 
hold the gun straight. One Texas enthusiast, Mr. M. F, 
Hope, of Farmersville, writes to-day: ‘“‘Good! Let ’em 
all come!”’ 5 





The game procession has almost passed northward, and 
we are now in the midst of a large flight of plover of all 
kinds; the golden bird is here, so is the upland and our 
Southwest Texas prairies are covered with curlews and 
other birds of that ilk. TEXAS FIELD. gf 


CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 





MUSK OX AND BUFFALO. { 

CuicaGo, Ill., April 12.—The Free Press, of Winnipeg, 
Man., prints in its issue of April 10 a very interesting in- 
terview with Mr. Harry Munn, an intrepid traveler just 
back from the far North, where he had considerable ex- 
perience with the great game of a practically untraveled 
country. The interview is so well done and gives so 
much news that I scarce know how toshorten it. It 
will be news, for instance, to learn that the musk ox, an 
animal supposed to be seen only upon the rarest occa- 
sions, let alone pursued extensively, has become the sub- 
ject of protective laws. If this be so, what shall we say 
or do for the game of our own worn-out covers? Much 
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in the way of news, too, is the information in regard to 
the buffalo of the remote region described. 

It seems that Mr. Munn left from Edmonton, taking 
the Hudson Bay route to Athabasca Lake and the Slave 
River, to Ft. Resolution, going thenve to Fon du Lac for 
caribou shooting, failing to find any musk ox en route 
along Artillery Lake. The caribou were so abundant 
near Fon du Lac that it was no sport to shoot them, so 
Mr. Munn arranged with a party of twelve Indians and 
nine dog trains to go out after ox. Of this trip he says: 

‘**We started with enough food to last us four oe. ex- 
pecting to be away a month. It is necessarv to kill food 
as you go along up there. because the dogs could not 
carry the weight of much provisions. The dogs began to 
starve about the fifth day out, but on that day 1 shot 
three caribou. We went to Lockhart’s River and found 
the snow getting deeper the further north we struck. 
Going due north for three days brought us upon the only 
herd of musk ox we saw. There were twenty-two, and 
we shot nine, turning the dogs loose and herding the 
musk ox like cattle. After that we were delayed by a 
blizzard for two days. with the thermometer from fifteen 
to twenty below. It was not pleasant weather to sit still 
in; we had just enough wood with us to boil meat twice 
a day, but not enough to boil the kettle for tea, and as 
the only food we had was caribou meat and tea, our 
meals were not of an inviting nature. 

‘“‘When the blizzard was over we split up into two 
parties, one going east and west, and the other, the one I 
went with, going north. We travelled for three days 
and saw no more musk ox, and then the Indians said they 
would go home. It had got pretty cold by this time, we 
turned and came back by a different route, taking Great 
Fish River, about twenty miles from the north end of 
Aylmer Lake. There were a few Arctic hares, and 
wandering bands of caribou to be seen, but except for the 

big bands of black wolves, there was very little life stir- 
ring in those regions at that time. These wolves, by the 
way, are a distinct breed from the Arctic wolf, which is 
white, and are unlike the usual timber wolf. They live 
on the straggling caribou, and seem to inspire the Indians 
with some fear. One of our party was out late one night, 
and the rest got very nervous about his safety. 

‘‘We turned back, however, and on the return journey 
we practically starved the whole way. We ran wut of 
caribou meat, and couldn’t get at anything to shoot. 
We opened the hides of the animals we had shot and 
scra off the fat, but it was one long starvation till we 
got back to where the squaws had been left. About 
there we killed three caribou and fed the dogs and our- 
selves. Wehad lost ten dogs out of twenty on the return 
trip—died of starvation. 

‘“‘Here I had the first row with the Indians. They 
wanted to go after the squaws who had left for Slave 
Lake, and I wanted to go back half a day to where the 
caribou were. I said I had starved as much as I wanted 
to for some time, and I was going to killsome meat. In- 
dians get frightfully homesick; they can’t stand a long 
trip away from their people at all, and they turned very 
sulky. Ispoke in French to the half-breed, and he tran- 
slated to the Indians, and we fivally parted in dudgeon. 
I went back with two Indians, the half-breed and dog 
trains, and the rest went south. We killej caribou and 
returned, catching up with the rest of the party at Fon 
du Lac, where the women had collected. They were 
rather glad to see us, as they were just out of food again, 
and we had killed another caribou before joining them. 

“T spent Christmas at Fort Resolution, with a few white 
missionaries, and then went up to Fort Smith to hunt 
Buffalo. Whitney, the man who was sent up by Harper's 
Magazine came with me on this hunt, but we didn’t get 
anything. The second time I went out I spent sixteen 
days hunting the animals, and we got one shot at a bull, 
but he was too far off, and a warm spell setting in about 
that time with a gocd deal of rain, broke up the dog 
sleighing and we couldn’t travel any further. I should 
think there are about 300 buffalo in that country. There 
is no earthly danger of their being exterminated, because 
they go like the wind as soon as a shot is fired, and take 
to the timber, where a horse could not follow them. 
They will travel for about five days on a stretch when- 
ever they are disturbed. 

‘A law has been passed at Ottawa lately, affecting the 
hunting of musk ox, which will certainly make trouble 
among the Indians if it is enforced. Of course. it doesn’t 
follow that it will be, but the law is that the close season 
for musk ox shall begin on Marchi. There used to be 
no closed season for musk ox at all up there, and as the 
Indians don’t begin their spring hunt until March 20, it 
is evident that they will have a strong ground for com- 
plaint, and will practically get no musk ox hunting at 
all. There can be no reason for the passing of such a law 
for the preservation of the animal, because as a matter of 
fact the Indians never get into the musk ox country 
proper; they are only on the edge of it. 

‘‘We made good time returning home, and did 520 
miles of road in thirteen days. I was not sorry to get 
back to civilization.” 


HI: IS DISCOVERED. 

Maj. H. S. Kilbourne, rostered as Major and Surgeon, 
U.S. A., Ft. Clark, Tex., whom the Forest and Stream 
friends of the U. S. Post Offices at Boston and New York 
have for the past two weeks been helping me to trace, 
has been discovered personally and very pleasantly so. 
He writes from Ft. Clark this week, saying in part: ‘“‘In 
the meantime, through the kind offices of Capt. Ander- 
son, I have procured some of the photographs, which I 
find to be the very best pictures of live game that I have 
ever seen. Indeed, the work of your excursion seems to 
have been something unique and notable. All thisis no 
doubt an old story now for you. The pictures of buffalo 
are of special interest , and as far as I know, they are the 
only ones extant. The immense herds which formerly 
roamed over the great plainsof the West have lett 
pictures only in the memory. I have some notes fora 
couple of sketches of the buffalo hunting of the Co- 
manches, which, at leisure, I may offer for publication.’’ 


THE PRINCE BROKE THE LAW. 

In an earlier issue of Forest and Stream I showed, per 
comic opera, that the nobility of England are market- 
shooters, much asI regretted todothat. It pains me now 
to show, that, beyond any kind of doubt, the Prince of 
Wales is, or was,a violater of the law and a Sunday 
lcctcr. 1) ave no doubt that I will presently be able to 


prove that Queen Victoria goes fishing ahead of the sea- 
son, much as that will grieve me. The Tribune of this 
city affords the record in regard to the Prince of Wales, 
in a recent story from the town of Dwight, of this State. 
It may be remembered that the Prince of Wales (incog- 
nito as ‘“‘Lord Renfrew’’) some tLirty-years ago made a 
visit to this section of the world ona hunting trip. With 
him, and composing the retinue, were the Duke of New- 
castle, Capt. Retallack, Gen. Bruce, Mr. Leduc, Maj. 
Teesdale, Capt. Gray. Mr. Elliott, who was a son of 
Lord St. Germains,; Lord Hinchinbrooke and Francis 
Wilkins. 

The Tribune goes on to say: 

‘A good man living in Dwight went to church on the 
morning following the Prince’s arrival, and there to his 
delight he found the royal party. He was moved to sit 
down as soon as service was ended and write to a Chicago 
paper: ‘The distinguished visitors set a good exammle that 
does credit and is well worth following, though often 
neglected, in their Christian ohvervance of the Sabbath. 
The royal party attended religious service at the old 
school Presbyterian Church and listened to an excellent 
sermon by Dr. Young from the text: ‘For 1 am not 
ashamed of the gospel of Christ.’ 

“Tam happy to state that the royal party were deeply 
impressed with the power and appropriatness to the oc- 
casion with which our worthy minister presented the 
impressive text to their minds. I am also gratified be- 
yond measure to say that, it being the Sabbath day, the 
Prince refused an invitation to take a pleasure drive. 

‘Four hours after the worthy Dwight resident had 
penned these words of approbation of the Prince’s observ- 
ance of the holy day, the whole royal party, from the 
heir apparent down to the pointer dog Pat, were arrested 
for violating the law by shooting on Sunday. A fat fine 
was lodged against each name and was paid expedi- 
tiously. ‘This§ is the happening about which the Dwight 
people now considerately say little. 

“The visitors managed to get in a good uninter- 
rupted day’s shoot Monday. They divided into two parties 
and killed altogether 195 birds. The Prince procured 
more to his gun than anyone else did, a fact which would 
not be hard to account for under any circumstances, 
but which the country correspondent. of the day lays to 
the circumstance that the Prince had a Lancaster gun 
which loaded at the breech.” 

It seems that the best way to do is not to violate the 
laws of one’s own or another country, for it may all 
come up again, 30 or 40 years after it happened, and spoil 
one’s chance of getting to be King Awfully sorry to 
have to say anything about this. but I ‘ope, Prince, as ’ow 
you aren’t goin’ to let it interfere with our friendship. 

ARRESTER ARRESTED. 

Last December A. W. Friese. of Milwaukee, had Joseph 
Duke arrested for selling illegal quail, as stated in these 
columns at that time. The case fell through, owing toa 
blunder of the prosecuting attorney. And now comes 
Mr. Duke, and sues Mr. Friese for $5,000 for false arrest. 
Duke will never lay up any money at that, and ought 
to be wiser than to make so foolish a move, as now his 
case can be opened up again, and properly handled. Duke 
will get convicted this time. Mr. Friese says that illegal 
venison in tons passes unchecked through Milwaukee to 
Chicago and New York, there being no deputy warden 
for that district, and little action of any kind against 
violaters of the law, except such as that taken at their 
own risk and expense by individuals, as in his own case. 
Hie thinks the Nat. Ass’n should help him in his fight. 


NIPPERSINK CLUB. 


Members of the Nippersink Club, an organization of 
sportsmen who go to Fox Lake, met at the Sherman 
House last night to select officers for the coming year. 
The following were selected: President, C. D. Gastfield; 
Directors, L. E. Weick, P. O'Malley, F. C. Mueller, W. 
N. Eckardt, G. D. Eddy, C. E. Rehm, Theodore Wilken, 
and T, J. Webb. 

BACK FROM YUCATAN. 


Last December Mr. A. V. Armour, of Chicago, organ- 
ized a scientific and exploring expedition to go to Yuca- 
tan. ‘To-day New York dispatches say that their yacht, 
the Itunia, is expected there in a few days. The party 
consisted of Prof. Allan Marquand, of Princeton; W. H. 
Holmes. professor of Anthropology of the Field Colum- 
bian Museum of Chicago; Prof. (. F. Millspaugh, of the 
Field Museum, 8S. C.; Peck, Marshall Miller, Norman Wil- 
liams and William Armour. Portions of Eastern Yuca- 
tan, which, it is claimed, were never before visited by 
scientists or travelers, were visited. They ascended the 
River Usamacinta fifty miles in their steam launches to 
the city of Jobasco. ith canoes they went up the river 
higher, and finally took horses to the base of great moun- 
tains on the borders of Mexico. Near Palanque the ex- 
plorers found a great ruined city, estimated to be over a 
thousand years o'd. 

SCATTERED ITEMS. 


In Wisconsin the ice this week remains very solid all 
over the muscallunge lakes, but there is still prospect of 
its going out early this season. 

In Washington they are using dynamite to kill squir- 
rels, which latter are eating up the country. They burn 
the dynamite in the holes, and the fumes do the work. 

In New Mexico the Mescalero Apaches are said to have 
left their reservation this week. If they would go away 
and stay it would be a good thing for sportsmen, for the 
reservation is a great sporting country, especially for 
trout fishing. I have swiped many a trout off that pre- 
serve of the noble red men, and there are few better 
streams than the Ruidoso was in those times, though the 
Apaches in those days were rather an uncertain factor. 

GOOD BAGS OF DUCKS. 

On two days of the past week Messrs. Edward Morton, 
Frank E. Jarvis and I. F. Hogan, all of Chicago, 
bagged 167 c«ucks (bluebills, red heads and butter balls) 
at Billy Tuohy’s place on Eagle Lake, Wisconsin (in 
Waukesha county). These gentlemen are very enthusi- 
astic over their trip to Eagle, and write: ‘‘ he shooting 
was the finest of the season. Eagle Lake 1s showing up 
the best shooting in this section of Wisconsin. The hotel 
is more than comfortable, and a royal good time and 
good shooting are sure to be found.’’ 

IN LOVELY WAUKESHA. 


= With all the gentlemen say above as to comfort and 
good sport at Billy’s place, and with all the good things 


they could say about Billy himself, Iam disposed to agree 
heartily. I have often written of this region of Wau- 
kesha county, and have camped there four years, and 
trying each year to find a better place for sport and com- 
fort. I doubt if the beautiful State of Wisconsin holds a 
lovlier section than the lake region of Waukesha and 
Walworth counties. 

The other day Mr. H. L. Stanton, Western manager of 
the Natchaug Silk Co., wanted to ‘“‘go somewhere out of 
the city” for ‘‘almost any kind of fun,” so we ran up to 
Mukwonago and walked over to’ Eagle from there, about 
six miles or so, carrying our duffle for the sake of the ex- 
ercise. We loafed around Billy’s place for a little while, 
and then Billy took us out to see the country. I found 
that I had not yet explored it half so much as I thought 
Ihad. We found a beautiful lake, with bass and big 
pickerél in it, and a spring at the edge of a fine —_ site 
on the top of a big bluff—so charming a place that I fear 
this summer our grounds at Phantom Lake will lose us, 
since they are becoming much subject to resorters. We 
found a lake said to have been stocked with lake trout 
eight years ago. We found three pickerel lakes I had 
never heard of, and a stream where one can catch chubs 
for bait, and a pond where bull frogs grow large and 
numerous. We found a dozen new springs of clear water 
and some new woods and plenty of clean green grass just 
coming up, and some willows turning yellow and some 
poplars about to bud, and a lot of things which seemed 
very good to us. We found a stream or so bearing vague 
rumors of strange speckled fish; and last of all we found 
a trout water—a preserve, or private pond, it is true, but 
none the less showing to us, near, though yet so far, the 
gl rious creatures in all sizes from an inch up to four 
pounds, 

This private pond is the property of Senator J. A. Linz, 
of Eagle, Wis.,and makes one of the features of his 
country place. It is about 200 yards by forty yards in 
size, or perhaps larger, and runs from two to twelve feet 
deep, the water being absolutely clear, with the blue 
clearness peculiar to spring water in this region. The 
pool lies just below a great spring which gushes out of 
the foot of a high bluff. Linz stocked this pool some ten 
years ago, and it now has thousands of trout in it, some 
as heavy as six pounds he thinks. The whole stream be- 
low this point has been gradually supplied with trout 
which have gone over the falls at the foot of the pool. 
The proprietor of this attraction does not allow any fish- 
ing, and does not sell any of his trout , so they have in- 
creased wonderfully, depleted only by such small 
numbers as he once in a while gives to his friends near 
by for a trout dinner. At the time of our visit the trout 
were leaping in numbers all over the pool, in some mys- 
terious game of their own, and it afforded a goodly, albeit 
somewhat trying spectacle. The fish seemed to be of 
a very brilliant coloration, and in short were beautiful, 
as only leaping trout can be. Sen. Linz is surely to be 
congratulated upon so rare a feature of interest for his 
farm, though I don’t see how he manages to keep from 
catching all the trout out of there himself. 


THE NORTHWEST VIA ‘‘NORTHWESTERN.”’ 


The Chicago sportsmen. Messrs. W. B. Leffingwell and 
W. L. Wells, have together produced the most artistic 
book yet at hand in these days of elaborate railroad 
literature, the former doing the writing and the latter the 
illustrating, with a happiness which might have been 
predicted. Mr. W. B. Kniskern, the general passenger 
agent of the Chicago and Northwestern Railway, is to be 
congratulated on the result, a tidy and irreproachable lit- 
tle booklet of a hundred pages, (with a fine map) entitled 
“Eunting and Fishing Along the Northwestern Line.’’ 
The desirable points are described succinctly, and it is 
promised, with accuracy, for the use of the tourist public, 
who have now few questions to ask which can not be easily 
answered by print. ‘ 

One wonders, perhaps, what can be meant by the fol- 
lowing fish: ‘There is in Lake Superior a species of fish 
called rock trout, which are similar in appearance to 
brook trout. but grow to a much largersize. The smaller 
ones are often shipped and are passed off to the un- 
initiated for brook trout, especially in cities where one’s 
confidence in the fishmonger is so often misplaced.”’ 

There are a great many real brook trout netted in Lake 
Superior and sold, that fish attaining greater size in the 
lakes than in the streams, though it visits the streams 
late in summer to spawn. I have never before heard of 
any “rock trout,’’ though the brook trout is usually 
taken near the rocks and reefs. This, however, not in 
criticism. Serious criticism does not lie against the book 
itself, though with the English of it one can not always 
agree—as for instance in the un-English barbarities of 
such plurals as ‘‘fishes,’’ ‘‘elks,’’ ‘‘snipes,’’ ete., with 
which it is a pity to mar so finished and artistic a con- 
ception. As it stands, the book is the last word in 
modern railroad literature, and it is good and wholesome 
rea*ing. 

THE PEN AND THE GUN. 

.Capt. A. W. Du Bray, of the Parker Gun, very well 
known over the shooting world, has this week extended 
his field of activity and gone into the newspaper business, 
having arranged to take charge of the trap department 
of our young Southern contemporary, the Rod, Gun and 
Kennel, of Louisville, Ky. Everybody knows that the 
~ is mightier than the sword, but I imagine that it will 

e cause of satisfaction to Capt. Du Bray not to be forced 
to choose between the pen and the gun, either of which 
he handles so well. , 

WHERE THE PARROTS COME FROM. 


Mr. G. W. McClellan, of Minneapolis, Minn., has just 
returned froma long sojourn in Mexico ani Central 
America, passing through Chicago to-lay on his way 
home to Minneapolis, whence he returns later to the far 
seuth country. Mr. McClellan speaks in glowing terms 
of the sporting resources of the region he has been visit- 
ing, and says no Northern man can have any idea of the 
shooting and fishing to be had there. He was away down 
where the parrots come from. He may write ot it for 
Forest and Stream 

THE ONLY SUMMER FOWL. 

Mr.*J. DeLong, of Brooklyn, N. Y., writes to his friend 
Pop Hirth, the historic character who takes care of A. G. 
Spalding & Bros.’ fishing tackle department, asking 
about a muscallonge trip up in Wisconsin in June, and 
wishing to know if there was any shooting at that time, 
and if so, at what? 


“I have told Mr. DeLong,” said Mr. Hirth to me, with 
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one of his blandest smiles, ‘‘that the only game in season 
at that time was jack-snipe.’’ 

‘‘Jack-snipe?’’ I said, ‘‘what do you mean?”’ 

“Those little birds with long snoots, you know,”’ said 
Papa. 

““Why, there are no jack-snipe in the pine woods, 
man,“ J said, “and beside, they’ve all gone North.”’ 

“No they haven’t,”’ said Papa, firmly, “that’s right 
where you’re mistaken. They change their habits in 
June. 1 myself have often seen them in the pine woods, 
running up and down a dead tree, hunting for worms. 
You know the books say they live on worms. I read it 
just a little while ago. No, sir, there’s plenty of jack- 
snipe up there!’’ You don’t mean woodpecker? 1 asked. 

I don‘’t know what you may take a notion to call 
them,” said Pop. calmly, and without moving a muscle 
of his face, ‘‘but I expect I know about jack-snipe, for 
I been studying up on ’em. They’re birds with long bills, 
and they feed on worms. You may never have seen 
them running up and down on trees, but Ihave. Yes, 
sir, them’s jack-snipe. Anyhow, they’re good enough 
for Joe De Long.’’ With which he calmly, turned away 
to sell a man a copy of the Game Laws in Brief. I don’t 
know exactly what to make of Papa sometimes. He gets 
me sort of mixed. Still I am inclined to think he is 
probably wrong about the habits of the a. 

E. Hove. 


909 SECURITY BUILDING, Chicago. 


Sea and River Hishing. 
FISH AT NIGHT. 


Allow me to contribute my mite to the discussion of 
the questions now being agitated as to the nocturnal 
and other feeding habits of bass and other game fish. 
That game fish commonly take the fly at night is, I take 
it, conceded. I personally know it to be a fact. I have 
taken with various flies both trout and bass at night on 
many different occasions, when too dark for me to see 
the fly strike the water thirty feet distant. I have also 
known mountaineers to catch trout on trot lines laid 
for turtles at night. It is true, on the other hand, that 
I have, when a boy, often fished at night for catfish 
and eels with bait, and caught hundreds of them, fishing, 
of course, on or near the bottom, and never caught, or 
knew to be caught, a scale fish in that way at night. I 
think the bass and trout, when feeding at night, not only 
keep in shoal water, but swim at or nearthe surface. As 
long as there is any light, no doubt they see the fly, and 
-when too dark for that, they see and probably hear the 
fly strike the water. After sunset, it is my experience, 
that bass take the fly on the surface as gamely as trout. 

The last time I cast a-fly was in the closing week of 
last September. I reached a riffle half an hour after 
sunset, and caught eighteen bass, standing in one spot, 
taking the last eight or ten after it was entirely dark, 
and so dark we could not see the road and had to drive 
home by guess. work. Several times the rising bass ap- 
peared to miss the fly and leaped clear out of the water 
when it was almost too dark toseethem. And so instan- 
taneously did they strike as the fly touched the water I 
concluded that they must have been at the surface, and 
within a foot of the spot at the instant the fly touched 
the water; so thatif they could not see the fly itself, they 
could, like the muskrat shooter, see its wake on the 
water; hear, and perhaps feel it splash. That catfish and 
eels take bait on the bottom of deep water and very 
muddy water, when it is impossible to believe they can 
see it, isa matter which has happened within my expe- 
rience hundreds of times. 

The feeding habit of these fish is unquestionably dis- 
tinctly nocturnal; they scarcely bite in the mountain 
streams in the daytime if the water is clear, but freely 
enough if it is muddy. On the contrary, the scale fish 
are never taken in muddy water nor at night when still 
fishing with bait for cats and eels. That fish use the 
sense of smell in securing fvod as well as that of sight, 
and probably also of touch, seems cleir. In salt water I 
have watched eels feeding in the daytime, and they often 
bury their heads beneath the mud in search of faod, 
which they can certainly only discover beneath mud by 
the sense of touch or smell. But the effect of assafoetida 
on the biting of fish, which is astonishing, seems to assure 
us that the sense of smell is that which attracts them, 
for if the drug be enclosed in the sinker it is equally at- 
tractive as when applied to the bait. I have personally 
tested and verified this thing many times. So far as I 
know, the drug is attractive to all kinds of fish. The in- 
finitesimal amount actually dissolved inthe water could 
not impart to it a taste. The attraction of this horribly 
disgusting odor for fish has often appeared a very strange 
thing tome. It can not be an acquired taste. Nor can 
I cunceive why it should be a natural taste, seeing there 
is nothing like it in the water nor anywhere else under 
heaven. Equally strange it may be that cats which hate 
nothing as they do water, should so dearly love every- 
thing that comes out of the water, whether fish, crabs, 
oysters, shrimp or lobsters. Certain it is that the sense 
of smell can have nothing to do with fish rising to fly or 
spoon. In this case it appears to be evident that they see 
what they take for fish food, although I have fancied that 
they sometimes rise in a spirit of wantonness, similar to 
that of a kitten which will seize a ‘‘fly-hook’’ dangled be- 
fore it as readily as a fish will do it. 

Fish are creatures of a low grade of intelligence, and 
the cause of their actions difficult to determine. I do 
not believe that fish are specially attracted by particular 
colors in artificial lures. The essential qualities of a 
killing fly seem to me to be that it is easily seen in the 
water, or rather up through the water, and not gaudy 
and unnatural looking enough to frighten the fish. The 
tish is looking from a darker into a hghter medium, and 
things appear to its eyes different from what they do to 
ours accordingly. 

Before I finish. allow me just to touch upon one other 
matter; that is the leaping into the air of bass and other 
tish when struck by the hook. I believe it is simply 
caused by fright, and nothing more. That the fish de- 
liberately plans to leap high in air and plunge headlong 
down across the slack line and so snatch the hook out of 
his jaw, is too much for my credulity. I do not believe 
anybody ever saw a fish leapinto the air “‘with its mouth 








wide open and shake its head savagely to shake out the 
hook.’” Men believe they have so seen, but I suspect 
they are mistaken. In angling, when the fish leaps, I 
let him leap. M. G. ELLERY, MW. D. 


NEW ENGLAND WATERS. 


Boston, April 13.—The rain of a week ago has changed 
the aspect of the lakes and streams in New England, and 
some progress has been made toward spring fishing, 
though up to the time of this writing the ¥ eather has 
continued unusually cold. Water was very low indeed 
in all of the Maine lakes and rivers, up to the coming of 
this rain, while the rivers were yet locked in ice. From 
some of the more rapid rivers the ice has gone out with 
a great rush, and in a few days there will be a chance 
for trout, theugh in Maine the open season does not begin 
till May 1. In Massachusetts some fishing in the streams 
has already been done, the rain having cleared the ice 
and snow. Claude E. Tarbox, of Byfield, who always 
tries the brooks as soon as there is the least chance, has 
taken a day on the streams in this vicinity. Hesaysthat 
the Colonel come up the day after the rain and allowed 
that they must try “the brook.’’ With Charlie Bailey they 
“fished the brook’’ the next day for a few bours, with 
the result of seventeen fine trout. Three of them Claude 
brought in to to show his friends at the Boston Chamber 
of Commerce the next day. One trout wasa very fine 
one, for a brook trout from_a Massachusetts stream, evi- 
dently a four-year-old. 

Mr. W. H. Haley, a senior in the Boston iron trade, 
lives in Wilmington. He has always taken great in- 
terest in pickerel fishing, though abhoring set lines and 
spears. He was one of the first to use a glass ball asa 
float on the ponds in his town. He has two sons in 
North Dakota, one at Towner, and the other some thirty- 
seven miles further up, on a cattle ranche. The boys 
love to fish as well as their father, and the accounts they 
write have male Mr. Haley about determine to pack up 
his rods at the first opportunity. The other day he re- 
ceived a beautiful specimen of the great northern pick- 
erel, weighing thirteen pounds, as a sample of what may 
be done at the North Dakota lakes and streams. 

Fish Commissioner Henry C. Stanley, of Maine, was in 
Boston the other day. He is greatly pleased with the re- 
sult of the recent fish and game legislation in that State. 
“They have given us everything we asked for,’’ he re- 
marked. ‘Maine is waking up to the value of her 
greatest interests. The legislature has given us our ap- 
propriation, and amended the laws at almost every needed 
point. The whole State is with us, even the Governor. 
Commissioner Wentworth and myself have the Commis- 
sioner of Forestry, Mr. Oaks, to help us, and he is a good 
man, and will work with us. The,Maine Game and Fish 
Protective Association is with us, almost to a man; the 
society has tendered us unmistakable assurances of this. 
The new law has given us almost too much power, be- 
sides the means for enforcing the statutes, as well as con- 
tinuing our fish and game propagation. We have the 

wer to stop any and all fishing and shooting if the need 
e, even in the open season. The old wardens were all 
legislated out by the new law, and the selection of the 
right men is in our hands. These wardens will each one 
be required to give a bond of $2,000 for the faithful per- 
formance of his duty. What could be better? The Gov- 
ernor will appoint the men we want, and we have the 
means to aid them in enforcing the laws, or better still, 
to so patrol the more dangerous portions of the State that 
there will not be so much need of enforcing the law. 
‘he State has put great confidence in us, and matters 
look very bright. There is extremely little opposition to 
the Fish and Game Commission. Ocvasionally, somebody 
is displeased, but considering the size of our territorv, 
the great number of interests we come in contact with, 
and the many people with whom we have to deal, there is 
very little trouble.” The warm endorsement of Mr. 
Stanley I have from other sources than his own words. 
The fishermen all over the State are in sympathy with 
him. To his labors they attribute the success of land- 
locked salmon in the many lakes and ponds in the State. 
They are greatly pleased with the fact that in many of 
the. ponds, formerly given over to pickerel, but more 
lately stocked with black bass by the commission, trout 
are actually beginning to be abundant. Mr. Stanley’s 
theory is, and many of the sportsmen of the State endorse. 
it, that the bass destroy the pickerel, while not troubling 
the trout. As the pickerel disappear, the trout return; 
all of the ponds in Maine have once been trout ponds. 

The legislature just adjourned in that State was a most 
peculiar one. It was well understood all through the 
session that the flsh and game interest was the most im- 

rtant one before it. It was termed ‘‘Ihe fish and game 

egislature,”’ by some of the sarcastic and jealous farmer 
members. One of the members writes a Boston friend: 
‘The game and fish legislature has adjourned. It has ad- 
journed because there are no more fish and game laws to 

ass. If there had been another six-inch trout in any 

rook in Spoodunk that needed a Jaw passed for his pro- 
tection, the legislature would have remained in session 
another week.’’ 4 

Mr. L. Dana Chapman, secretary and treasurer of the 
Megantic Club, is just out from a flying trip to Stratton, 
Me., on club business. On the 12th of April he had a 
rather novel experience. He was driven from Stratton 
to Eustis in a sleigh, and the snow was frozen, with the 
sleighing excellent. There were still nearly two feet of 
snow on the ground in that region. The streams were 
locked in ice, and it did not seem as though spring fish- 
ing could be very near at hand. Mr. Chapman is back 
and at the tackle trade at Dume, Stoddard & Kendall’s 
again. Outfitting for the spring trolling is ee 
progress in the tackle stores here. At Appleton S- 
set’s it is mentioned that orders for outfits, to be ready 
when the ice is out of the Maine lakes, are — good. 

PECIAL. 


Can Still Go Fishing. ‘ 
TARPON SPRINGS, Fla.—The freeze has ‘killed all my 
roses, cut down all my trees, and demoralized my plants 
generally. But the fishing is good. Game is plenty. 
The town is full of guests; they are all satisfied, and 
your humble servant is happy as a clam. TARPON. 


Salmon Fishing For Sale. 


Freehold; on the best fishing waters of the Southwest Mirimichi 
River (Burnt Hiil). For terms and particulars apply to Thomas 
J. Conroy, 310 Broadway, New York City.—Adv. 


~~ 


SOME MONTANA FISHING. 


In the cold, swift waters of the Missouri, standing at 
the foot of a pier of the foot bridge at Great Falls, Mon- 
tana, armed with a common cane pole. ten-cent line 

lain hook, and mustard bottle full of *hoppers, I have 

anded thirty greyling and white fish in forty minutes. 
When I took my catch to the office of one of the leading 

rs of Great Falls, upon which I was engaged, I was 
indeed surprised that any doubt should have been mani- 
fested that the greyling were caugbt at that point. It 
took a practical illustration to prove to the editor-in- 
chief that they came from the Missouri—and that, only 
three blocks from the office. The greyling may not be- 
long to the aristocratic family of gorgeous-hued trout, 
but as a gamester and food fish there is none better 
to my taste. 

A few hundred feet up stream from the point I speak 
of isa railroad bridge, avout the piers of which a species 
of eel, which I was told were ling, are caught. Whether 
they are true loto molva I am not prepared to say, yet 
the description given of lings in natural history tallies 
with the fish I have mentioned. They weigh from a 
half to two pounds each, and have a ready sale at the 
restaurants at fifty cents to one dollar each. The sight 
of the bait used to catch these ling almost made me fall 
off the bridge, being nothing less than maggots. Twenty 
feet from this bridge is a dam, above which is a wide 
lake, known as Broadwater Bay, about the docks of 
which pailfuls of dace are taken with beefsteak as bait. 

In the mountain streams of the Belt range, forty miles 
away, trout abourd. I was shocked to learn,a short 
time after my arrival at Great Falls. that the usual 
method employed by~ the people thereabouts to catch 
trout was to explode a portion of dynamite upon the 
waters. This practice, I am pleased to learn, has been so 
sverel criticized by the Montana press that it is almost 
stopped. 

Below Black Eagle Falls, four miles north of the city 
of Great Falls, numerous dip nets constructed of wire 
screen are employed to catch white fish, and the business 
is a profitable one during the months of April to July. 
In my rambles, I explored the mammoth spring two miles 
down stream from Black Eagle falls, and was surprised to 
notice that upon the bottom of this body there were 
hundreds of blue catfish averaging three and five inches. 
The water comes bubbling up in huge billows among the 
great square chunks of stone, so cold, that in July one 
can hardly hold his hand in it a minute. Tons of 
matter a minute are thus heaved up in a space of twenty 
feet in circumference, and form a rushing, roaring cata- 
ract, which terminates in the Missouri a hundred feet 
away. How these fish came there I do not know. One 
party told me the only explanation seemed that they 
came from some mountain river which fed the spring. 
No other species of: fish were noticed in the water. All 
the fish were dead, and looked as though they had been 
lunged in hot water. Whether the cress, which grows 
in abundance about this spring, or their conjectured 
swift passage through the efrth, is responsible for their 
death remains for some other than me to explain. 

Breckenridge, Mass. F. J.S. 


A New Fishing Resort. 

Boston, April 3.—Scytheville, N. H., a small town of 
the Granite State, hitherto but little known, will soon 
take its leap into prominence and become as famous, at 
least among the angling fraternity of New England, as it 
was formerly obscure. The event which will give this 
great notoriety to Scytheville will occur on May 1, the 
opening day for trout fishing in New Hampshire, and 
consists of giving the privilege to fish in the waters of 
Pleasant Pond, an interesting sheet of water lying close 
to the village. There has been a close time on this pond 
for six years. The law covering it has lately been re- 
pealed, and as the pond has been heavily stocked during 
and even before that time, it is reported to be now fairly 
alive with trout. No restrictions are placed on the 
stories as to size, and very large figures are put before the 
weights of some of those recently seen. Forty or fifty 
boats will be ready for the use of expectant fishermen at 
the opening week, and as the pond is about two miles in 
diameter, plenty of room can be had for the enjoyment 
of the sport by all comers. 

The artificial minnow as a bait for trolling is nearly as 
well known to fishermen as the ancient spoon itself. 
The celebrated phantoms, Caledonian and white bait min- 
nows have been made in almost every shape and size, 
and their killing qualities have been unquestioned for 
years. But one thing seemed wanting to make them 
more effective as a lure, and that was life-like motion in 
the water. To accomplish this purpose, Mr. H. O. Stan- 
ley, the well known Fish Commissioner of Maine, has 
devoted considerable time, and has finally produced a 
minnow which thoroughly covers the desired points. 
The new lure will be made of aluminum (minnow 
shaped) in two sizes, and is well supplied with hooks. It 
is so built that when drawn through the water, it darts 
from side to side, at the same time preserving a rotary 
motion. It will be named the ‘“‘Stanley smelt,’’ as it 
closely resembles the favorite salmon bait when under 
water. Patent rights have been applied for, and the new 
bait will shortly appear on the market under the joint 
ownership and management of Mr. Stanley and Mr. L. 
D. Chapman, of Boston. HACKLE. 


Woods Holl Aquarium. 


The fish commission has greatly improved its facilities 
for taking care of living marine animals in its handsome 
show tanks at its Cape Cod station. The aquarium is 
not large, its total capacity not much exceeding 2,000 gal- 
lons, distributed in seven tanks, but it is well arranged, 
properly lighted, has an ample supply of pure water, 
and is located in a rich field for collecting. 

During last fall a number of curious fishes were taken 
by Mr. Edwards, one of them a banded cheetodon never 
before seen in these waters. He obtained also the African 
pompano, a very rare fish arounil the cape. This was 
seined along with the common pompano at Nobska 
beach. Eleven of the Africans and thirty-eight of the 
common kind—all yourg—were sucured for the aq- 
uarium. 

The black margins of the tail, back and belly fins made 
a very pretty contrast with the sober silvery colors of the 
ordinary species. Both kinds endured captivity well, and 
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took food regularly. Less can be said of the striped bass, 
however, for while they lived from September to Jan- 
uary, and were then killed by excessive cold, they never 
were seen to take a mouthful of food. 

Tom cods are invariably larger than they were last 
year, and they are free frum parasites, contrary to the 
usual rule. There are no small fish among them, and 
their abundance is greater than usual. Mr. Edwards is 
informed that the tom cod spawns in brackish water, at 
all events the eggs have not n successfully hatched in 
pure salt water at Woods Holl. The very young fish are 
taken only in brackish water near the mouths of streams. 
Fishermen claim that they often 3ee the adults huddled 
together in such surreundings, spawning much like the 
alewife. : 

There has been much speculation about the spawning 
habits of the common eel; it will therefore interest many 
persons to learn that Mr. Edwards secured a number of 
small specimens, scarcely one-half inch long, Feb. 18, in 
a surface-towing net. Although these individuals still 
retain certain embryonic characters, there is no reason- 
able doubt that they are common eels. When touched 
by the collector’s forceps they coiled themselves tightly 
around the instrument, forming a compact little ball. 
These were taken in sait water on a clear and calm day, 
when the temperature at the surface was 30 degrees 
Fahrenheit—pretty cold weather even for way, —— 


A Brooklyn Fly-Fisher’s Club. 

A few sportsmen meeting accidentally at the office of 
Register rman, in Brooklyn, a short time ago, sug- 
gested the idea of forming an association of anglers, all 
of whom should be familiar with fly casting. No sooner 
was the idea proposed than the party began seeking 
proselytes, with the result that on Anril 2 a meeting was 
held and the “‘Fly Fishers Club of Brooklyn’’ was organ- 
ized with fifty charter members. At a meeting of the 
club held on Senden, April 8, the following officers were 
elected for the ensuing year: President, Charles A. 
Bryan, (manager Equtiable Life Ins. Co.) ; Vice-President, 
Dr. F. 8S. Howard, (President Fourteenth Street Bank) ; 
Treasurer, James Rice, (diamond importer, 10 Jobn 
street); Secretary, Lody Smith, (President People’s Trust 
Co., Brooklyn); Among the members are Granville A. 
Harman, Geo. J. Jackson, Kit Clarke, R. D. Robbins, E. 
W. Seymour, E. B. Rice, J. D. Adams, Dr. E. Palmer, 
C. G. Leviston, C. B. Boynton, A. C. Fitzpatrick, Henry 
A. Wells, R. 8. Sayre and A. H. Watson. It having been 
decided that fifty should be the limit of charter members, 
no more were admitted at the meeting, but a constitu- 
tion and by-laws were framed, membership being fixed 
at $50, and 170 members were proposed for admission to 
be acted upon at the next meeting. It is intended to 
limit membership to 300, and already negotiations are 
pending looking towards the founding of a near-by pre- 
serve and the erection of a club house. 


Country Rod and GunfClub. 


New Lonpon, Ct., April 15.—At the annual meeting of 
the Country Rod and Gun Club, the following officers 
were elected for the ensuing year: George Bindloss, 
president; John J. Gannon, vice-president; Stephen M. 
Crocker, secretary and W. A. James, treasurer. The 
club house is situated in the town of East Lynne, within 
an easy distance of several good trout streams, but the 
season is not sufficiently advanced to offer very great in- 
ducements, although a few small catches have been 
made. The club regrets the loss of Mr. H. A. Penrose; 
he will be greatly missed by the sportsmen in this 
vicinity, but our loss will be their gain. 

The club mourns the loss by death of one of its most 
highly esteemed members, Mr. Charles A. Chase, of New 
Haven, Ct., who died April 8. He was an enthusiastic 
sportsman, and it was largely through his efforts that the 
club was made a success. Although well along in years, 
he enjoyed a trip down a trout stream as well as anyone, 
and he was the est of company. He was a friend to the 
poor, and he had the respect and esteem of a large circle 
of friends, who sincerly mourn his loss. 


WARE. DREDD. 


A Proposed Invention for Anglers. 


I must tell you of a proposed invention of a St. Louis 
enius, which should be appreciated by anglers. It is to 
a spear. Now tishermen know it requires considerable 
skill to spear a fish even with a five-tined spear, and when 
a fish is running rapidly, only an expert can get him. 
In the new invention, a steel rod will pass through the 
handle of the spear for its whole length. By preasing out 
the top of this rod a contrivance will be thrown out at 
the bottom, consisting of about one hundred steel tines 
with barbs, and so arranged as to cover a circle of about 
thirty inches in diameter. This will make a formidable 
weapon, and he must be a poor angler who would let a fish 
escape from a thrust covering such a space. In fact, in 
a school of fish a number could be secured by a single 
jab, and such opportunities would often occur. The new 
contrivance should certainly be popular with fish takers. 
As your Mr. Hough tries all the new inventions and re- 
ports on same, I anticipate with much pleasure his vivid 
description of taking fish with the improved spring gear. 
He can undoubtedly do much to bring it to the favorable 
attention of anglers generally. As the fish supply of our 
waters has been so greatly reduced, anything which en- 
ables the angler to make a fair catch, such as the pro- 
posed spear, will no doubt be welcomed. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


ABERDEEN. 


GREENBRIER, Ala.—Hon. Jno. S. Gill, of this county, 
an enthusiastic sportsman, is an inveterate foe to vermin 
of every kind. An excellent mimic, he can entice, it is 
said, any bird that answers to a call, within easy gunshot. 

Thinking it would interest readers of Forest and 
Stream, I wrote to him requesting his record. During 
five years, ending Jan. 1, 1895, 219 owls, 436 hawks and 
826 crows have fallen to his gun. WILL SCRIBBLER. 


Connecticut Notes. 


PRESTON, April 9.—The opening of the trout season here 
is a lamentable failure, and there is very little activity 
among the anglers as yet. There is considerable ice in 


the swamps, and the weather continues cold and windy. 
The streams are low and the water too cold for successful 
fishing. What we want is a good warm rain to put the 
streams in good condition. Two or three small catches 
have been recorded since April 1, J. N. Weaver taking 
the lead with ten trout of fair size. F. D. Palmer, 
usually an expert angler, captured two of over a pound 
each, and A. Mitchell, Jr., took three, the combined 


weight being one pound eight ounces, certainly a poor - 


showing, compared with former years. 

The iargest black bass ever recorded as caught in this 
section was taken Thursday from Woodstock Lake by 
Everett Carver. It tipped the scales at just seven 
pounds. 

There is money in everything above and under the 
water, even in the much abused sucker. The ‘““Warm 
Springs, ’’while seining in the Yantic cove, above the 

nion station, took 1,000 pounds of suckers, and sold 
them for one and a half centsa pound. The local papers 
state that they bring $9 a barrel in New York; this looks 
like a pretty tall statement. E. M. Brown. 


Live Elk in Market. 


We learn that a correspondent of Forest and Stream 
has a number of live elk which he wishes to dispose of. 
The animals are, we understand, yearlings, and in good 
condition. They are now in tne West. Any of our 
readers who may be interested in this subject can send 


letters for this correspoadent to us, and we will forward 
them. 


Kill Your Fish When Caught- 


&Sanp Lake, Mich.—Allow me to add my mite in 
connection with the Boston ‘‘dumb animals.’’ Good ad- 
vice, to kill your fish assoon as possible after taking from 
the water. Instead of carrying a baton in your pocket, 
simply slip your right. thumb into the mouth of the fish, 
after dislodging the hook, and give the head a quick bend 
backward. This dislocates the neck, and death is in- 
stantaneous. Try it. I have never had one struggle 
after treating in this manner; and the good friend who 
taught me this act of mercy saved many a pang over the 
repeated protest of the slowly dying captive in the 
basket. Besides, if killed, your fish will keep in good 
condition one-third lunger than when allowed to suffo- 
cate in the creel. 3 








FIXTURES. 


BENCH SHOWS. 
April 17 to 20. Los Angeles—Southern Cal. Kennel Club. Dr. 
R. J. Withers, Sec. 


April 25 and 26.—Toronto, Canada.—Toronto Kennel Club. W. 
P. Fraser Hon’y. Sec. 


May 8 to Li—San Francisco, Cal.—Pacific Kennel Club. Howard 
Vernon, Sec’y, San Francisco. 


Shpt. 17-20.—Orange county Fair Bench Show, Newburgh, N. 
ae bert Johnson, Sec’y. 


Oct. 8 to 11.—Danbury,,Vonn.—Danbury Agricultural Society 
G. L. Rundle, Sec’y. 
FIELD TRIALS. 
Sept. 2—Continental Field Trials Club’s chicken trials at 
P. T. Madison, Sec’y, Indianapolis, Ind, 


Sept. 10—Morris, Man.—Manitoba F. T. C., Jobn Wootton, 
Sec’y, Manitou. 


a 5.—Chatham, Ont.—International F.T. Club. W. B.Wells 
y. 


Nov. 18.—Eastern F. T. Club, at Newton, N.C. W. A. Coster, 
Sec’y. Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 

Nov. 25.—Continental Field Trials Club's quail trials at Newton, 
P. T. Madison, Sec’y, applanegeie. Ind. 


Nov. 28.—Trials .A. T. Club.—W. B. Stafford, Sec’y, 
Trenton, Tenn. 


PITTSBURGH DOG SHOW. 


Entries, 443. Dogs Benched, 412. 


The third annua! dog show of the Duquesne Kenne! Club was 
held at Pittsburgh, Pa., April 9 to 12. In every sense the 
venture proved to be a successful one, and will no doubt en- 
courage the club to fall in line with an annual fixture. Pitts- 
burg bas always been a good show town, but hitherto most of 
the exhibitions have taken place in the old Rink, near the river, 
a dirty, dark hole of a place that appealed to no one with any 
sense of refinement. time the show was held in the Old 
City Hall. a building far better adapted to the purpose both in 
the matters of increased floor space, light and ventilation, the 
ouly objectionable features being the flight of stairs leading 
from the street and the rather unsavory neighborhood. Shows 
were held in this building in 1878 and in the early eighties when 
the old Poultry Association was alive. 

The benching was nicely arranged by Spratts Co., the stage 
at one end of the hall being used as a resting place for the 
smaller dogs; and there was still room for fifty or sixty more 
dogs. The Smoky City can turn out a very respectable local 
entry especially in Engiish setters in which breed the quality is 
always very strong and the same applies in a less degree to the 
Irish setters. For most of the quality in the other breeds, how- 
ever, the show depended upon breeders from a distance, the 
“old guard” showing up in force with their best strings; conse- 
quently in many classes competition was very keen, and the 
judges could not afford to “‘slu:” their classes. This fact prob- 
ably accounted for the judging extending until late Wednesday 
evening, with Mr. Mason’s classes and numerous specials. 
Pittsburgh is noted for the variety and extent of its special list 
and this show fully sustained the reputation. One cannot 
speak too highly of the management, the bench show committee 
and other members of the club having no ambition to shirk 
their duties. Mr. John Moorhead, Jr., the President, devoted 
himself entirely to a general supervision of affairs and although 
his crack bull terrier bit the sawdust of defeat that fact did 
not in any way lessen his enthusiasm and energy. He 
was ably seconded by Mr. W. E. Littell, the secretary, who 
worked hard both early and late, and Dr. J .S. Philips and H. 
M. Breckenridge were always willing to help in the conduct of 
the show. Mr. E. M. Oldham made his debut as superintendent 
and that he acquired honors in his new sphere was the general 
opinion of those best qualified to judge. He has considerable 
executive ability and his watchful presence permits of no shirk- 
ing of work of those under him. The aisles were kept in apple 

ie order, in fact some of them painfully so, Mr. Oldham hav- 
arranged for prizes to those attendants who kept their aisles 

in the best order; at few shows have we seen the dogs better 
cared for, the commissariat as usual being in charge of “Capt.” 
Murphy, which is a guarantee that the dogs get their Spratts 
on time. The way in which Mr, Oldbam acquitted himself as 
superintendent, his firmness and courtesy, and knowledge of 
— oe want, suggest no lack of future engegemenis 

e 


The show passed off without any unpleasant happening unless 





the judging of the Spratts specials for the best conditioned dogs 
may be construed as such. ‘The specials read: “‘Spratts’ Patent 
Limited (American), offers two ten dollar gold pieces, $20 in 
all, to be given to the kennel men of the two exhibitors who 
show the two dogs, of any kind, in best condition; open only to 
customers of Spratts’ Patent (American) Limited. To be 
judged by Mr. H. W. Lacy.” The management construed this 
to mean only regular kennel men in charge of individual ken- 
nels, and, we think rightly so. This construction, therefore, 
debarred the all round handlers who, while they might be 
customers are not the ‘‘kennel men for the exhibitors.” T. BK. 
Warner, of Mr. Gould’s kennel and Donald Monroe, of Messrs. 
Rutherford’s kennel, won the pieces, though very closely pushed 
by Joe Lewis with tne Uak Grove kennel’s [rish setters. The 
building was kept free from offensive odors with “‘Sanitas,”’ 
and like the proverbial kennel, was always “‘sweet and cleau.’’ 
although the temperature was at times rather chilly for the 
more tender dogs. ‘There was little “kicking” about the 
awards as far as we could learn, though necessarily there was, 
in some few cases a difference between the judges’ “think” and 
the owner’s private train of thought. The judges were: H. W. 
Lacy, New York, for St. Bernard’s, pugs, beagles and blood- 
hounds. Chas. H. Mason, New York, for pointers, setters, all 
spaniels except toys, greyhounds, collies, and bull terriers. 

ames Mortimer, New York, taking mastiffs, great Danes, 
Russian wolfhdunds, deerhounds, poodles, all terriers, except 
bull terriers, dachshunds, Italian greyhounds, toy spaniels, 
foxhounds, bull dogs, and miscellaneous classes. ‘I'he size cf 
the building did not admit of more than two rings, and these 
were fairly well served. Messrs. W. D. Brenton and J. 8. 
Horne neti as stewards for Mr. Lacy; Messrs. Henry anu 
Horne for Mr. Mason and Dr. Philip and W. D. Brenton for 
Mr. Mortimer. 

Among the principal exhibitors and visitors present froma 
distance were Mrs. Lee, of Toledo, O.; Miss A. M. Griffin, 
Detroit, Mich.; Mrs. Glyun, of tue same city; Mrs. Nims, of 
Painesville, U.; Ed. Booth, New York; M. L. Vite, H. Jarrett, 
C. A. Shinn, Ben Lewis, Philadelphia; Geo. Douglas, Wood- 
stock, Ont.; W. J. Tuck, Jr., Hamilton, Ont.; Frank F. Dole, 
New Haven, Conn.; Al G. Eberhart, Cincinuati; Edwin W. 
Fiske, Mount Vernon, N. Y.: W. E. Warner, Lakewood, N, 
J.; Dr. J. Hartman, Latrobe, Pa.; F. H. Hoyt, and Mr. Porter, 
Sharon, Pa.; T. A. Howard, Columbus, O.; D. Monroe, Alla- 
muchy, N. J.; Joe Lewis, Moodus, Conn.; Mark Lewis, Jr., 
Canonsburgh, Pa.; Harry Northwood, Ellwood City, Pa.; Mr. 
Mabler, Avalon, Pa.; W. J. Higginson, Rochester, N. Y.; F. C. 
Unis, Painesville, O.; John Shaum, McKeesport, Pa.; Geo. 
Thomas, Salem, Mass.; Mr. Baker, New York; James Robin- 
son, Saratoga, N. Y.; W. Tebbits, who brought over the bull 
dog, Portswood Tiger in 1888, but has dropped out of sight in 
late years. About one half of the exhibitors were Pittsburgh- 
ers or from adjacent towns. . 

The display of mastiffs was a disappointment, B. F. Lewis’ 
Ethel, in challenge class, being the only one with any preten- 
sion to form. Open dogs proved a blank and the prize was 
withheid from Bess, the only bitch, and second only given to E. 
E. Andrews Youno, the pup. They were very poor. 

St. Bernards, while not turning out in any force, twenty- 
nine being benched, showed a good deal of quality, especially 
in smooths. That sweet, ell round typical vitch, Miss Anna, 
was the only challenge rough, and she afterwards beat Empress - 
of Contocoock fer the special for best bitch exhibited; while 
scarcely so deep in muzzle as the smooth, she beats in general 
cleanness of outline, boue and hind parts. Duke of Lincoln 
overshadowed the well formed smalier dog, Alta Kennels’ 
Grand Master, and was beautifully shown, looking much better 
than at New York, his action is perfect and not being covered 
with fat, one is now able to form a correct idea of his splendid 
body and outline. He is without doubt one of the best on tre 
bench. The others were not in the same class with these, Belle 
Isle Kennels’ Carl Douglas’ quality, coat and good body, 
entitling him to third prize, however. Belle Isle Kennels’ 
Artilla scored nicely in open bitches, beating a good rangy 
bodied bitch, Alta Kennels’ Santa Monica, in depth of muzzle, 
coat, color and body; third went to Rice, St. Bernard Kennels’ 
Arline, commented on before. A nice, Grand Master pup in 
Vespers won in puppies from a little brother; shows a better 
shaped head. In novices Artilla, Santa Monica and Arline was 
the order, Empress of Contocoock, well shown, was the winning 
challenge smooth. In open dogs I preferred Nicode, the win- 
ner, in shape of head, quality and legs and action, a little hght 
in v yet, but is only eighteen months old. IF. H. Morris’ 
Lord Milton loses in head and expression and fore legs; Mr. 
Gusky’s Buster, third, is rather coarse in expression and bully 
headed in shape, good bone and body, faulty in legs, but 
— go higher up under other judges. Alta Kennels’ Judith 
took the bitch prize; looked a little fat. Nicode and Belle Isle 
Kennels’ Clovis furnished the novice winners. 

The Barzoi's were all from one kennel, and have been repeat- 
edly described. They were Ch. Argoss, Ch. Princess Irma, 
Ataman IV and Riga; oneineach class. Great Danes were 
not very striking, the well formed New York winning pup, 
Major McKinley, Jr., winning easily in open dogs, and Mrs. 
Glynn’s Wolverton Hadie scored well in head and front from 
the third winner, Ella, in bitches, second beiug withheld. The 
prize was withheld from the only deerhound shown. 

Greyhounds were a choice lot, but quality depended upon the 
well-known winners, (h. Bestwood Daisy won over Ch. 
Southern Beauty in challenge class but there is scarcely a point 
where she beats in correct formation and Beauty was fairly well 
shown. Southern Rhymes was alone in challenge dogs, but for 
the special, Gem of the Season beat Southern Rhymes, though 
he cannot do it at either end. : 

Toon and Thomas’s Southern Fury and Joe Lewis’ Spring of 
the Valley took the money in open dogs, and Southern Belle 
easily accounted for Mr. Wolfenden’s Spot in bitches, the latter 
being sore and mangy and should have given way to IF. H. 
Hoyt’s Martha. 

he foxhounds made quite a pretty display, and were sup- 
posed to be divided into Engilsh and Americans, but as usual 
there was some confusion in types. In the English classes, N. 
S. Money’s Songster outclassed R. Durning’s Roy, which is 
more of an American in type, long ears and long, flat-sided 
body. The well-known Rosemary, from Chestnut Hill Ken. 
nels and N. S. Money’s Mermaid are truly English in type. In 
Americans, Walker and Hagan’s Big Strive and H. G. Twad- 
dell’s Sweep took the prizes, the former beating the other in 
head and bone, but, though an American in breeding. is more 
an “Engilshman’”’ in general characteristics. In bitches first 
and second went to Walker and Hagan’s Pearl Strive, and M. 
Lewis’ Queen, who is beaten in 7 and bone and breadth of 
muzzle. The bloodhounds were all from Roger D. Williams’ 
kennel. Vigilant, in challenge class, Buccaneer in open dogs 
and Lady Margaret, a fair headed one, the only representative 
, oa 
ere was lots of quality in pointers, but most of the winners 
have been doing the circuit. In heavy weight challenge dogs 
Glenrock Kennels’ Molton Banner was alone and looked very 
fit. No entry in corresponding bitch class, Rinada Kennels’ 
new purchase, the big, coarse dog, Rod H., whose only con- 
spicuous fault is a full, stary eye, pulled off premier honors, fol- 
lowed by J. Davidson’s Captain Meteor, a leggy light ribbed 
dog; third prize was withheld. In bitches = well-known 
Emblem scored over J. R. King’s Lola Montez, who, well 
formed otherwise, has a wild, light, stary eye. Frank Kruse’s 
Frankie, third, is a doan facad black with good forepart. 
Ridgeview Comet beat Ridgewood “‘enny in challenge light- 
weight dogs, and G. J. Gould’s Lady Gay Spanker did the 
same to Miss Rumor, though not in the best of shape. The 
winners in open d were: G. J. Gould’s Ridgeview Chancel- 


lor, Rinada Kennels’ Spendthrift and J. S. Adams’ Lad pf 
Rush, the latter losing to both in head. Rinada Kennels’ came 
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to the fore again with Ridyeveiw Sal, a plain muzzled bitch 
that should be better in stop; second, to Dr. Retter’s Lady of 
Rusb, a well ribbed bitcb, H. Jarrett’s Bessie G, came in well 
for third place. The puppies were not noticeable and Rod H. 
won in novices, second gomg to Frankie. George J. Gould 
took the kennel prize and Molton Banner was considered the 
best dog, Lady Gay Spanker the best bitch, and with R. Comet 
took the brace special. 

English setters, as might be expected, made a splendid show- 
ing, there being a preponderance of true type among them and 
in the top divisions were well placed especially considering the 
crowded ring in both open classes. Cactus once more defeated 
Glendon and Maid Marion made her first win in a challenge 
class, being well shown. Open dog winners were Victoria 
Kennels’ New York winner, The Earl, E. A. Burdette’s Cin- 
cinnatus’ Pride and Mahoning’s Kennels’ Knight Templar, all 
these dogs of typical formation, the latter losing in quarters 
and body. There were seventeen shown in this class, H. 
Northwood’s Wordsley Dude being fairly entitled to reserve. 
Another hot lot of fifteen came forward in the “‘ladies’ ” 
division, and, the sweet headed Oak Grove Kennels’ Monk’s 
Nun appealed to the judge for premier honors; second going to 
Dr. Hartmann’s Rita H., a well formed one, Josing in head to 
the other; Count Howard’s Pride, took reserve, both from Dr. 
Hartman’s Kennel. In giving Aurora vhc, a slip was made, 
as in addition to a poor, snipy, flat head she is bowed and out 
in front. Among the puppies,G W. Lang’s Roger O’More, 
was much the best, he won in dogs. The novice class was a big 
one and here Cincinnatus’ Pride won well with Knight 
Tempiar second. Dr. Hartman took the kennel prize and 
Maid Marion got ample revenge for her neglect at Chicago by 
taking the special for best in the show, a well merited honor. 
There was a long list of specials, but space cannot be devoted to 
them here. 

Irish setters were very well represented, the Oak Grove and 
the local Kildare Kennels sharing the principal honors. Many 
of the winners have been commented upon during the circuit. 
Oak Grove Kennels’ Ch. Kildare beat Kildare Kennels’ Finglas 
once more, but following t Kildare Glenmore should come 
second; Champions Queen Vic and Norna occupiod their accus- 
tomed positions. D. L. and A. Carmichael’s Lord Echo, Jr., 
has a more typical head than Muckross Kennels’ Henmore 
Shamrock and was placed first with Kildare Kenuels’ Dick 
Finglas third, that partakes more of his dam’s, Ruby Glen- 
more’s type than his heavy headed sire, In bitches a very nice 
long, clean headed one in Nancy Finglas was to the front, 
owned by Kildare Kennels, the same owner’s Ruby Glenmore 
IL losing to the other in head, coming second; F’. L. Moe’s nice 
bodied bitch Nona whose worst faults lie in muzzle and eye, 
was third, with H. Jarrett’s new purchase, Seminole Fly, a 
good reserve. D. L. and A. Carmichael’s Shamrock Mardo, 
touched with chorea behind the shoulder, was the rates dog 
puppy. A good colored one of handsome outline. ancy 
‘inglas wus the novice winner. Oak Grove Kennels took the 
kennél prize and Ch. Kildare was correctly considered the best 
in the show. ‘The special lists in setters were long ones and en- 
tailed tedious judging. The Gordons’ brought out seven and 
with two exceptiors were owned by Dr. Dixon, T. Bollye’s 
Fred, the only new face, reserve in novices, is faulty in muzzle. 
Santa Marie beat Leo B. for the special for best in show but 
the old dog is more of a Gordon. Ben Lewis took all the money 
offered for Gordon’s, $71, not a bad days’s work, 

Spaniels turned up in force, and several old winners added to 
their records. In fields, open black dogs, Drayton Warwick 
not having arrived until the third day, Toon and Thomas’s 
Ebony Chief and M. A, Vitis War Dance took the money. 
Warwick, however. was awarded an extra first on his arrival. 
M. A. Viti’s Scandal, a nice headed pup beautifully shown 
scored alone in bitches. There were no entries in ‘‘any other 
color.’* The cocker classes made hard work for the judge, 
being nicely filled. Ch. Black Duke and Red Roland were the 
challenge winners in their respective colors. Open black dogs 
saw E. Fiske’s Chief a nice winner over G. Douglas’s Wood- 
land Robbie, the latter losing in body. Woodland Princess 
scored easily in bitches over the E Fiske’s old favorite Fashion, 
who seemed in whalp. B. J. Rae’s Red Duke, a high, round 

aky-headed soit won in red or liver dogs.over E, Fiske’s 

illy, rather coarse, his kennel mate Vernon, an excellently 
fronted one, gaining reserve. In bitches Red Niobe, coarse in 
head but fairly well formed, beat Geo. Douglas’ Lady Golden 
who shows more quality but is snipy. St. Lawrence Beauty 
won in any other color class, followed by Woodland Bessie, a 
reversal of their New York positions. The only Clumber, 
Endcliffe Bustler, has bad eye and was not in good ——. Cc. 
A. Shinn’s' Belva was well ahead of B. F. Lewis’s Kitty of 
Cork in coat, topknot and head. 

Collies made a pretty showing and the Chicago winner Lady 
Gay hada field day. She is a catchy little bitch, but that she 
can beat such a sterling good dog as Woodmansterne Trefoil is 
a very open question. She is shallow in head, light ribbed and 
not in best of coat, shows lots of quality and makes the most of 
herself in the ring; she is very much overshot. Wellesbourne 
Charlie and Flurry III. furnished the challenge winners. That 
good dog Woodmansterne Trefoil rightly scored over his kennel 
mate Woodlawn ‘'refoil and Chestnut Hill Kennels’ Domino II. 
that did so well at New York. A pretty family pet in Gold- 
mine, a kennel mate of Domino’s took reserve, nice coat, ae 
down ears. S. B. Stannard’s Lady Gay won over Ormskir 
Susie and Woodlawn Sunset, once more, she beats in ears but 
not in coat and substance or head. Chestnut Hill Kennels 
showed two good selling pups, the only entries. Wvodlawn 
Park kennels took the kennel prize. Wellesbourne Charlie 
won the speical for best in show and Lady Gay was considered 
the best in open classes as well as the best bitch. 


The poodles (black curly) were all from the Meadowmere 
Kennels, are well known and made a pretty collection; there 
were eight entries with four absentees. The bull dogs with 
one exception were from the Woodlawn Park Kennels’ strong 
team. The showing was remarkable for the first appearance 
of the English crack Facey Komford, who arrived a few days 
before the show. Although not in very good shape, his grand 
bull dog qualities, compact formation, grand front and body 
make it certain that the cracks on this side will have a hard 
os of it. Lorna Doone won third in bitches, she is down 
faced. 

Bull terriers were a splendid lot and the meeting between 
Streatham Monarch, Cordona and Duke of Rochester was 
worth seeing in every way. While Streatham Monarch ma 
be counted the best dog, his chance was destroyed by his Jac 
of front teeth and as Cordona can beat Duke of Rochester who 
also had a suspicious iouking tail; Frank Dole accepted the blue 
ribbon with a yell and a skip that would have done credit toa 
Sioux Indian; something entirely novel in the conduct of this 
usually sedate exhibitor. This little excitement over and after 
he had found his hat Frank returned to win with Ch. Star- 
light, easily enough, over Lady Dinah. In heavy dogs his 
Dutch Billy scored over the rather coarse headed Billy Bulger. 
with the faulty fronted Topsparkle third. Mr. Dole score 
again in bitches with Queen Lily, commented on at Chicago; 
his E. Flossie was second and a bossy shouldered one in Daisy 
Belle from the Rochester-Pittsburgh Kennel, third. Harper’s 
Whiskey won over J. L. Arden’s Little Billy, but was pro- 
tested and found 4 1-2 overweight, so Little Billy took the 
ribbon, G. Wash Moore’s Neglect, with a poor head, took 
first in the corresponding class over the slack, heavy bodied 
short faced Nellie Harper. Little Billv and E. Flossie were the 
puppy winners, It is interesting to note that Frank Dole either 
handled or owned every first prize winner but one in these 
classes, as well as winning the kennel prize; honor enough for 
one week, not to mention being made President of the New 
Bull Terrier Club. Cordona took the special for best in the 
show, 


Dachshunds made a pretty showing and were divided into 
hound and terrier type, but there was not much difference in 
this respect, all being more or less of the English type. Fritz 
K, getting gray and coarse. took the challenge prize. Jay S. 
beat Pretzel m head and length in gem dogs (hound type), the 
coarse, high standing pup, Bismarck K. taking reserve, In 
terrier type, Lovely had to succumb to Polly Finders 
once more; though | like her better in muzzle and crook, but 
she was not shown in very good form. Feldman K, a very 
nice promising pup, took reserve, and then first in puppies. 

With the exception of Joe Lewis’ Ringleader, there was 
nothing extra in beagles. No challenge entries, and but seven 
in open c e 

ln bitches, Molly L, shown very heavy in whelp, was turned 
down and first given toS. B Arthur’s Ginger, a very fair sort, 
that would have pushed Molly close in any case. Ringleader 
won easily the best in the show. This strangly made, typical 
dog, should do a great deal of good in correcting type, and 
putting bone and substance into some of the deteriorating stock 
seen too frequently on our benches. 

Foxterriers had a capital entry, the largest in any breed. 
The winners are ail familiar faces, and the Rutherford Kennel, 
as usual, just now, proved invincible. Their Warren Safeguard 
and Captious, took the challenge prizes, while in open dogs, 
they went 1, 2, 3 with the smart pup Daybreak, Tip Top and 
Warren Scamp, an excellent coated one, but rather leggy and 
long in body. The coarse fronted Hillside Royal took reserve. 
Warren Capture and Cowthorpe Gem were correctly placed in 
bitches, but it was close while Wawaset Lucy and Warren 
Sentence, the latter a beautifully fronted bitch, a little light in 
body yet, were placed equal, third, but it is pretty safe to say 
that Sentence will make up into the better one. The puppy 
prizes were all “‘captured’’ by the Rutherford Kennel. Wire 
hairs did not come out very strong. The winners are all well 
known, but Mister Great Snap, reserve, to the coarse headed 
wide fronted Tijster, second, [ could scarcely follow. Irish 
setters were 4 capital lot, and the winners were Merle Grady 
who this time beat Jack Briggs and Jackanapes, while Dun- 
murry scored again over Candor, who is out of coat just now. 
Open dogs followed New York awards—Brian O. K. and 
Briggs Best. Bitches were poor comparatively. 
**Scottie’’ was the well-known Merry Coll. 

There were no Dandie Dinmonts, and Elphinstone and End- 
cliffe Maggie were the only Skyes. 

Biack and tan terriers made a fair showing with the Canadian 
dog Darkie scoring well over Chicago Spider in body, head and 
correct thumb marks and pencillings. Ch. Gipsy Girl won in 
bitches over Queen III. reversing their Chicago positions and 
upholding our criticism, The Yorkshires were divided by sex, 
and the well-known Bradford Rejected and Pinkie Yorke took 
care of firsts for each sex. 

The pug classes were filled with quality, the Howard Kennels 
and Rookery Kennels talking the cream of the awards. Bob 
Ivy seemed out of shape and would not show; in chalienge class, 
Haughty Madge won nicely, followed by Duke Howard. In 
open dogs Al Von in Young Penrice’s absence scored, followed 
by Finsbury Duke, beating in body, ears and head, the dark 
Patsy Bolivar coming third. In bitches the Chicago winner 
Hooker, had to give way to the young bitch Princess Madge, 
who showed herself a very different animal this time, and beat 
in muzzle principally. In was a close thing in puppies between 
the sisters Princess Madge and Queen Madge, but the former 
gets it in muzzle and color a trifle; Pinafore, reserve, is very 
promising. Everhart Kennels’ Cyrene scored easily over Lady 
Curtis in novices. The kennel prize competition was close, but 
I thought the Howard Kennel a more even lot. Young Penrice 
took the special for best but looked a little tucked up and was 
a close call with Haughty Madge, not much thinner than at 
Chicago. 

A fair King Charles in Merryview Dixey, won alone. 
Blenheims and but one Ruby, a poor one. 

Italian greyhounds made a pretty display and the winners 
are nearly all well known—Ch. Sprite, Tinie II., and Daisy Lee, 
a good headed one, but ears are wrong. 

iscellaneous classes brought out nothing very startiing, the 
Basset Bow and Al. Eberhart’s corded poodle Ponce de Leon 
taking the money in dogs and a nice sized Mexican hairless in 
Beauty being the only bitch. Hen Lewis and George Thomas 
took the handlers prizes. Before concluding, a word of praise 
is due for the excellent catalogue issued. In fact it was one of 
the best published this year, and the management deserve 
raise for getting out a marked catalogue with so few errors, 
S Thursday morning. Prof. Burtun’s dog circus proved 

amusing; he has some excellent jumpers in the _ m 

H. W. LACY. 
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POINTS AND FLUSHES. 


HUNGRY DOGS. 

I note N. E. D.’s remarks on hungry dogs in Forest and 
Stream of April 13, and will endeavor to answer some of 
the questions he raises in connection therewith. I de- 
sire, however, at the outset, to assure him that I do not 
look upon a discussion of so interesting a subject asa 
contention of an unpleasant nature. I appreciate also 
that N. E. D.’s remarks were for a higher appreciation of 
the dog’s position as an assistant to man in the pursuit of 
sport afield. It 1s only by thorough discussion that full 
knowledge and just conclusions can be reached. The fair 
manner adopted by. N. E. D. is the proper manner by which 
to acquire the knowledge and reach sound conclusions. 
In replying to N. E. D.’s last letter, I shall endeavor to 
point out what to me at least appears erroneous conclu- 
sions, ones drawn from false premises. 

N. E. D. says that his remarks apply more to bird dogs, 
which thereby he implies are special seekers of birds 
alone; that furthermore, such dogs hunt for the love of 
the sport, and apart from any consideration of profit in 
obtaining food. I think that on more mature reflection 
he will concede that there is no such thing as a bird dog 
in the restricted sense which he applies, and that there is 
no such thing as 2 bird dog exclusively, except in the 
artificial distinction adopted by man; that is to say, no 
dog is distinctively a bird dog in the sense that he hunts 
birds to the exclusion of everything else. Both pointers 
and setters dearly like to hunt rabbits, and it isin most 
instances the result of many weeks’ training to perfect 
their work to the gun so that they will not chase rabbits. 
Then, after being broken, they are quite as fond of rabbit 
chasing as they were before, as is shown by their fondness 
for self-hunting after rabbits when they have an oppor- 
tunity to indulge in it. It requires not a little punishment 
to train asetter or pointer to, perfect steadiness to wing or 
fur. Good behavior in this respect is merely a matter of 
compulsion. Even when trained, he will at times give 
way to temptation. Unsteadiness is merely the effort of 
the dog to capture the prey for himself. Setters and 
pointers will hunt rabbits from a very early age. Indeed, 
they will hunt them in preference to birds, and they show 
a keener enthusiasm in their pursuit. They take to it 
from the first opportunity, and the trait is uniformly pres- 
ent in the breed. Asa matter of choice, all dogs prefer 
to hunt rabbits rather than to hunt birds. The instinct to 
hunt birds is in most instances developed at a later period 
than the instinct to hunt rabbits. When the dog works 





to the gun and refrains from hunting rabbits, it is because 
he has been punished for chasing them. He does not 
chase, because he dare not. His inclination, however, is 
as much for a good chase as it was in the beginning of 
his hunting career. 

In regard to a dog being hungry, if he is fed well once 
a day, his diet containing a large ratio of meat, he is not 
hungry when at work, or at least not hungry in the sense 
that he has insufficient food. It is a mistake to assume 
that the needs of man are a measure by which to measure 
the needs of the dog. They are widely distinct in their 
natures. The dog is carnivorous, and therefore neds 
less food. less often, than the herbivorous or herbi-carniv- 
orous animals. The ox must consume vast quantities of 
food to supply the needs of his system, and a large part 
of his time is devoted to eating. The dog and cat eat 
infrequently, and a small quantity comparatively supplies 
their needs. Dogs which are overfed are slothful and 
predisposed to disease. They are disposed to accumulate 
fat and become indolent. A dog which is thin in flesh, 
even though ine may appear to be insufficiently fed, is in 
a healthier state than the overfed dog. I once had an 
opportunity to observe the practical effects of feeding 
dogs in the morning before they were worked. In Min- 
nesota, in 1882, a number of dogs so fed were all afflicted 
with a bowel trouble, which was not affected beneficially 
by the most careful treatment. Two or three of the dogs 
died from it. The food consisted of corn meal bread, 
broken into beef broth, and good boiled beef mixed with 
it. On the advice of a veterinarian, they were fed 
largely on meat diet and only had one meal a day, when 
they were fed all that they could eat. The trouble soon 
disappeared. 

Now, in regard to the dog hunting for sport. N. E. D. ad- 
vances some traits common to all dogs, such as their 
promptness in killing rats, etc., as tending to prove that 
they hunt and kill for sport. It does not seem to me 
that such is a correct interpretation of those acts, nor 
does it seem wise that dogs out of pure wantoness should 
kill animals which they cannot eat. This trait, on the 
contrary, is undoubtedly of material benefit to them in 
their struggle for existence. While it is true that dogs 
in domestication do not need all the instincts which serve 
them so well in a wild state, it is also true that they still 
retain many of them. And if dogs are turned into the 
wilderness they soon revert to their former wild state 
and manner of existence. Indeed, dogs do not entirely 
lose their wild traits even in domestication, as witness 
the peculiar fondness dogs have for going in packs and 
prowling about. Ifa dog can get but one companion, he 
is then very likely to sally forth in the night and commit 
predatory acts. In this manner, the bad habit of killing 
sheep is generally acquired. The manner of the wild 
ancestor in hunting in company seems to develop into 
destructive action when dogs run together at large. 
When the dog is kept by himself or not permitted to as- 
sume vagrant habits, he rarely develops any offensive 
habits. We note that, in the animal world, the matter 
of securing a food supply is but one factor in the great 
problem of self-preservation. Many animals which prey 
upon others are in turn preyed upon or have most unre- 
lenting enemies. Thus, besides securing a food supply, 
there is required the most unremitting vigilance of self- 
preservation. The teeth of the dog are therefore weapons 
of defense as much as they are for attack. He uses them 
on animals which compete with him in the same field for 
a food supply and on such vermin as annoy him. The 
rat will not only steal his food, but it can annoy him as 
well by disturbing his repose by its predatory habits. In 
domestication, the dog is prone to kill any animal which 
interferes with his master’s home if it be an intruder. 
He soon learns what animals he can kill and win his 
master’s approbation, or gratify his inherited enmity 
against them. 

There is an ancient enmity between the dog and the 
cat, yet while they are rarely good friends, they maintain 
about the hearthstone a civil neutrality. But if the dog 
can catch a cat away from home, he manifests the most 
active hostility. Yet one would hardly call this ancient 
enmity an exhibition of sporting tendencies. 

In short, the whole intelligence and instinct of the dog 
are much the same in their application as are those ot 
other animals. That is for the preservation of the ani- 
mal. He attacks some animals for food, while others he 
attacks because they are injurious to him, and he is safer 
or more comfortable if they are destroyed. 

In domestication, be will do much to win the approba 
tion of his master, and being both brave and intelligent, 
he will fight many times at his master’s command. He 
jealously guards the home against any intruders, and al- 
ways with the most unselfish motive, since he does not 
approve of a possible competitor. B, WATERS. 


COON HUNTING. 


Among the numerous valuable articles of Forest and 
Stream, [ read occasionally of a coon hunt, which is my 
favorite sport; not as a matter of choice, but as big game 
is a thing of the past here inSouthern Ohio. We have to 
take sport in hunting what is left, that is, the fox, coon 
and rabbit, principally, upon which we work our hounds. 
So we do the best we can—hunt them, and read Forest 
and Stream, and learn what our brother sportsmen are 
doing who are more favorably situated. 

he season just past has been a good one for the 
sport, in this section of the country. Fifteen coons 
and as many opossums were caught, holding the best 
record, catching ten coons and as many opossums in two 
nights. five coons and one oppossum each night. We are 
favorably situated for hunting, having woods on every 
side of us from one to two miles, and one mile from the 
Little Miami River, with high hills on either side covered 
wita heavy timber and a thick growth of underbrush 
which make a good harbor, and a hard place to travel 
through, 

In the first part of the season the coons are not found 
here, but in the flats, back from the river, where they 
rear their young, there is plenty of corn and mast, and 
the lesser streams furnish small fish and crawfish, upon 
which the coon mostly lives. The coons return to the 
river hills late in the season after the young are grown, 
where they are hard to capture, taking to the river as 
soon as they are closely pursued, a place where they 
know they are safe. They drown dogs which try to take 
them out. 

Our first night’s experience resulted in making*a big 
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catch. Starting for the woods one Saturday night in 
October, with a neighbor who is an old coon-hunter, and 
taking along my well broken hound, Spot, we had hardly 
reached the woods when we heard Spot’s musical voice 
echoing over the valley beyond. By the way he went 
through the woods, we knew it was a_ hot track. 
Presently the music changed to a welcome bark. We 
hurried to the tree. Each of us had a lantern in his 
hand. We kill the coons by shining and shooting at the 
eyes, which is much easier than chopping or climbing, 
as some of the hunters who write in Forest and Stream 
do. We saw a pair of small, red eyes shining in the fork 
of a limb. My companion, taking aim, fired. and down 
came riug tail. Spot was there to welcome him, but he 
was too far gone to make much of a fight. 

We went to another woods near by; here Spot found 
another track, which was soon run, and proved to be 
that of a big opossum. It was resting on the first limb, 
usually the stopping place of coons. Oneshot and he was 
down. 

On we went further into the woods. Spot presently 
found another track, which was a little cold, but he 
stuck to it, as all good hounds do. After half an hour’s 
work the coon was treed high up in a tall sugar maple. 
Two shots were reauired to dislodge him, but finally be 
came down in good fighting shape, but was soon shaken 
to death by Spot. 

This making us a good load, we resolved to start for 
home. We passed through a small sugar camp where 
two well known dense trees are standing. Reaching the 
camp, we entered the corner of the woods where the trees 
were. Spot, knowing what was’ up, went ahead, and 
soon we heard him sing out in a way which we knew in- 
dicated a hot track. Back and forth through the woods 
he went yelping at every breath. Meanwhile we were 
congratulating ourselves on being able to find so many 
hot tracks, and hoping this time there were two or three 
together. 

“There!” he says, ‘‘treed.’’ We went to the trees, 
lanterns on our heads. To our joy, we saw three pair of 
eyes, making targets of a kind which take a little prac- 
tice to hit. Taking turn about, we knocked them out 
one at a time, giving Spot all the fighting he wanted for 
once. We two concluded we had all we wanted to carry. 
Five coons and one opossum were caught, so we went 
home well satisfied with our Saturday night’s hunt, re- 
solving to try it again the next Saturday night. 

Ohio. CLAYTON HUFFMAN. 


The S P. C. A. 


The people at large, generally speaking, have but a 
vague and limited idea of the work done by the American 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, and 
oftener they have no idea at all. Indeed, in some in- 
stances, a prejudice exists against the society on the as- 
sumption that it is unnecessarily meddlesome and oppres- 
sive in enforcing matters of mere sentiment as matters of 
humane usage Be this as it may, there is always an un- 
derlying principle of good purpose in their actions, and 
society at large is a debtor to the S. P. C. A. for its un- 
remitting efforts in behalf of humanity. It is not only 
an active factor in the punishment of brutal acts, but it 
is a constant monitor and wholescme check on these who 
are brutally inclined. Its efforts in behalf of humane 
treatment are far-reaching and practical. 

The twenty-ninth annual report of the society recounts 
many instances of brutal treatment, and the conviction 
and punishment of the offenders through the prosecution 
of the society. All domestic animals alike come within 
the scope of the society’s protection and care, and many 
a horse, dog, cat, cow, goat and chicken, if they could 
but talk, would express their earnest gratitude for the 
needed protection. An excerpt from the address of the 
president will best show the earnestness in the cause and 
the efficiency of the work. He says, ‘‘During the past 
year there has been a notable diminution in the number 
of animals suspended from labor on account of sickness 
and other disability. The fact indicates no decrease of 
efficiency or fidelity in our officers. What it indicates is 
that the number of animals which are abused in that 
way is less than it ever was before. In producing this 
result, the fear of legal penalties has doubtless been 
effective; but it may be hoped that a sentiment of hu- 
manity has also been growing among the owners of 
draught arimals, since it is observed that the watering 
fountains which have been erected in many parts of the 
city are more frequently used by drivers than heretofore. 

“Our ambulance service is an important part of our 
system. The ambulance house is within a block of our 
headquarters, and is connected with 1t by telegraph, and 
a code of signals is used under which orders can be given 
and obeyed at a mement’s notice. Two large umbu- 
lances, with derrick and slings attached thereto, are in 
constant readiness to answer any call. It is interesting 
to remember that ambulances for the relief of horses and 
other large animals were first introduced by our own 
society. They have since keen introduced elsewhere, but 
in our own service we believe there are improvements 
which render them superior to all others. The efficiency 
of the derrick and slings in the extrication of horses 
from holes and excavations has been practically proved 
in very many cases. It is noteworthy, however, that 
they have been less frequently required of late than they 
were only a year or two ago, and the reason is that con- 
tractors are now treating their horses much more 
humanely. It may be observed, for example, that in 
making excavations, steam power has been introduced to 
a very large extent, so that the number of horses actually 
in use are employed rather to guide than to drag the 
carts, since the pulling force is supplied by steam. 

“Under Chapter 115, of the laws of 1894, approved by 
the Governor on the 8th day of March last, our society 
was invested with all the powers and functions which 
were formerly intrusted to the city government in the 
licensing of dogs, in the capture of estrays, and in the 
detention, and if necessary, the humane destruction of 
captured animals at the city pound. The powers with 
which the society has thus been invested are large, and 
the responsibility which has been imposed upon us is 
heavy. It may be taken for granted, 1 trust, that in per- 
forming the duty which has been devolved upon us, we 
shali endeavor to act in the interest both of the public 
and the animals that may be captured; but I do not con- 


ceal from myself that the exercise of such functions ex- 
poses us to a constant danger of interference with the 
rights of our fellow-citizens, and that, in the absence 
either of ample facilities for efficient service or of vigilant 
supervision by competent persons, we must expect that 
our administration would be inefficient and would speedily 
become odious. I could by no means advise the extension 
of the provisions of the new law to societies in small 
places, and I should particularly deprecate it if the ob- 
ject of local societies in seeking such powers were to be 
the increase of their revenues by license fees. The fact 
is that the license fees in a small city would not nearly 
pay for the maintenance of a sufficient establishment and 
a sufficient corps of servants, and still less could they be 
expected to pay for that sedulous and unremitting super- 
vision which is indispensable to succeed. Our own 
service at the present date requires four ambulanves and 
two wagons specially constructed for their purpose, eight 
horses, with necessary stable room, and twenty-two per- 
sons who are at work in different relays by day and by 
night. The employees, of course, make daily reports, 
and are in hourly communication with headquarters, to 
which they apply for instructions in every case of doubt 
or difficulty The building which is used for the shelter is 
not what we should like it to be; but it is 100 feet in 
length by 25 feet in width, and is fitted up with every 
possible convenience for the maintenance of the captured 
animals, and for destroying them without pain, in case 
they are not claimed within the time fixed by the law. 

“The shelter has been in operation for tarely eight 
months. The undertaking was necessarily experimental; 
but its arrangements were carefully planned in advance, 
and thus far they have been carried out with reasonable 
success. There is only one institution in the world with 
which the shelter can be compared; I refer to the Batter- 
sea Home for Dogs in London. On examining the thirty- 
third annual report (1893) of that excellent institution, 
I find some interesting particulars. The Battersea House 
has the assistance of the metropolitan police of London; 
its operations extend throughout the city and county of 
London, with a population about three times as much as 
that of the city of New York. I find that in 1893 it re- 
ceived 17,928 homeless dogs; and it may be inferred that 
in a city of one-third the population, it would have re- 
ceived 6,000 in twelve months, or 4,000 in eight months. 
Our own shelter, by the work of our own employees, and 
with no assistance whatever from the police, has received 
in eight months 5,111 dogs alone; that is to say, in the 
first eight months of existence, with new machinery, and 
acting under a new law, the shelter has received over 
twenty-seven per cent. more dogs than Battersea Home, 
after thirty-three years of experience, and with all the as- 
sistance of one of the best organized police forces in the 
world, had received for an equal population in the same 
period of time. But this is not all; for the Battersea 
receives dogs alone, whereas our shelter receives cats and 
other animals, and the number of animals of all kinds 
which have been received during our first eight months 
has been 22,028, of which 632 were lost animals restored 
to their owners. - It has been observed by some 
of the newspapers that the summer of 1894—the first sum- 
mer for many years in which dogs have been allowed to 
go unmuzzled--is the first summer in which there has 
not been a single paroxysm of popular apprehension of 
hydrophobia.”’ 

Of dog fighting the Superintendent reports: 

*‘As will be noticed by the subjoined summary, the dog 
and cock fighting fraternity were rather quiet during the 
past year, owing either to the constant surveillance kept 
over their rendezvous, or to a change of heart, as ex- 
pressed by an old sporting man, who said: ‘I am ashamed 
to say I have been present at dog and cock fights, and 
declare that such fightsare not only cruel to the animals, 
but degrading and demoralizing in their effect upon the 
human mind; they are a disgrace to our civilization, and 
are promoted and carried on only by those whose in- 
stincts are brutal and low.’ It is to be hoped that in the 
near future such cruelties will be known only as scenes 
of the past.” 

With such vigilance and efficiency and tie healthier 
public sentiment sedulously fostered by the society 1n re- 
spect to the lower animals, there is no doubt but what 
the brutal features mentioned will entirely disappear. 


Bull-Terrier Club Or ganized. 


On Wednesday evening, April 10, the bull terrier 
fraternity organized a specialty club to be known as the 
Bull Terrier Club'of America. The meeting was held in 
Hotel Schlosser during the Pittsburghshow. The follow- 
ing officers were elected: Frank F. Dole, president; John 
Moorhead, Jr., vice-president; W. D. Brereton, secretary 
and treasurer. Executive committee: The above officers 
ex-officio and W. Mariner, Albert C. Stevens, W. J. 
Higginson, J. W. Church, J. Otis Fellows. Messrs. W. 
D. Brereton, G. W. Moore, and W. J. Higginson were ap- 
pointed a committee to draft constitution and by-laws 


and report at a meeting that was to be held April 12, at 
10.30 a. m. 


The Death of Belhus. 


Boston.—I regret to write you that my well known 
blood hound dog Belhus (13868) is dead. He was out 
hunting in the woods the other day, along with my other 
hounds, and some how or other, he mu8t have injured 
himself internally. He never got over it. I am, how- 
ever, expecting a couple of hounds from England. They 
left Liverpool last Friday on steamship Bovic. I hope 
they will reach here all right, in time for the Boston 
show. C. A. LoUGEsT. 


Oakes Coursing Meeting. 

The second annual meeting of the Oakes Coursing Club was 
brought to a successful close on Thursday, April 11. The stake 
was for 32 all-aged dogs, at $5 each, with $100 added by the 
club. There were 26 starters, an increase of 10 over last year’s. 
Rabbits were plentiful, in most instances wild. Many of the 
slips were very long, and the jacks either ran very swiftly or 
fell an easy prey to the dogs. A very few moderate courses 
were had, 

The grounds are a little too rolling for convenience, but are 
different from last year in being free from cactus or thistles. 

Tuesday, the first day, was pleasant, but too warm for com- 
fort before the card was run through. 

The first pair in slips was H. C. Waterhaus’s Revenue vs. 


Eastern Coursing Kennel’s Royal Crest. The bitch was very 
shifty, but Crest had too much speed, and put her out. The 
jack escaped. 

In the second course, the Woodhaven Kennels’ Prince Fuller- 
ton disposed of Eastern Coursing Kennels’ Willo’ the Wisp with 
little trouble, showing speed and cleverness. Puss also escaped. 

A. P. Slocum’s Rendezvous went down before N. P. 
Whitun’s Lucian Swift in the third, Swift showing wonder- 
ful working qualities. 

- Lott White’s Queen got the flag over J. H. Davis’ Good 
Leather, a long course with little work. 

Laplander, owned 7 J. McNickle, went up fast, doing some 
good work. In the fifth going out of our sight. The flag finally 
came back for J. H. Rew’s Ragnarock, 

W. W. Good’s White Stocking put out H. Jessup’s Raven in 
the sixth, a long, desperate course. 

Rachel was hard pressed by Sam in the seventh, but Sam 
pulled out winner after Sam killed off her turn. Rachel be- 
jongs to A. P. Slocum and Sam to J. H. O’Connor. 

In the eighth, Melrose and Durbin’s Long Odds put out J. 
Curtain’s Lucy, a short course in which they killed. 

Melrose and Durbin’s Gilkirk disposed of J. B. Smith’s Gil- 
bert a‘ter a long course in which Gilbert was of little help to 
her, finishing with a kill. 

In the tenth, No Mercy did all the work, Woodhaven Ken- 
nels’ Prince Tonia being no help to her. 

In the eleventh, Ino, owned by W. W. Good, put out Eastern 
Coursing Kennels’ Judge Burmby. 

In the twelfth, Eustern Coursing Kennels’ Lady Dedlock 
soon disposed of Wm. McMurchy’s Flora. 

A. P. Slocum’s Gold Coin got the verdict over C. W. Davis’ 
Blizzard. 

This finished the day’s card. The only mishap was when the 
judge’s horse fell in the seventh course, rolling clear over. They 
were both soon up and after the dogs. The judge’s decisions 
were given quickly and decidedly. He soon got the confidence 
of,the nominators, and the minds of the few doubtful ones were 
soon at ease with the way be demonstrated that he knewa 
course, 

The second day’s running was marred by unpleasant weather. 
A cold rain fell at times during the day, but the card was run 
through twice regardless of the rain. Prince Fullerton and 
Royal Crest opened the day’s sport, Crest falling an easy prey 
to Fallerton, both in speed and working qualities. 

Lucian Swift did a lot of work in the second, with little help 
from Queen. 

In the third, Rognavock easily put out White Stocking. 

Rachel fell before Long Odds in the fourth. 

In the fifth, Gilkirk and No Mercy ran an undecided. In the 
run off, Gilkirk won by the kill. 

The sixth was Ino’s, although Lady led up many lengths, 
but Ino worked her out in a long course. 

Gold Coin, a bye. 

The third time through the card brought Prince Fullerton 
and Lucian Swift to slips. Prince showed the most speed, but 
Lucian put him out,after a lot of work.} 

In the second, Long Odds fell to Ragnarock, a long pumping 


course, 

Gilkirk ‘did not give Gold Coin a point in the third; a weak 
jack. Ino, a bye. 

The stake was finished on Thursday. 
Ragnarock were the first in slips. 
worked course. 

Gilkirk had a long, pumping, one-handed course and left no 
room for doubt. 

Lucian Swift and Gilkirk then divided. 

The officers worked for the interest of the nominators and 
succeeded in bringing the meeting to a successful close. 
Everything went off smoothly and satisfactorily, and, good 
nature prevailed. 

The judge, Mr. W. M. Stephenson, continued his good work 
throughout the meeting. Mr. Stephenson has probably judged 
more meetings than any other man in America, outside of John 
Grace. His werk in the saddle has demonstrated to those whu 
were present that he is qualified for the position. I noticed he 
carried no card or cared to look at any one’s dogs. No one 
could say he was governed by prejudice. C.R. HUNTLEY. 


Lucian Swift and 
Lucian won after a well- 





A New Bench Show Club. 


Toledo, O.—A club to be known as tiie Toledo, Ohio, Fanciers’ 
Association was formed this week with the following officers: 
President, Dr, E. E. Cowdrick; Vice-Presidents, F. C. Sbep- 
herd, and J. W. Mulinix; Treasurer, L. E. Clarke; Secretary, 
A. W. Bell; Committee, G. D, Dale, C. P. Detweiler, Geo. 
Felt, 5. H. Philips and A. W. Pancoast; while the club em 
braces breeders of dogs, poultry and pigeons, the majority of 
the ninety-six members are ardent lovers of the kenvel; and, 
while a good bench show has not as yet been attempted in 
Toledo, we can see no reason why such show should not bea 
decided success, as Ohio contains a very large number of fir:t- 
class kennels, whose owners have always carried off their share 
of the blue ribbons at the leading shows of the country. Even 
in Toledo, we know there are a number of kennels, chief among 
which are the Alta, the Maumee, the Poag until recently, 
but all of whose dogs are now distributed among the club’s 
members; Montrose Beagle Kennels, Auburn, Lincoln, and 
seeeene also help to swell the list of kennels to a goodly num- 

er. 

We trust that our Toledo fanciers will see fit to put their best 
foot forward for a large bench show in ’96, and we predict for 
them the support and assistance of all true lovers of the dog 
Starting out with such a membership, Toledo should soon be 
one of the leading cities on the winter bench show circuit. 


A. W. BELL. 


DOG CHAT 


Mr. W. L. Washington, the well known Irish setter 
breeder, is now engaged in the manufacture of steel 
products at New Castle, Pa., he holding an important 
position with the Washington-Elliott Steel Works. 





We take special pains to oblige our readers in the mat- 
ter of advice and treatment for sick dogs. In many in- 
stances, where the cases were urgent, we have forwarded 
the advice and prescription by mail. In some instances 
the letters were returned indorsed ‘“‘unclaimed,”’ and it 
may be that good dogs were the sufferers from the 
owner’s false — which would not permit him to give 
his name and true address in connection with matters 
pertaining to his dog. Those who have put in false ad- 
dresses with their queries concerning sick dogs will now 
understand why they have received no reply, as will also 
those in future who do likewise, or write anonymously. 





There is sorrow in Engine Co. 13, Brook'yn, for Ben, 
the company’s dog, is dead. Ben was not just a dog 
which led a dog’s life of sleeping somewhere and eating 
when he was hungry. He entered into the company life 
and was a part of it. From puppyhood he showed great 
intelligence. He was trained to lead the horses to water, 


and when a newspaper was wanted Ben was sent to buy 
it. He learned the meaning of the gong signals, and led 
the way dutifully ahead of the galloping horses to the 
He was a great favorite with the residents in the 


fire. 
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vicinity of the engine house, who took pleasure in giving 
him meals when opportunity offered; but Ben never 
strayed far away, and he has been known, on several oc- 
casions, to jump through basement windows to join his 
engine at the first sound of the gong. A few days ago he 
was leading his engine bravely, barting vigorously, when 
he was charged upon by a vicious dog, which fastened on 
his throat. Both dogs went down, and in an instant the 
engine ran over them, killing the vicious dog and break- 
ing Ben’s back and one of his legs. A veterinarian was 
called and did everything in his power, without avail. 

Ben was beyond the healer’s art, and was shot to 
mercifully end his sufferings. And that is why the stalls 
in engine house No. 13 are draped in morning. 





The following from Our Dogs, merits the attention of 
dog owners for the valuable information it contains: 
“The following notice is being very widely circulated by 
the Manchester Branch of the Royal Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals: ‘A dog’s mouth is like a 
safety valve, and will not bear too much pressure. Dogs 
perspire through the tongue, not through the pores of the 
skin, and when running, breathe through the mouth, and 
not through the nostrils. It is both dangerous and cruel 
to use such a muzzle as will prevent a dog from opening 
his mouth freely to breathe, perspire and drink. A 
leather muzzle is in most cases better than a wire muzle. 


If you use a strap muzzle it should be fastened very 
loosely.’ ’’ 





Several sales were made during Pittsburgh show. Mr. 
Jarrett sold the collie Goldmine to Mr. Henry Darlington, 
of Pittsburgh. Miss A. M. Griffin disposed of her St. 
Bernard, Earl Douglas, to Mr. H. L. Lynes, Cambriage- 
boro, Pa , and also sold several puppies. Mrs. Lee, of the 
Alta Kennels sold a promising puppy at a good figure, 
while Mr. Morris got $150 for a Lord Milton puppy. Al 
G. Eberhart sold the toy terrier Colonel to a Mr. Ritner, 
of Greensburg, Pa. 





The bull$dog King Orry has already had seven services 
booked at a $100 fee. 





Mr. H.W. Lacy has accepted the agency of ‘‘Crack 
Dogs of the Day,”’ fine engravings, publishet by Messrs, 
F. Mansell & Co., London. The plates have been pro- 
duced in the highest style of the art. Those issued up to 
the present time include Champion D’Orsay, Cribbage, 
the bull dog Dockleaf, the Irish terrier Brickbat, the 
dachshund Pterodactyl, the Manchester terrier Prince 
Eric, and there will soon be another issued, that of the 
bull dog Monkey Brand. The size of the plates vary 
from 15x11, to 20x15 inches. Mr. Lacy’s address is Nut- 
ley, N. J 


We note with pleasure the wise action of the Manitoba 
Field Trials Club in repealing the unwise rule which it 
passed at its meeting last fall in respect to permitting a 
dog to win twice before it became ineligible to the All 
Age Stake. Forest and Stream pointed out at the time 
the many hardships to amateurs which would follow, 
and, urged the repeal of the rule. 








In our business columns this week, H.{L. Kreuder, 
Nanuet, N. Y., offers beagles. St. Bernard a are 
offered by Messrs. Fox & Fox, Bufialo, N. Y., also by J. 

W. Churchill, Salem, Mass. Mr. Wm. Mohr, Jr., Lafa- 
’ yette, Ind., has pointer puppies for sale, and the Bethel 

ennels, Philadelphia, offer dogs of all descriptions. Mr. 
John T. Mayfield, Bickwell, Ind., has room for four dogs 
in his string for training on chickens 





Mr. Charles Stedman Hanks writes us that he has just 
completed arrangements for a twelve-months’ absence or 
more in Europe, and for that reason he has concluded to 
sell his entire kennel of Russian wolf hounds and fox ter- 
riers. Heannounces it more specifically in our business 
columns. 





Wrap=Shooting. 
FIXTURES. 
All ties divided unless otherwise reported, 








Send notice of your shoot like the following: 


April 22-27.—Kansas City, Mo.—Eighteenth annual tournament 
of the Missouri State Game and Fish Protective Association. W 
V. Rieger, Sec. 

April 23, 24.—BaTTLe CREEK, Mich.—Annual tournament of the 
Michigan State Trap-Shooters’ League. Annual meeting and 
election of officers on the evening of the first day. W. H. Willard 
Secretary. y 

April 24, ELIZABETH, N. J.—Third bi-montu:y tournament 
of the Elizabeth Gun Club; first day, targets; second day, live 
birds; events open to all. Robt. E. Chetwood, Pres. 

April 23-26.—GALESBURG, Ill.—Tournament ofthe Galesburg 
Shooting Club. 

April 24-26.—PEEKSKILL, N. Y.—Annual tournament of the 
Peekskill Gun Club: first two days, targets; third day live birds. 
Orrin J. Loder, Sec. 

May 2.—EL1zABETH, N. J.—All day tournament of the Elizabeth 
Gun Club; New Jersey Trap Shooters’ League events commence 
at2 P.M. Rob’t. E. Chetwood, Prest. 

May _ 7-10.—CINCINNATI, Ohio.—Dupont tournament at Cincin- 
nati. Liberal cash prizes added to the purses. R. S. Waddell, 

ent. 

ay 9-10.—WILMiINGTON, N. C.—Tournament of the Interstate 
Association, under the auspices of the Eastern Dog and Game 
Protective Association. 

May 9-l1l.—NEewsurG, N. Y.—West Newburg G. and P. Asso- 
ciation tournament. W. C. Gibb, Sec. 

May 8-10.—WE1R City,Kan.—Ninth annual owl shoot of the Am- 
ateur Trap-Shooters’ Association of Missouri and Kansas; $300 in 
cash added. W. W. Mclihany, Sec. 

May 14-16.—DaytTon, O.—Ohio Trap-Shooters’ League annual 
meeting and tournament, under the auspices of the Buckeye Gun 
Club, of Dayton, O.; $200 added money. Ed. Taylor, Sec., 8 West 
Third street, Cincinnati. 

May 15-19 —San ANTONIO, Texas.—Nineteenth annual meeting 
and tournament of the Texas Sportsman’s Association. Open 
to the world, $500 in cash and $0 in merchandise added to the 
purses. O. U, Guessaz. _—e 

May 17-18.—LyncnsBurG, Va.—Tournament of the Interstate 
Association, under the auspices of the Lynchburg Gun Club, $200 
added money. 

May 21-%.—Kansas City, Kan.—Annual tournament of the 
Kansas State Sportsmen’s Association. A. W. Peck, Sec., Kansas 


Jity. 
7 21-24.—KNOXVILLE, Tenn., Gun Club’s fourteenth annual 
tournament; $3,000 added to the purses. 

May 22-24.—Rome, N. Y.—Annual tournament of the Rome Gun 
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Gun Club; two first day at targets, third day live birds. W. P, 
Rayland, seer 

ay 27-30.—LirrLe Rock, Ark.—Fifth annual tournament and 
meeting of the Arkansas State Sportsmen’s Association. For 
rogrammes address Paul R. Liizke. Little Rock, Ark. 

May 29-30.—CANAJOHBARIE, N. Y.— Eastern New York Trap- 
Shooters’ League, under the managemeut of the Canajoharie Gun 
Club; targets. Chas. Weeks, Sec. 
ony ere Pa.—Tournament of the Mountville Gun 

ub; targets. 

May 30.—East McKEEsport, Pa.—Tournament of the Wilmerd- 
ing Gun Club. A. A. Mackert. Sec. 

May 30-June1.—GRAND Rapips, Mich.—Valley ous Gun Club’s 
annual tournament; targets; $500 added money. C. KF. Rood, Sec. 

June 3-8 —CH10AG0, Ill.—Illinois State Sportsmen’s Association 
annual tournament. Convention at Sherman House, June 4. 

June 1l-13.—MeEmpuHis, Tenn.—Memphis Gun Club’s annual 
tournament; $2,000 added money. 

June 13-14.—FarGo,N.D.—First annual tournament of the North 
Dakota State gt Association; targets. Programmes 
ready May 15. W. Smith Sec’y. 

June 13-15—OMAHA, Neb.— annual tournament of the Nebraska 
—_ Sportsmen’s Association: $0 added money. F.S. Parmelee 

ec. 

June 19-21.—CLEVELAND, O.—Chamberlain Cartridge and Tar- 
get Company’s second annual tournament; $1,200 in cash added. 

June 24-28.—SaARATOGA, N. Y.—Annual tournament of the New 
York State Sportsmen’s Association, under the auspices of the 
Saratoga Gun Club. H. M. Levengston, Sec. 

July 11-12.—ALtoona, Pa.—Third annual tournament of the 
AReene & and Gyn Club at Wopsononock; targets. W. G. 
Ciark, Sec. 

July 17-18.—Macon, Ga.—Tournament of the Interstate Associa- 
tion under the auspices of the Macon Gun Club; $200 added. 

Aug. 20-24.—HOLMESBURG, Pa.—Pennsylvania State Sports- 
men’s fifth annual tournament, under the auspices of the Key- 
stone Shooting League, of Philadelphia. John C, Shallcross, Sec., 
Frankford, Pa. ‘ 

Aug. 29-31.—Hot Sprineas , 8S. D.---Hot Springs Gun Club’s sec- 
ond annual tournament. 

Oct. 9-11.---NEWBURG, N. Y.---West Newburg G. and R. Asso- 
ciation tournament. W. C. Gibb, Sec. 


The Interstate’s Secretary-Treasurer. 


The success of every organization depends in a very large 
measure upon the work done in its behalf by the Secretary. 
‘the two fold position of Secretary-Treasurer, while not per- 
haps doubling the duties of the first named official, entails a 
vast amount of work upon its holder where the organization 
itself is of any size or merit. Muck of the success of the Inter- 
state Association during the past two years may be directly 
attributed to the energetic and businesslike manner in which 
its Secretary-Treasurer, Mr. J. A. H. Dressel, of the U. M. C. 





MR, J. A. H. DRESSEL, 


Company, attends to the routine and other work connected 
with his office. 

During the Grand American Handicap weeks of 1893, 1894 
and 1895, Mr. Dressel smiled thr ugh the window of the 
cashier’s office as he raked in the entrance moneys and paid 
out their winnings to the skilful shots. There is something 
peculiar about the way in which Mr. Dressel discharges his 
duty at these meetings. On no occasion has he come out ahead 
—on the contrary, the close of each of the above weeks has 
found him out of pocket. The week at Willard Park which 
has just closed, owes him, so he affirms, $10.52. That no fault 
can be found with his handling of the moneys of the Interstate 
Association is evidenced by the fact that he is now serving his 
third consecutive term as treasurer of that association. 





DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


There’s no doubt about it—Mascroft’s a great live bird shoot! 
On Wednesday morning, the ‘‘Mayor of Sutton,” Mass., gave 
an exhibition of what his Parker gun, held to his shoulder and 
directed by his skillful eye and hand, could do. A crow was 
flying past about 65 yards from where the Mayor was standing; 
the distance was no bar, the crow falling at tne first shot, 
being scored ‘‘dead with the first’’! 


In the March shoot of the New York German Gun Club at 
Dexter Park, L. L., F. Sauter and Dr. G. V. Hudson tied on 8 
straight for the club’s first and second medal. On the shoot off 
at 3 birds Sauser won the first medal, the doctor taking No. 2. J. 
Steuernagel, J. Schlicht amd J. Frazer, tied for third medal on 
7 ous of 8, Schlicht winning on the shoot off. 

The Emerald Gun Club, of New York, herd its regular 
monthly shoot at Dexter Park on Tuesday of this week. As 
usual there was a large turn out of members. 


Owing to the pressure on the trap columns last week the foi- 
lowing important item of news was unfortunately left out: The 
American E. C. Powder Company and Messrs. Von Lengerke 
and Detmold have severed their business connection. W. Fred 
Quimby, the moving spirit of the W. Fred Quimby Co., will in 
future act as sales agent for the E. C. Powder Company, 
Messrs. Von Lengerke and Detmold devoting their attention to 
Schultz powder. 


~ While returning from the Wellington grounds of the Boston 
Shooting Association on Wednesday afternoon, April 10, the 
shooters were afforded the treat of seeing ‘‘MissKay,” of the 
Boston Gun Club, handle her gun and smash doubles. The B. 
G. C. grounds are adjacent to those of B. S. A., and not a 
minute’s walk from the Wellington station. ‘MissKay,” 
who, by the way. is none other than Miss Kirkwood, was given 
a round of applause when she had finished her five pairs. I 
understand that Miss Kirkwood has only taken up shooting in 





the past 12 months, 


One of the most interesting items in “connection with the 
report of a big event, such as the Grand American Handicap, 
ought to be a table of guns, shells and loads of e.ch individual 
shooting in that event. It is robbed of much of its interest, 
however, and a fraud is perpetrated upon the public by the 
giving of false information by certain shooters in answer to 
queries regarding the above. in justice to Frank Class it is 
only fair to state that the mistake in his load of powder was not 
his fault; he told me that the powder he was using was 
Schulize, the error was mine. ‘To make such a report complete 
and of value, the wadding should really be given—a most im- 
portant factor in the loading of shells. Manager Shaner asked 
for and obtained two shells from each contestant during the 7th 
round of the handicap; thus the only correct and perfect table 
is in the hands of the Interstate Association. 


Mr. R. Van Gilder, Secretary of the Knoxville Gun Club, 
writes as follows: ‘The club now has cash to the amount 
of $2,750, which assures the full purse or over, perbaps, 
by entrance. ‘The meeting promises success beyond our ex- 
pectation. All who anticipate coming to this meeting, and to 
be certain of an entry, had better send in their names and 
entry fee of $10 at once, as our limit is positively 125 entiies 
and no more.” 


An item from Baltimore, Md., dated April 11, states that 
State Attorney Duncan has found criminal information agaimst 
George Hronek for cruelty in shooting a pigeon released from 
atrap. The case will be tried next Tuesday. The case grows 


out of the arrest of trap shooters at Highlandtown on Febru- 
ary 22. 


The Norwich, Conn., Shooting Club, held its annual meeting 
on Friday, April 12, at the West Side Club’s grounds. There 
was a large attendance of members. The club will fit out its 


grounds with new traps, and anticipates fine sport during the 
coming summer. 


Mr. David Brown, President of the West Newburgh Gun 
and Rifle Association, of Newburgh, N. Y., has issued the fol- 
lowing circular in regard to the tournament next month: 
“This association will hold their Fourth Annual Spring Tourna- 
ment on May 9, 10 and 11; first two days clay birds, last day 
live pigeons ouly. Our tournaments have from the first been a 
success, our Own membership (150) guarantees a large attend- 
ance, and the crack shots always attend in large numbers. 
Purses will be added to the principal events,”’ 


= The Capital City Gun Club, of Washington, D. C., has 
elected the following officers for the ensuing 12 months: Presi- 
dent, Blair Lee; Vice-President, J. DeWitt Arnold; Treasurer, 
James M. Green; Secretary, Arthur P. Mattingly; Fifth mem- 
ber of Executive Committee, Rk. W. Barker; Captain, J. Henry 
Gulick. 

W.F. D., Secretary of the Eureka Gun Club, of Chicago, 
Ills., writes as follows: ‘I'he opening shoot for 1895 of Eureka 
Gun Club took place April 6, with about twenty shooters in 
attendance. The new traps, batteries, pulls, etc., were in posi- 
tion and worked nicely, throwing the birds very swiftly, and 
making the boys hustle to catch them before they got out of 
the county. The weather was pleasant, excepting for a high 
wind which made the shooting hard at times. Next shoot takes 
place Saturday, April 13, at 2 P. M., all shooters, members and 
non-members cordially invited to be present and take part. 
The scores got misplaced and so are not sent ip.” 


*'“UOnele Billy”? Hughes, aged 73 years, the oldest trap shooter 
on Loug Island, and probably as old as any in the United 
States, has won the Pfaender badge, emblematic of the cham- 
pionship of the Coney Island Rod and Gun Club for the year 
ending 1895. The badge will be presented to him at the annual 
meeting of the club next month. 


Mr. Robert E. Chetwood, President of the Elizabeth, N. J.. 
Gun Club, has issued the programme for his club’s Third Bi- 
monthly Tournament to be held on Tuesday and Thursday of 
next week, April 23 and 24. The first day’s programme con- 
sists of 12 events with a total of 175 targets. The second day 
has a large number of events for a live bird day: No. lis7 
birds, $5; No. 2, 10 birds, $5; No. 3, 25 birds, $10; birds extra; 
No. 4, 4 birds, $2; No. 5, 5 birds, $5; No. 6, 7 birds, $5. 


The following note appeared in the New York Herald of 
April 6: ‘The Harvard Shooting Club is making strenuous 
efforts to send a winning team to compete this spring with the 
Yale and Princeton clubs for the silver cup offered two years 
ago by Forest and Stream, asan intercollegiate shooting trophy. 
Yale has won both matches this year.”” Honor to whom honor is 
due. The trophy referred to was presented, not by Forest and 
— but by Shooting and Fishing Publishing Company of 
this city. 


The Keystone Shooting League, of Philadelphia, Pa., has 
decided to use Empire targets at the State shoot, which will 
be held in August next at Holmesburg Junction, Pa. At all 
previous State shoots in Pennsylvania the Keystone target was 
used, having been adopted by the State Sportsmen's Association 
as its target. 


On May 22, 23 and 24, the Rome, N. Y., Gun Club will bold 
its annual tournament. May 22 and 23 are target days; May 
24, live bird day. As W. P. Rayland is the moving spirit of 
this tournament, there ought “to be a good shoot at Rome on 
the above dates. ; 


Next week’s list of fixtures is a large one: April 22-27, tour- 
nament of the Missouri State Game and Fish Protective Asso- 
ciation at Kansas City, Mo.; April 23-24, the Battle Creek, 
Mich., tournament and the Elizabeth, N. J., bi-monthly shoot; 
April 23-26, the Galesburg, Ills., Shooting Club’s tournament; 
April 24-26, Peekskill, N. Y., Gun Club’s tournament. 


The Continental Gun Club or Reading has elected the follow- 
ing officers for the ensuing year: President, A. S. Reifsneider; 
Vice-President, Joseph Romig; Secretary, Howard Heil, 
Treasurer, George Romig. 


The Worcester, Mass., Telegram, of April 7, contains the fol 
lowing: ‘The trophy offered by the Foreband Arms Co. to the 
Worcester Sportsman’s Club, to be shot for as an individual 
trophy, has been received from the manufacturers, the Gorham 
Manufacturing Co., of New York, and has been placed on ex- 
hibition in the window of F. A. Knowlton. The trophy con- 
sists of a handsome sterling silver cup, resting on a solid ebony 
standard. The standard is of plain polished ebony, six inches 
high, and nine inches across at the base. The cup is 15 inches 
high, aud is handsomely embossed. It bears the inscription: 
‘Forehand Arms Co, trophy: Worcester Sportsman’s Club.’ 
It is urn shaped, with wide, sweeping handles. The large part 
of the urn is six inches through, and the cup is tapered into a 
handsome circular top. The cupis one of the handsomest ever 
offered in the city.” 


The programme of the Interstate Association’s tournament 
at Wilmington. N. C., on Thursday and Friday, May 9 and 10, 
arrived rather too late this week for any adequate note of its 
contents to be made for this issue. Next week a more extended 
notice will be given. 


It will be interesting to watch how the “crackajacks” come 
out at the Pittsburg, Pa., shoot; the system of handicapping 
adopted by the Interstate Association is one that it will be 
extremely hard for them to break even at. 


An important addition was made last week to the ranks o. 
the subscribers to the Interstate Association, the Wincheste. 
Repeating Arms Co., of New Haven, Conn., joining the ass 
ciation. EDWARD BANKS, 
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The Boston Tournament. 


There are tournaments and tournaments. It is very seldom 
that trap shooters, professionals and amateurs, are able to 
attend a shoot where everything is run in a businesslike man- 
ner, and yet where one feels that the object of the club in giv- 
ing the tournament, is not so much business as it is to give its 
guests a good time. The Boston tournament, which was held 
last week, on April 9, 10 and 11, was just such a tournament. 
O. R. Dickey, Superintendent of the Boston Shooting Associa- 
tion, needs no introduction to trapshooters who have read 
Forest and Stream; it was to Mr. Dickey’s manner of running a 
shoot that the association was indebted, so far as I could see, for 
the successful results attained last week. To average something 
like four squads in every event right through the programme 
is a big thing nowadays, more particularly when there is no 
added money advertised. Of course Dickey received excellent 
support from his fellow club members; several of the latter 
were here, there and everywhere, doing their best to make their 
guests feel at home and succeeding admirably in their efforts. 
Again, the members of the Boston Sbooting Association are 
fortunate in possessing one of the best club houses in the 
country, as well as most conveniently arranged grounds. The 
club house is a two story frame building. finished in hard wood. 
Downstairs is the club room proper, fitted with any quantity of 
lockers and gun racks; above all there are ample pegs on which 
to hang hats and overcoats; a little thing that means much, and 
one that is far too often overlooked. The cashier’s office, with 
it: brass rod fence, gives the place the appearance somewhat 
o! a hotel office; a well-filled cigar case at one end of it adds 
to the illusion. A large stove, a very necessary article last 
week, heats the room comfortably. Upstairs is a large dining- 
room, capable of seating, I should judge, about 80 persons. In 
this room on each day of the shoot, was served an excellent 
dinner, provided by Caterer Jesse A. Dill, of Boston, a menber 
of the association. These dinners are a feature of the club’s 
tournaments, and no wonder; they are something decidedly out 
of the ordinary. And while I am on the subject of these din- 
ners, I will just make a statement without fear of contradiction 
(at least not for over a week) as no one can argue contra: Too 
many clubs when giving tournaments look upon this mid-day 
meal as superfluous—“‘Anything will do for a lunch; the boys 
come to shoot, not to eat!” That’s true to a certain extent, 
but give the boys a chance to do both, and you'll find that 
more of them make clean scores with a knife and fork than 
with a gun and nitro powder, aud —r the operation. Seta 
good meal and charge a fair price. There wasn’t.a kick to be 
heard in regard to the payment of 75 cents for one of Mr. Dill’s 
dinners. The edibles were good, and the service just as cap- 
able. But then—there are not many Dills around; the Boston 
Shooting Association is extremely lucky. Asa matter of fact, 
and to cut short that which could easily be made into a long 
story, if any visitor to the shooting grounds at Wellington, 
Mass., on Tuesday, Wednesday or Thursday of last week, did 
not fee] at his ease and enjoy himself, it was his own fault, and 
not that of the members of the association. Among those who 
looked after us were: Captain E. B. Wadsworth, President of 
the club; C. W. Dimick, of the U. S. Cartridge Company; the 
Bennett Bros., Will und Fred; Captain J. S. Sawyer, of Cam- 
bridge, Mass.; B. ‘‘Le Roy’? Woodward, of Campello, ete. ‘Yo 
Mr. Dimick I am indebted for the f llowing ee of the 
Boston Shooting Association: In 1876, James Emery, Jr., W. 
B. Witherell, C. W. Dimick, and several other gentlemen, 
used to meet every Thursday evening at the Boylston Rifle 
Gallery, 22 calibre rifles being the weapons with which they 
were accustomed to try their skill. From this nucleus was 
formed in 1877 a glass ball shooting club, called the Raymond 
Sportsmen’s Club, with grounds at Beechmont. Among the 
members of this club, in addition to those above namad, were: 
D. Kirkwoot, C. A. Loud, ete. “Frenchy”? Johnson, the 
colored glass ball champion and oarsman, was also a member. 
After two years had passed, the name of the club was changed 
to the Fox Gun Club. A year later, in 1880, it was known as 
the Malden Gun Club. In 1881 the name was changed to the 
Wellington Gun Club, its grounds being located where the 
Boston Shooting Association, as the Wellington Gun Club was 
called in °92, now has its grounds. The association owns its 
club house and grounds. At the north end of the house is a two 
storied extension. On the ground floor is the storage room and 
target factory! Overhead is the culinary department, The 
targev factory is a special feature of the ussociation’s means of 
revenue. It has a machine for making its own targets out of 
the broken bits that are gathered up on the field after every 
shoot. These fragments are re-melted in a vat and are then 
madé over again into targets as good as new, with very little 
waste of material. As the club’s target maker can make and 
pack between 2,000 and 3,000 targets a day, the prime cost to 
the association is not great. Altogether, a better equipped 
shooting organization it would be hard to find. 


‘THE THREE DAYS OF THE SHOOT. 


* After the above introduction, it is next in order to say some- 
thing about those who were there A glance at the scores 
given below in a tabulated form will show that the Eastern 
men are addicted to shooting under assumed names. As this is 
mainly done with a view to keeping their names out of the 
local papers, purely from a business point of view, and out of 
regard for the feelings of some of their friends, who ought to 
know that “all work and no play,” etc., is almost as truea 
thing as ever was written. Capt. Wadsworth, for instance, 
hides his really shining light under the name of “Puck.” It’s 
a perfect disguise, as, although the captain is a charming host, 
he is decidedly un-Puck like. ‘Jones’ and “‘ White” whenever 
they appear in Boston scores refer to the Bennett Bros.; “‘Her- 
bert” is Herbert Federhen, of Quincy, Mass., a capital target 
shot, and a fit running mate for B. “Leroy” Woodward, of 
Campello, Mass. Capt. J. 5S. Sawyer, Cambridge, Mass., 
found his grip on the third day; look at “‘Snow’s’’ 87 1-2 wd 
cent. on that day! H. Boynton, of Lowell, Mass., alias 
“Rule,” was present on the first day and shot in every event, 
breaking 90 1-2 per cent. of bis 230 targets. ‘‘Climax,” of 
course, was J. E. Burns, also of Lowell, a representative of the 
U.S. Cartridge Company. Among the visitors from a distance 
were: E. D. Fulford, Utica, N. Y.; Sim Glover, Rochester, N. 
Y.; Rolla Heikes, Dayton, O. and F. Van Dyke, of Newark, 
N. J., both ably representing the Winchester Repeating Arms 
Co.; B. A. Bartlett, shooting bis Burgess gun well, although 
slightly under the weather, and paralyzing the spectators with 
his rapid and skilfull work in trick shooting; Gus Greiff, of 
Von Lengerke & Detmold,of New York city, talking and shoot- 
ing Schultze powder; Neaf Apgar, of Evona, N. J.; T. H. 
Keller, of New York citv, and Plainfield, N. J., a brother-in- 
arms of the above mentioned “Climax”; “‘Dutchy” Smith, of 
Plainfield, N. J., who, in company with Seth Clover, of 
Fredonia, N. Y., prevented gn from getting the blues; 
“Billy”? Hobart, of Newark, N. J., shooting or below 
‘his ordinary gait; J. T. Mascroft (the lightweight Mayor of 
Sutton, Mass., y'know!) and V. D. Kenerson, of Worcester, 
Mass.; W. L. Davis and A. W. Wall, from the last named city, 
members of the well-known Worcester Sportsmen’s Associa- 
tion; George Strong, New London, Conn.; W. Howe, Hing- 
ham, Mass, and Wm. Allison, of Marblehead, a good and 
reliable shot; G. A. Winn, of Arlington, Mass.; H. W. 
(“Denny”) Eager, and H. G. (‘Parker’) Wheeler, Marlboro, 
Mass.: S. Bowker,*Natick, Mass., etc., etc. Capt. Money, of 
the American E. C. Powder Company, and Charles Hebbard, 
of the Empire Target Company, of New York both put in an 
appearance during the morning of the second day. It wasa 
goodly gathering and one that was decidedly congenial. — 

Of the weather on the first day I can say nothing positively, 
as I did not reach Boston until the morning of the second day 
after a pleasant, but slightly rough, passage on the Fall River 
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boat, Puritan. The scores piled up by the shooters on Tuesday 
show, however, that the day must have been somewhere about 
right. Van Dyke roperly leads with 93 1-2, Heikes being sec- 
ond with 921-2. Dickey, of course, was too busy to do any 
shooting, but he found time to shoot just 50 targets each day, 
the events being a 50 target raco, known angles, on Tuesday; a 
similar race on Wednesday at unknown angles, and on Thurs- 
day he shot in the team race, 50 targets, 25 known and 25 un- 
known angles. in the first of the above he broke 48; in the 
second 41, while in the team race he was near to the top with 
22 at known angles and 25 at unknown angles, a total of 47. 

The second day was a cold one; a heavy wind, that during 
the afternoon rose to the dignity of a gale, blew across the flat 
and produced that style of flight among the targets known as 
“dippers’’ “‘scooters, ee and “towerers.’’ At times 
whole strings of misses woula be recorded, the wind being suffic- 
ient to blow the shooter off his balance. In the 50 target race 
at unknown angles the wind was right behind the shooter; this 
event was shot, as were all the unknown angle events, on the 
No. 2 set of traps. This set was made up of five Clover traps, 
which did their work extremely well during the whole of the 
tournament. Seth had practically no trouble at all with them; 
this means more than it seems, the result being that he was 
able to devote his whole attention to his audience. By the 
way, his story of Rolla Heikes’ experience with some duck 
stools, while on a trip last fall with ‘Jack Parker in the 
“Tolanthe,” is bound to be a favorite. Seth was born just 
about 600 or 800 years too late! Whata snap he would have 
had asa court jester to some of those old monarchs! Return- 
ing to the 50 target race, the force of the wind was much felt. 
When Heikes was at No.1 trap in the 41st round, he called 
“Pull”; no target left the trap, the boy not being ready. 
Heikes was leaning slightly forward to meet what slight recoil 
there might be; just at that moment, a gust of wind came up 
and nearly blew him over as he was totally unprepared for it. 
That gives some idea of how strong the wind blew. His 92 per 
—_, on this day speaks plainly regarding the quality of his 
work. 

The third day was perfect for shooting, although there was 
a decided nip in the air that made great coats and heavy 
sweaters a necessity. The percentages went up and the set 
was ee warm. In the team race, the scores of which im- 
—- follow, the best shooting of the whole tournament was 
done. The Massachusetts team’s average of 95 1-2, per cent., 
239 breaks out of 250, is pretty nearly, if not quite, a record for 
the number of targets thrown. A $3 optional sweep was made 
up to enable those not on a team to shoot along in this event. 
The totals show three with 49, two with 48, four with 47, and 
four with 46; these were the winners in the optional sweep, 
their general average being about 94 2-3 per cent., the total 
amounting to 615 breaks out of a ible 650—35 targets 


missed! The full scores in this event, with the conditions are as 
follows: 
Massachusetts Team. 

We We SIN. oo hscccsenvax 1111111110111111111111111 —24 
1111111111111111111111011 —24—48 

De Gos scveseesasnsent 1101011111111111111111111—23 
1111111111111111001111111—23—46 

IE s vvavvenseae easeeeeh 1111111111111111111111111—25 
1111111111111111111101111—24—-49 

a 1111111111111111111111111—25 
1111111111111111110111111—24—-49 

DR DRT... i cksesiesensces 1111010011111111111111111—22 
1111111111111111111111111—25—47 
REE TI. inane vee c ccc eovatinvssescivacences 239 

New Jersey Team. 

Fe ven sinindedunsestan 1011111111111111111110101—22 
1111111111111001111111111—23—45 

FP Fa DD a acaskcsssenmetecs 1111111111110111111111111—%4 
. 1011111111111111111101111—23—47 

i Bison snnnsssenehevneed 1010111111111111111111111—23 
1111111111111101111111111—24—47 

RRO: 2.0 wariesesccesses 1111111110111111111111110—23 
0101110101010111000101111—15—38 

re ee 1111111111111110111111110—23 
1110111111101011111100111—20—43 
WR BIEL, 6 vc ciiveceseeseuseabarinsscersnsss sees 220 

Individual scores in optional sweepstakes: 

ee ES sk uscssesostcounce 1111111111111111111111111—25 
1111111111111111111111011—24—49 

PU osuneansccspuncveceenbe 1111111111111111111111111—25 
1110111011111111011101111—21—46 

I ET cndsvixsvcvovsen 1110111011111111111111111—23 
1011111111111111011111111—23—46 

is ccisskseseisende 1011111111111111111111101—23 
1111111111111111111101111—24—-47 

PR rheikvdiccsteeneee 1111111111111111101111111—24 
1111111011111111111111111—24—-48 

I heirs k saesiscescsanl 0111111111011111111111111—23 
1001111111111111101111111—22—45 

ee PR oie cicncininseske 1111111111111111101101111—23 
11111113 11011111111110111—23—46 

READ os incur cbeccvsscat 1011101111110111110111111—21 


11011101111011110€0011111—18—39 


BS" 'Tne scores made each day have been vabulated so that the 

number shot at, the breaks, and percentages, can be seen ata 

glance. Of course this method of running scores involves a 

ter amount of labor than is demanded by the usual mode, 

ut it seems to me that it is much more intelligible and far 
preferable for ready reference. 


“FIRST DAY’S SCORES. 


Although Winn, by virtue of his record of 47 out of 50 made 
in three separate events, is entitled to first place on the list 
given below, there are several other averages which must be 
classed considerably higher. Van Dyke’s 93 1-2, Heikes’ 92 1-2, 
the 91 per cent. made ty both Apgar and “Climax,” together 
with the averages of 90 1-2 recorded by Fulford, Glover and 
Rule, are all really better, each of these seven men having shot 
at 230 targets, known and unknown angles and traps in re- 
versed order, as against Winn’s 20 known angles and 30 un- 
known angles. Nos. 1, 3, 6, 8, 10 and 12 were at known traps 
and angles; Nos. 2,4, 7, 9 and 11 at unknown angles; No. 5 at 
traps in reversed order. In No. 10, the 50 target race, the asso- 
ciation guaranteed a purse of $100; as there were only 18 entries 
at $6, the purse was actually $90, the association being called 
upon for $10 to fill the guarantee. Targets each day were 
thrown at 2 cents each, the price being deducted from the 
purse, all entrance moneys during the tournament being in the 
proportion of 12 cents per target in the event. Scores: 


Events: 28.4 6.6 3-8 OPS... 
Shot Per 
Targets: 10 10 20 20 20 10 20 20 10 50 20 20 at. Broke. c’t. 
ae 10... .. 1720 50 47 .O4 


9 20 18 17 10 19 20 9 46 19 18 230 215 .93 1-2 
20 17 16 918 20 9 47 20 19 230 213 .921-2 
20 16 7 15 18 10 47 18 20 230 209 .91 

16 16 7 17 20 10 49 1 
917 ono 


todo 


,.. 
“J 


rd sass 
aunronoeo 
— 
1 
= 
wn 





ad nnnnsece 
hh bbe 


re 
BUeSs 
88.88 
Sxeeessss 


y 
é 
oy 


18 19 16 10 19 17 


Bartlett ....10 7171615 91219 9 47 18 20 230 199 .86 1-2 
Hobart...... 10 8181914 815W VY 17 17 180 155 .86 
Es. <aae 10 1617 5O 43 .86 
Clover....... 19 9 43 18 14 120 103 .85 3-4 
F Bennett.... 81717 9 17 17 100 85 .85 
Kenerson 7 8181415 81417 8 47 18 17 230 191 .83 
Keller ...... 6 51817 7 918 18 8 47 20 18 230 186 .S1 
Smith........ 12 6 16 16 10 40 17 16 170 1338 .78 
Mascroft 7 5191214 5 16 46 13 180 137 .76 
PR. conawe 5 6121415 81418 5 16 15 180 128 .71 
Daniels...... 7 1216 50 35 .70 
> 5 7 15 40 27 .671-2 


910 5 15 19 90 58 .641-2 
Dickey shot in No. 10, scoring 48 out of 50; G. E. Greiff scored 
8 out of 10 in No. 6. 


SECOND DAY’S SCORES. 

As told above, the weather on this day was all against high 
scoring, the gale that was biowing making havoc of the aver- 
ages, The following table shows that the “Bald Eagle” from 
Ohio shot a great gait, all conditions considered, making what 
was actually the best average of the whole tournament: 


Events: 12834567 8 9101112 
Shot Per 

Targets: 10 10 20 20 10 20 20 20 10 50 20 20 at. Broke. c’t. 
Heikes ...... 91018 19 8 15 19 19 10 48 19 17 280 211 .92 
LeRoy ...... 9 10 17918 8 19 17 17 10 45 17 19 230 206 .89 1-2 
Fulford. .... 9 9 14 20 7161917 9 44 18 20 230 202 .88 
Glover ...... 9 91718 9171716 G 46 17 18 230 199 .86 1-2 
Van Dyke .. 8 10 15 20 10 18 19 18 9 39 16 16 230 198 .86 
“Climax’’.... 9 818 16 9 14 19 16 10 44 190 163 .86 
Rees nae 10 91618 8141819 8 46 15 16 230 197 .852-3 
Allison...... 10 7 14 17 10 18 19 14 10 41 16 19 230 195 .85 
I 8 91714 7151817 9 44 18 18 230 194 .841-3 
Sanborn .... 18 15 9 50 42 .84 
PE secs 17 19 7 1516 90 74 821-4 
Bartilett...... 10 91515 7141918 9 38 17 17 230 188 .82 
W Bennett... 7 8 15 16 10 13 17 16 10 39 18 19 230 188 .32 
**Parker”’ ... 19 14 7151715 9 43 16 17 210 172 .82 
“Herbert” ..10 10 13 14 91318 18 9Y 43 14 18 230 189 .82 
OS > 10 91817 613 16 18 6 42 17 13 230 185 .s50 1-2 
Bowker...... 18 16 38 90 72 .80 
Keller ...... 7 81716 8 14 14 19 10 40 15 16 230 184 .80 
F Bennett.... 16 16 6 1417 14 10 45 15 15 210 168 .80 
Kenerson ... 8 9 15 8 1617 14 8 43 15 11 210 164 .78 
esscass 7 8 20 15 .75 
TEES accnee 5 1316 9 9 70 52.74 E-2 
Money....... 1515 7151217 7 41 14 13 210 156 .741-3 
Strong ...... 5 81616 8 17 8 11 120 89 .74 
Hobart...... 8 91414 5121615 8 140 101 .72 
Smith ...... 6 51117 81312 14 7 38 14 17 230 162 .7012 
Hebbard .... 7 7 ° 20 14.70 
Mascroft. .. 8 10 15 50 33 .66 
Martin...... 9 9 14 50 32 .64 
eee 7 12 30 19 .631-3 
Howe. ...... 5 41214 41215 8 7 15 15 180 111 612-3 
‘*Pickles’’.... 9 13 15 60 37 612-3 
Se” 2.5.57 8 6 10 9 60 37 .6123 
ee 1113 40 24 .60 


H. W. Eager broke 10 straight in No. 9, an average of 100 
per cent.; Dickey scored 41 out of 50 in No. 10, averaging 82 
per cent; Elliott broke 7 out of 10 in No. 9, and “‘Purdey,” 14 
out of 20 in No. 11; Johns scored 6 out of 20 in No. 11. 

Nos. 1, 3,5, 8and 11 were at known angles; Nos. 2, 4, 7, 9, 
10 and 11 at unknown angles; No. 6 at traps in reversed order. 
In No 10, the 50 target race, there were the same number of 
entries as on the first day, the association having to add $10 to 


the purse. 
THIRD DAY’S SCORE. ' 
Six av of over 90 and two others only a fraction below 
that figure - ode that the boys took advantage of the perfect 
weather and smashed the targets in a manner that would make 
an amateur very small indeed. ‘he accompanying table, hke 
black powder, ‘‘speaks for itself’’: 


Events: 123 4569) 8 insdecdiaaiaietes™ 
hot 
Targets: 10 10 20 20 10 20 20 50 10 10 20 20 10 20 20 at Bke 
Heikes.... 8 919 18 10 15 1949 9 8 20 20 10 20 18 270 252 





Glover .... 9 10 18 19 10 16 19 45 10 9 1818 9 19 19 270 248 
Herbert... 9 91817 8 1618 49 10 71920 9 19 19 270 247 
LeRoy..... 8 10 19 16 10 16 20 49 8 8 2019 7 19 18 270 247° 
“POE” «06 18 46 7 71918 9 19 20 180 163: 
Van Dyke..10 8 2019 7 15 18 4710 91818 9 18 18 270 244 
Fulford.... 8 71915 10171746 9 92017 9 20 19 270 242: 
Apgar..... 8 918 18 9102047 9 92018 8 20 18 270 241 
Sanborn. .. 18 19 9 91717 10 16 130 115, 
Smith ..... 7 82017 8 15 2043 9101817 9 18 19 270 238, 
“Snow”... 8 10 18 19 10 a 80 70 
W Bennett 9 10 19-16 9121748 5 72017 7 20 19 270 235 
Mascroft.. 9 72017 9 19 9 718 10 14 160 139 
Allison.... 8 91315 7 19 47 7 61917 719 19 250 212 
Bartlett.... 8 918 13 7141848 7 18 190 160 
Money..... 13 14 16 46 8 91718 9 16 18 220 184 
Keller..... 7 913 19 8111845 9 8 18 15 10 20 15 270 225 
F, Bennett. 46 15 6 16 100 83 
0 17 38 7 16 130 107 

8 9 1418 35 9101819 8 19 15 270 222 

13 16 6 19 15 19 130 105 

15 98 17 80 64 

8 20 16 

10 50 40 

10 614 61815 7 17 20 210 159 

5 7 20 15 

7 15 15 14 13 150 111 

8 11 13 110 7%. 

71415 6 80 53 

7 70 46: 

Payson.... 8 8 30 16 
Clover..... 4 311 8 50 26. 


Dickey shot in No. 8, breaking 47 out of 50, an average of 94 

r cent; Warren broke 7 out of 10 in No. 9. 

The percentages made by those who shot in more than one 
event are as follows, in order of merit: Heikes, 93 1-3; Glover, 
914-5; Herbert and Leroy, 91 1-2; Puck, 90 1-2; Van Dyke, 
901-3; Fulford, 89 2-5; Apgar, 89 1-4; Sanborn, 88 1-2; Smith, 
88 1-7; Snow, 87 1-2; W. Bennett, and Mascroft, 87; Allison, 84 
4-5; Bartlett, 8415; Money, 83 1-2; Keller, 831-3; F. Bennett, 
83; Hebbard, 82 1-3; Winn, 82 1-4; Howker, 80 3-4; Gore, Grieff 
and Wall, 80; Kenerson, 75 3-4; Martin, 75: Daniels, 74; Hobart, 
68; Hyde, 66 1-4; Davis, 65 1-2; Payson, 53 1-3; Clover, 52. 

: The programme for this day was shot through twice with the 
exteption of No. 8, the team race, and No. 6, 10 pairs. Nos. 1, 
3, 7, 9, 11 and 15 were at known angles; Nos, 2, 5, 8, 10, 13 and 
14, at unknown angles; 4 and 12 at traps in reversed order, and 
No. 6 at 10 pairs from three traps. 

EDWARD BANKS, 


Fargo Gun Club. 


Fargo, N. D., April 4.—The following scores were made b 
the foe Gun Club this afternoon: No. 1, 10 targets, cumees 
angles: Lyon, 4; Carpenter, 8; Smith, 3; Robbins, 9. 

No. 2, 10 targets, unknown angles: Roberts, 6; Lyon, 4;- 
Carpenter, 7; Robbins, 8. 

No. 3, badge shoot: 15 targets, unknown angles, 5 pairs: 
Lyon, 16; Carpenter, 10; Roberts, 10; Robbins, 15. 

No. 4, 25 targets, 10 at known angles, and 15 unknown les: 
Carpenter, 15; Lyon, 16; Roberts, 12; Robbins, 23. C. BE. Re 
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Programme of Coming Events. 

’ At this season of the year, every trapshooter of note, and the 
management of every sportsman’s paper, receives from week 
to week programmes of tournaments that are to be held in the 
near future. The programme of the present day is an elaborate 
article; its compilation has been carefully handled: its illustra- 
tions are for the most part artistic as well as interesting, while 
the reading matter touches upon every point that relates to the 
running of the tournament. It might be well to suggest to 
tourpament committees that a note, usually overlooked, be 
added to ali programmes, detailing how, and to what address, 
cases of loaded shelis for use at their tournament should be 
sent, so as to insure their ane found on the grounds during 
the morning of the firstday. This little bit of information 
will often save a lot of trouble. 

Among the mmes recently received by Forest and 
Stream is the one issued by the Buckeye Gun Club, of Dayton, 
O., for the ninth annual tournament of the 


OHIO [RAP SHOOTERS’ LEAGUE. 


This programme opens with the following prologue: ‘The 
ninth annual tournament of the Ohio Trap $ ooters’ League 
will take place at Dayton, Ohio, May 14, 15 and 16, under the 
auspices of the Buckeye Gun Club. The management presents 
herein a programme which cannot fail to be satisfactory alike 
to both amateur and expert. The Buckeye Club refers with 
pardonable pride to the fact that they are the first of the league 
clubs to add money to the purses of the state tournaments. 
They hope thereby not only to stimulate the healthful and 
gentlemanly sport of trap shooting, but insure for 1895 the 
most successful of all state tournaments. To this end we trust, 
that our cordial invitation to trap shooters of Ohio to be with 
us, will be met with their hearty and generous response.” 

After giving a list of the officers of the Ohio Trapshooters’ 
League, and of the Buckeye Gun Club, together with the com- 
mittees appointed to look after special departments of the tour- 
nament, the programme gives the following notes on rules 
governing the league tournaments: ‘Dimick’s revision of 
American Shooting Association Rules will govern all contests, 
Traps will be arranged to throw targets at unknown angles, 
except in Smith Cup contest. Divisions of money will be made 
as specified below, except when otherwise named.” This it 
follows with a copy of rule 19, full of interest to all intending 
competitors: ‘‘For the purpose of providing for the mutual good 
of amateurs and experts, the following conditions shall govern 
distribution of purses in ail matches: ‘I'here shall be no classifi- 
cation or handicapping otherwise than as herein provided. The 
entrance fee of all shooters shall be equal, and all the con- 
ditions governing the shooting the same for all participants. 
The net amount of purse shall be divided into two equal el 
Nos. 1 and 2, and each of these a into three purses, FO, 
and 20 per cent. No match shall be at a less number than six 
targets or live birds. All shooting shall. be class shooting. 
Those making the three highest scores shall be entitled to the 
respective amounts into which purse No. 1 is divided; those 
making the next highest three scores shall be entitled to the 
respective amounts into which purse No. 2 is divided. Should 
more than three contestants tie for any one of the six 
mentioned a 4 as subdivided, and not divide same by 
consent of all, the tie shall be shot down until 
three or less are entitled to same; then, if either of 
the participants express a wish for a division of the purse, it 
shall be divided. If any shooter shall share in any of the three 
subdivisions of the ae or No. 1 purse three times during 
any tournament,he shall be excluded from participating in any 
of the subdivisions of purse No. 2 herein named. Amendment 
by Executive Committee. Any contestant for a division of 
purse No 2, who, in the tie shooting at nine or more targets, 
scores a higher average than 80 per cent. shall not participate 
in any of the divisions of purse No. 2 in the subsequent events 
of a tournament.” 

Next comes a list of ‘‘What you want to know,” as follows: 
‘Targets, two cents each. All ties divided, except in prizes, 
Lunch and a good warm dinner will be served. Shells, both 
hand and machine loaded, will be for sale. The programme 
events will commence promptly each day at 9 A. M. Be on 
hand at that hour and thereby assist the management. Two 
set of traps will be in operation on Monday, preceding the 
shoot, at which sweepstakes to suit shooters will be the order, 
The Phillips House, a strictly first-class hotel, will be head- 
quarters, A uniform rate of $2 per day will be charged. 

lectric cars can be taken at the door for the depot or the 
Buckeye Shooting grounds. The annual meeting of the Ohio 
State League will be held Tuesday, May 14, at 8 P. M., at the 
Phillips House, Room No. 197. Members of the Ohio State 
League, will you not aid us in discountenancing the pernicious 
habit of dropping for place. Merit and not intrigue is alone 
the basis upon which our purses should be divided.” 

Additional information may be summed up briefly as follows: 
Purses in all open events will be diviaed into four moneys. In 
addition to the $200 added by the Buckeye Gun Club for league 
events, merchandise prizes have been donated by several mer- 
chants of Dayton for averages: three for general averages and 
12 for daily averages; shooters to qualify for the daily averages 
must shoot in all league events of the day; for general averages 
in all league events of the tournament. The trophy events are 
three in number, one on each day. ‘The first is the Ohio State 
Journal Cup, value, $200, at 30 targets, unknown angles; this 
event is shot at 1 P. M.on May 14. At the same hour on May 
15 is the L. C. Smith trophy, value, 3500, emblematic of the 
championship of Ohio; this contest is at 50 targets from three 
traps. The third is the Sportsmen’s Review, of Chicago, Ills., 
Cup for two men teams, emblematic of the State team cham- 
pionship; this contest takes place at 1 P. M. on May 16. The 

rogramme for oper events consists each day of events as fol- 
ea Nos. 1 and 2, 20 targets, $2 entrance; Nos. 3-7, 20 targets, 
$2.50 entrance; No. 8, 25 targets, $4 entrance. Any further in- 
formation that may be desired will be gladly given by Edwin 
Taylor, Secretary-Treasurer, Ohio pagencoters? League, 
Cincinnati, O. 

Another programme is that of the 


DUPONT TOURNAMENT, 


which will be held at Cincinnati, O., on May 7-10. In Forest 
and Stream of March 23, will be found a very full notice of 
this tournament, the facts and tigures contained therein being 
taken from a prospectus issued the week previous, There is 
very little to add to that notice, the ground having been well 
covered by the prospectus. his tournament will unquestion- 
ably be one of the best of the season, the programme offerin 
sufficient attraction, outside of the large amount of add 
money—$1,200, to draw to ether a considerable number of 
shooters. With the Waddell Bros. in charge of the m e 
ment, there is no chance of there being anything to cause dis- 
satisfaction. Although the system under which the tourna- 
ment will be run, each shooter practically classifying bimself, 
is bound to make extra work for the cashier’s office, the Messrs. 
Waddell have thoroughly covered this point, and will take care 
that no failure in this important branch shall mar the Dupont 
Tournament of 1895. 
The programme of the 


PEEKSKILL GUN CLUB 


is also to hand. This tournament takes place next; week, on the 
grounds of the Peekskill, N. Y., Gun Club. This club has been 
in existence for some time, but its record was made last year, 
when the club’s team of 8 men scored 193 out of 200, an average 
of 96 1-2 per cent., in a contest with the Marlborough Gun Club. 
An insert to the programme gives a cut of the winning team, 
together with each man’s score as follows: B. C. Everingham, 
25: Frank Sonthard, 25; Dr. S. F. Horton, 25: Dr. P. H. ? n, 
wi, W. H... 0 ©, 24, John B, Halstead, 24; Dr. H. B, Wygant, 


23; M.S. Perry, 23. In our,issue_of ‘April,13,"the,death of.Dr. 
Wygant and the resolutions of condolence passed by’the Peek- 
skill Gun Club, were noted. Dr. Wygant’s absence at this, the 
fourth annual tournament of the gun club, will be felt by 
many. . 

The dates of the shoot are April 24-26. The first two days are 
devoted to targets, the third to live birds. The target events 
are varied enough to suit everybody, while the price of entries, 
10 cents a target, is bound to please the amateur, there being 
several 10 and 15 target races each day. Twelve entries or 
over, 4 moneys, unijer 12, three moneys, Note this: “‘No entries 





O. R. DICKEY. 


taken in any event after first squad bas shot.’’ The live bird: 
events are as follows: No. 1, 5 birds, $5; No. 2, 10 birds, $7; No. 
3, 15 birds, $10; handicap rise, birds extra. Two other items 
are worth noting: ‘‘Only smokeless powder to be used;’’ and 
‘All complaints to be made to members of the tournament come 
mittee, and positively all kicking to be done by them.”’ 


Work vs. Duryea. 


A match at 100 live birds between Weorge Work and Louis 
Duryea has been on the tapis for some time, It was postponed 
once or twice for various reasons, but was at last brought off 
on the grounds of the Westminster Kennel Club, Babylon, 
L. I.; on Tuesday, April9. Work came out ahead by 7 birds, 
killing 92 to Duryea’s 86. In dead out of bounds Duryea made 
a remarkable score—12 out of his fourteen lost birds dying 
beyond the boundary; in all he actually killed 98 out of his 100, 
but then—dead out of bounds do not count Work lost five 
birds that fell dead over the boundary, nis total kills amount- 
ing to 97. Thus, but five out of the 200 birds trapped succeeded 
in getting away. As the birds were a good lot, sitters being 
rare exceptions, the score made by Work is a good one. Dur- 
yea’s number of lost dirds is attributed to his becoming rather 
slow with his second barrel on the last half of the match. Work 
alluwei his antagonist one yard as a handicap. 

Both men started well, Work being the first to lose ove, his 
15th, which fell dead out of bounds; he killed nis next 10, Dur- 
yea in the meantime running out his first string of 25 without a 
miss, the score standing, Duryea, 25; Work, 24. The latter 
caught a on the 33d round, after Duryea had lost his 32d 
dead out of bounds and his 33d, one of the two which got away 
from him. The 38th and 45th birds for Duryea both fell dead 
out of bounds, as also did his 50th, Work only losing his 47th, 
This made the score stand 48-45 in Work’s favor at the end of 
the 50th round. From that point Duryea fell behind, at one 
time losing three birds (his 54th, 55th, and 56tb) in quick suc- 
cession. At the close of the third string of 25 the score stood 





CAPT, E, B. WADSWORTH. 


71-64 in favor of Work. This lead of 7 was increased to 8 
when Duryea lost bis 76th bird. Out of the remaining p hyey 
Work lost 4 to his opponent’s 2, Duryea ending up 6 to the bad. 
The long runs were: Work, 31, 16, 14 and ‘14; Duryea, 31, 13 
andil. The score was as follows: 


George Work (31)............ 12211111121122*2111121112—24 
1211111 111212212112210212—24 


2112222012112*1122112011*—21—92 
Lee T.. Dawyee: (00)... 0c ccvecee 112222111 1222222222222222—25, 

22221 1*02222*1 11222*1222*—20 

2120¥22112212222*4#222*12—19 

¥ 222222222211 2212221222—22—86 


Trenton Gun Club. 


Trenton, N. J., April 11.—The regluar monthly shoot of the 
Trenton Gun Club was held at its grounds to-day. The weather 
was ——s lovely, not a cloud obscured the sky nor was 
there a breath of wind to cause the targets to pursue an erratic 
course. Shooting was all done from five traps. The club con- 
test was for two badges, first and second; the conditions, 30 
targets per man; each man first shooting at 15 for place, the 
men breaking eleven and over being placed in the first class, 
and the men under eleven in the second class. Then each man 
shot at 15 for the badges, the highest in each class to take the 
badges; Thomas won first and Bainbridge second. The follow- 
ing are the scores: 


No. 1, shoot for place: 
W Taylor. .111111111111101—14 
C Allen. ...111111111111011—14 
W Mickel..111011111011111—13 
G Thomas..111011111110111—13 
W Williams101111011111110—12 
No. 2, shoot for badges: 
*G@ Thomas. 111011111011111—13 
W Micke. .101011111111111—13 
W Williams100011111111111—12 
C Allen... .110001111111111—12 
W Taylor..111001101111011—11 
* Thomas beat Mickel on the shoot off at 10 targets by 10-7. 
No. 3, 25 targets: 


H Bumboghb0110111001111)1—11 
Bainbridge 001110111100111—10 
E Carson. ..111010010100101— 8 
D Williams 110100110010011— 8 


Bumbough.111010110100101— 

Bainbridge. 101111100111001—10 
Carson.. ..011001111100011— 9 
D Williams110111011110100 —10 


a | error rere eee 41411111111111111111111111—25 
WO BE wensesscctsuenecesuas 0011111101110111011111101—19 
Wes Be as. eins dase wewsaeneds 1101110111101011110011111—19 
Ot Serre 1110011011101101111011110—18 
Wa We Spc ecewaqeisecsvessic 1101111000111101111101110—18 


Medal Shoots at Syracuse. 


Syracuse, N. Y., April 4.—The following scores were made 
this afternoon by members of the Syracuse Gun Club in the 
medal shoot at the Croton street grounds: 


Class A. 
D. Lefever (50)...........eeeeees 0109111111111111110100111 
1111010110111111111111111—42 
WEI vs a civicsecccssiciaces 0101101011110111100110101 
1111111111111101111111111—40 
Bing Gs ison sc cases ccecscceses 1010110111110011111110110 
1111111100110111110111011— 38 
Wilcox % (46) bavedwdiceucnawesenndan 1100111000011111111111111 
111011101101110111101 — 35 
Class B. 
Wee ine iv ccc dddevescacaccas 1110100001100011111011111 
11111101111111101100011 —34 
WP. EA Cie c sriscscceccvcas 0101100100011111111111011 
11111101101111111101 —24 
Duguid (GO). ....ccccrcccccescccece 1010010001 100011001111111 
1101111111011111000111100— 24 
Feeember CB) osc cc ccceccccccccscves 101101,0000101100101100110 
1111011110000€000111111 —26 
Class C. 
WR OD ain cvicacccaccscvcccesess 1111110111111001001111110 
1100110110100101111001111— 35 
BI Geiss odeacexcencnasdsauetas 1110001011110010011111011 


0111100001010001010110111— 29 


In the shoot off at 10 targets for the medal in Class B, Morris 
won, scoring 8 to Lefever’s 7, and Duguid’s 3. 


April 11.—The Onondaga County Sportsmen’s Club held its 
regular medal shout this afternoon. The weather was fine, 
and all conditions favorable, making the lowness of most of the 
scores attributable solely to spring fever. George Holloway 
won in Class A medal with 45, winding up his score with 32 
straight. H. Duguid did some good shooting in Class B, scor- 
ing 42. J. Boyd walking off with the Class C medal without 
any difficulty; he scored 41 out of 50, finishing his string with 2" 
straight breaks. Scores: 50 targets, unknown angles: 


A Class. 
Cy TK. BEMRes ccccsccvccccccccesves 1011011111110110011101111 
0001101110111111111111101—#8 
Geo. Holloway ..........ccceces 1110111111111001001111111 
© 1999991919111 T-45, 
Be, Co GORE ies vincccedvssccesaces 0011011010101010101 1111 
1011010011100100100001111--28 
D. M. Ladever....cccccccccccsovcs 1111110111110001101111111 
1011011111010011011111111—39 
Goo. Mosher... .ccccccccccccsccves 011111111.011001101010110 
1000111000111111110011011—33 
B Class. 
H. Dugmld......cccccccccsceccccces 1111111111001100111111111 
1111011011101101111111111—42 
Ws Piva cscidcactivnciecccesesss 0110111111011111010111011 
0001111011100110011110111—25 
CHORD onc ci cccisvissccseevscoessue 1010110011100100100001111 
0011101100111110100011111—29 
Pe RU dicccecase cccccseses 1100000011 111010011011101 
0111100010010011111110111—30 
Ch iis en dc cvswckessaccdaeveeds 1100011 100100011011111000 
1100110100111110101001010-—-27 
© Class. 
PR error rrr eer Teer 1110010011100110111000001 
0601110011 101011111110001—28 
AVOOMIEB. cc cecccccccccccccececeses 10000000001 10011060010011 
011100011000001 1111111000-- 20 
Pe Eek ccrincesevcescseteds<: 1111110010111110111100110 
0011191111111111111111111—41 
PNG oiscd < cticivscisescucacnses 01000°00COC:000001 10000110 
0000010111000010100110110—15 


A. R. K. 


Rochester Rod and ‘Gun Club. 


Rochester, N. Y., April 3.—The Rochester Rod and Gun 
Club began its 1895 series of prize shoots this afternoon. The 
weather was unfavorable for trapshooting, which accounts for 
the small attendance. The scores were as follows: 


Griffith (GB)... ..cccccccccccscccces 1111111110111001010111111 

E 1110001111111 —20 
Meyer (S2)....ccccccccccccees coves 1111110111011001111111 

1101111 —26 

Mortom (G2) ...cccccccccccsececes 1110011111111011101111111 
1010111 —26 

Stewart (30).......-.-ccecececeees 1111111110100111111011110 
11111 —25 

Hileks (SB)... cccccvccccsccccccreces 1010111111111111010111111 
10100010 —24 

Borst (94).....cccccscccscceveces 110100111111100110,010111 
011111100 —23 

Babcock (31).........ccscccccceces 1101111 111111011011000011 
111101 —23 

Byer (81).......cceccscscccsseees 1111100110010111011011011 
. 011111 —2 

Backus (41)........ccccresesccoves 1100110001100010100111101 
1011100100011010 — 21 

Gardner (38). ....-eseeeeeeeeeeeees 0111100011000011010111011 
1010100110001 —20 

E. D. HICKS, 


tome -— ~ 
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Hartford Gun Club. 


Hartford, Conn., April 12.—To-day was a bad one for our 
tournament, the weather being cold and windy; the attendance 
Was consequently proportionately small. Following are the 
winners in the various events: “ 

No. 1, 10 targets; Risley and J. A. P., first; Goodwin, Mc- 
Guinty and Burbridge, second; Sterry, third; Olmsted, fourth. 

No. 2, 10 targets, Olmsted, Sterry and Burbridge, first; 
Goodwin and J. A. P., second; McGuinty, third. 

No. 3, 10 targets, Risley, first; Sterry, second; Goodwin and 
Burbridge third; Guiven, fourth. 

No. 4, 15 targets. Risley, first; Sterry, second; Burbridge and 
McGuinty, third; Goodwin, fourtb. 

No. 5, 10 targets, Burbridge, first; Sterry and J. A. P., 
second; Olmsted. 

No. 6, 10 targets, Burbridge, first; Risley, second; Goodwin, 
third; J. A. J., fourth. 


No. 7, 10 targets, Sterry, first; J. A. P., second; Goodwin, 
third. 
No. 8, 10 targets, Risley and Burbridge, first; Sterry and J. 


A. P., second; Olmsted, third; McGuinty, fourth. 
No. 9. 10 targets, Risley, first; Godwin, second; Sterry, third. 
No. 10, 10 targets, Sterry and Olmsted, first; Risley, second; 
Burbridge, third; Goodwin, fourth. 
No. 11, 10 targets, Risley, first; Sterry, second; Olmsted, 
third. 
~ No. 12, 10 targets, Sterry, first; Goodwin, second; Burbridge, 
third. D.S. W. 


Missoula Rod and Gun Club. 


Missoula, Mont., March 31.—The Missoula Rod and Gun 
Club was doing business at the old stand yesterday under the 
most favorable conditions, not a cloud in the sky, nor a breath 
of wind stirring. Considerable practice shooting was done 
before the hour for the medal shoot. At the usual hour the 
latter was called, and fifteen able bodied sportsmen respon ted. 
At the conclusion of the contest it was found that the gold and 
silver medals each were to be worn for the week following by 
shooters each having made a score of 16 out of the 20 singles, 
known traps and unknown angles. W. P. Brayton secured the 
“A” Class (gold) medal, Frank Wvody the “‘B” Class (silver) 


medal. 
BClass A. ~ 
I 0 ss nee sccencssanteussawe 11111010111001110111—15 
ED cinngn sennecsvsbdovevssetes 11101100111001111111—14 
OR sennveescvecnscnesesved ee 11011011001111111111—16 
TE a chsckbexbeboebhavenheaeee 10100100101001111111—12 
i cn casiepibeb ests beerseseeel 01001111001111100110—12 
DL. cc ccuktehoeetncasehha Sse 11011101010011010101—12 
Class B. 

Rn sn cckanwseedendssaensens 11000001 100010010101— 8 
ee aes ns biSbibbice Un vieeten 010000000000 10000110— 4 
Se RODD. 5 ocevencevecssesensneed 01001011010000110001— 8 
Teo. kuin itabasietuneasepseta 11110011111101!111110—16 
Ts. cs a arubpapewesune enn 00000001001000011011— 6 
PE. ..cendeceescovceveceseses 01011101111011010000—11 
ME: cc concuepuses es vbenesine 00000011111100111010—10 
a ee cateerecnhesris oenaeseee 10001 110101100111010—11 
Er 10100100000000011000— 5 


= After the medal shoot sides were chosen for a team contest 
H. A. Stephens heading one team, and W. P. Brayton the other. 

The first contest, 10 singles unknown angles, the Stephens 
team won by ascore of 32 to 28; another contest of like condi- 
tions resulted in a score of 40 to 39, in favor of the Brayton 
team. To settle the contest it was then decided to shoot 5 
down, and this resulted ina draw, 19to19. Being then out of 
targets, the shooters were compelled to leave the championship 
still ufisettled. Had there been birds enough on hand, the boys 
would have been at it until pow. 

April 7.—The Missoula Rod and Gun Club seems to be in 
especial favor with the clerk of the weather this season. No 
matter what quality of weather obtained between times, when 
the hour for the weekly contest arrived, the weather conditions 
for the shoot have been thus far almost perfect. ‘To-day was no 
exception; consequently a lively interest prevails among our 
trap shooters. W.H. Mace comes to the front to-day witha 
score of 17 out of 20 targets at known traps and unknown 
angles, and will wear the gold medal for a week. Frank 
Woody will wear the silver medal another week in consequence 
of having won the shoot off for first place in the ‘‘B” Class, 


Scores: a 
Class A. 
er eT 11111001111111111110—17 
PE . cccec Ceeenes cebabe soon 11111111110011101101—16 
tL iis ccende es eebeeescosesevess 10100000111010100000— 7 
ae ED, «x30 0ns0 0s eneeneheeneees 11111011001911001100—12 
as i ce ckemeescsabete 01111011111011001001—13 
J P Menard...........................- 1OLIOLOL100011001111—12 
Class B. . 

BE W Thompaon..........cccsvvveceres 00000101000101100100 — 6 
EE oo cc esakbnncsbaeseewehe 10101100111100100001 —10 
LL Hunt.............-.............-..10101011111010101100—12 
iE, .. ccc apenennnseeee see 11101011101000111110—13 
DES. <.choncabbnussssrnevents 11111100110000111000—11 
ID 6.50020 00b0 s00sesvesonvsscese 110010111101100001 11—12 
Capt. Andrews .........5.eeeeeeeeeeees 01000111010111111011—13 
IE. ic. 5 pawauberkeeseeneuel 10000010110010011100— 8 
PP ERR, oc v0es ccvsesccessosescceses 10100000100101011111—10 


As usual, after the medal contest the boys considered the 
proper thing to bea team shoot. H. W. Thompson and L. L. 
FHiunt chose sides and two lively shoots at 10 birds each man 
was the result. The first contest ended in favor of Thompson’s 
team by a score of 34 to 31; the second in a victory for the same 
team, the sco:e being 40 to 35. WILL CAVE. 


Cockburn Puts Up. . 
= mr. H. P. Good, editor of the Canadian Sporting News, o 
Toronto, Can., bas ma‘led us a marked copy of the above paper 
issued on April 13. The passage marked refers to our note on 
Cockburn’s letter in our issue of April 6. The close of that 
note ran as follows: ‘‘It is hard to see how, if he wants a match 
with Brewer, Cockburn can fail to accept the above (Brewer’s) 
terms.’ Cockburn wants the match and has deposited, as 
Brewer stipulated, the whole of his stake money of $250. in the 
hands of Mr. H. P. Good, of the Canadian Sporting News, as 
proof that he is anxious to meet the American. It now 
remains for Brewer to make good his stake money, go to 
Canada, and meet Cockburn on bis own grounds. 

The pith of the note in the Canadian Sporting News lies in 
the following: ‘‘Mr. Cockburn has already put up with us his 
full stake of $250, and if Captain Brewer, who has not yet 
shown a dollar, will cover the amount, the match can be con- 
sidered made and nothing will remain to do but to settle upon 
a date. As soon as Mr. Cockburn receives intimation that 
Capt. Brewer bas posted his stake, articles will be drawn and 
the date set for the contest at two weeks after the signing 
thereof. The conditions, as already stated in the Canadian 
Sporting News, are Old Dominion rules, with the exception 
that the rise will be 26 instead of 21 yards. Capt. Brewer has 
been notified that Mr. Cockburn’s full stake of $250 is now in 
our hands and that consequently now everything depends upon 
the promptitude with whicli he covers it.” 





The Ideal Hand-Book No. 6. 

The sixth edition of the “‘Ideal Hand-book of Useftl Informa- 
tion for Shooters” has just been issued. It contains much new 
matter relative to tools for new rifle cartridges, and also to shot- 
gun shell loading implements. Any shooter who has not an 
“Ideal Hand-book”;should send?.for one at once as he will gain 
from it a great amount of useful, practical information not to be 
had in any other form,—Advy 


West Newburgh Gun and Rifle Association. 


Newburgp, N. Y., April 11.—As usual we had a very pleasant 
time at our regular shoot this afternoon, the following scores 
being made: 


No. 1, Prize shoot, 10 known angles and 15 unknown angles: 


SNL, 65. osswesessxexsuensas oo 1111101111111111111111111—24 
Eenmmworengh, B....0c0ccesssvenes 1411111111101211111110100—24 
BEE wabbonsessnbwnnbescsusbwed 1111111101111100111101111—22 
EL Ts snoakedesessentusonecl 1110011111101010101110111—20 
Likely, 3 ee ee eee cee ween ee + ee eOL11101111190110010110101—19 
A Serre 0101011111109990111101110—19 
PE, Wises cudhe chicabanses sense -101111001100010011 1000101 —18 


* Higginson and Stansborough tied for first, Taylor winning 
a heat for second: each badge must be won five times. 

In practice at ‘ive birds the following scores were made, each 
man shooting at the number which appears in brackets after 
kis name: Higginson (17), 14; Taylor (10), 10; Likely (10), 7; 
Patton (15), 10; Mitchell (15), 11; Taggart (15), 13; Stansborough 
(5), 3; Wood (6), 3. DAVID BROWN, President. 


Edey Was Out of Form, 


Babylon, L. I., April 10.—W. S. Edey, the Westchester, N. 
Y., Country Club crack, who did such good shooting at Wil- 
lard Park last week in the Grand American Handicap, and his 
fellow club member, H. “Gilbert,” shot a match at 100 live 
birds to-day on the grounds of the Westminster Kennel Club. 
Gilbert defeated his an nist very easily by the score of 
83-69, Edey being clean off in his shooting, the fast birds at the 
above grounds proving far too fast for him. Both men stood 
on the 29 yards mark. Score: 


i, 002022222202221 0022002022—16 
222222222222P220221 2222 12—2. 
2212002220222222220212222—21 
202222022222222 1022222222—22—83 

ee 02020022222 12120200220220—16 
220201212001 1922222212122—20 
2202202012220020020200120—15 
2220201220222220200122012—18—69 





Chicago Trap Notes. 


Chicago, Ills., Apri 9. —The following scores were made to- 
day a eee of the Chicago Shooting Club at John Wat- 


son’s Park: 
Eddie Bingbam.......... ee 122111221011021*1—14 
is Ss SD cencivsstvukns<neoaeescel 002121110110221*2—13 


April 10.—The members of the South Chicago Gun Club held 
o— club shoot for the live bird medal to-day. Scores were as 
OLLOWS: 


SR eeeccccvece 11221012122212101120—17 
Be By Webs ccc casenen eerccececcces 11121110102222210212—17 
Bis WV 6 SIT ov osnngesnnesenccneces= 10212111202121011011—16 


For the target medal, at 30 Kmpires, L.C Willard scored 
27, A. W. Reeves, 26; F. E. Willard, 21. RAVELRIGG. 





Elk River Ducking Club. 


Philadelphia, Pa, April 12.—The Elk River Ducking Club 
had its customary spring shoot this afternoon at the farm of 
Mr. Frank Hendrickson, Sewell, New Jersey. Conditions 
were: 15 birds each; one trap; 50 yards boundary; 12 bore guns, 


28 yards; 10 bore, 30 yards. A strong wind was driving, which 
made drivers and left quartering birds very difficult. re: 
i ee etree 112122101101002—11 
CUS OO eee 102121000222102—10 
Ee, MINE TEED, wvnnavccesevesseuseecsll 000002 121202120— 8 
Se Ee, RE IEDs vneescusncotucensncenen 100112021220210—10 * 


F. Hendrickson (30) 010220112100210— 9 





E. Denison (28)..... 2112022201 12021—12 
Sy ae GEE No 6ns00sh vi casvanccunseseste 000222002002100—6 
HEMINGWAY. 
John F. Weiler Gun Club. 


F Allentown, Pa., April 2.—The regular monthly shoot of the 
John F, Weiler Gun Club was held to-day. The gold trophy 
was won by Maguire and the silver by Porter. The attendance 
was excellent and several new men participated in the event. 
Each shot at 25 targets with this result: 

Grim, 9; Benning, 20; Porter, 18; 8. Weiler, 12; Hohe, 16; 
Heil 18; A. Weiler, 18; Miller, 15; Mobr, 15; Acker, 17; Geis- 
singer, 16; Maguire, 20; Ulmer, 17. 

At the conclusion of the club shoot, the match between John 
G. Honecker, of this city, and J. Schock, of Weissport, for $50 
a side, 15 birds, Long Island rules, took place. Honecker 


showed remarkable skill and won quite handily. The score: 
HIOMOOMOR. 000s cvcsccceccvesessesevescsons 101110111111011—12—3 
BOROCK 2... .ccrcccsevessesscscccccsescveed 00*01101111111w—9—4 


There was a dispute about Schock’s third bird, and the 
referee did not render a decision as it would not have changed 
the result. MASO 


Lynchburg Gun Club. 


Lynchburg, Va., April 9.—Team No. 1, wet to practice to-day 
The wind was also out trying what it could do with targets 
and toyed with the scores most provokingly. The boys had a 
bard time bitting the atmosphere with any degree of certainty. 
The scores show for themselves, 












SUD sscasexnee 0100191101—5_-Dornin........... 1100110110 -6 
ee 1110101000—5 Empie............ 1111111110—9 
GOES os cncubenaes 1001111010—6 Cleland.......... 0000010101—3 
No. 2, 25 targets, known traps, unknown angles: 
DMD << onnteassbuntheteusbassie + -1111110011101111111111011—21 
DT: :niverseeeenheseweeiens - --1111111111110111000001011—18 
NED: kas senbcewewebseebonnesksoun 1110010101110111111110110—18 
END. ch wbscnsvnkensencnseuneeule 1101011101001110100101111—16 
OS Ee ee 0111101111111011111110111—21 
Sih caseuuecrsesenseessenbel 10111000111 10110001011001—14 
No. 3, same 
EL chS eu eennecheeesnneecehaniel 1111111111111011111111011—23 
PN cas ccthbasewsehsseabunianaeil 0110110000000101011111111—14 
PE ciceveconsevceseessvessuusnn 0001010101001001110100101—11 
eee 0110010110000010011010110—11 
PD cs vonxhnnsnevensweenesncoet 0111010101001111111111101—18 
Enea nksesknsnan éicdsveunvced 0111101011111101101101100—17 
No. 4, same: 
SE Secktuenernnesdanisexciennen 11100111000011113 10101101—16 
a cexhnessssesnenesenbibenewal 1111011010101111111110110—19 
TP ithinhviirkenssaeveesnsensee 0011101101011010010110101—14 
Dic hsbWekeekbsosheSuncaneal 1111101111111101111111011—22 
ED cnprnbncedeenescessseeientt 1010111101111011010011111—18 
ee 0110001110011101111001100—14 
No. 5, same 
ee 1101111001011011110111000—16 
a eee 0000010010001 11111110100—11 
EE Waessd0sedeeneesencéannesens 1101010000001110011110101—13 
PD cinnvnchnosnwwinnsseeee eek 1111010101111111111111001—20 
PD. pinebhcsrexsenvvevesnashen 1100010110110011111111110—17 
EL seneeersnsonheuncssoenastl 0110011011010001111001100—14 
No. 6, same: 
DE Ricsesebsunestsvapusscaunul 1000001111011011101111001—15 
PP ctantoskadweveshestes -+e1110111111111110011101111—21 
DD cchsecedunseveensecsnvansee 1111110001111110011101111—19 
Nelson ...... pesewconseenes ovecved 01010111101 11111110101111—19 


1110000110110010101011101—14 


1010110011011110010111101—16 
- --1011110000110011011111110—16 
sevseccccccsccecces 1111101010111110111011101—18 
ecevecee Covcccccvcccvcccese Se 







Suggests Another System. 


Philadelphia, April 1.—Editor Forest and Stream: Having 
read of different systems of dividing moneys in sweeepstake 
shoots for prevention of the so-called dropping for iy I 
would suggest for instance in a ten bird (blue rocks) shoot, $1 
entrance, say 10 entries, 3 moneys, each in first place, to get a 
premium of $1, each in second place to get a premium of 50 
cents, and each in third place to get a pro rata share with first 
and second men of the balance. For example: 

10 birds, $1 entrance, 10 men 2 cents per bird deducted, carry- 
ing a balance of $8. 





$7 97-3 cents. 


Princ. $8, prem. $3; balance $5. Divided in seven parts makes 
the pro 1 ata, 71 cents and 3 cents over. 


Under this system a club may offer a larger premium for 
first, second, third or fourth moneys according to size of shoot 
and number of moneys. I would like you to try how this 
works with different sores and premiums. 5. L. G. C. 


Rifle Range and Gallery. 


Cincinnati Riflemen. 

Cincinnati, O., April 7.—The following scores were made by 
members of the Cincinnati Rifle Association at their range to- 
day. Conditions, 200 yds.. off-hand. at the standard target. Ne- 
gotiations have been made with the Central Sharpshooters’ As- 
sociation, of St. Louis, for another match on April 21, 1895. Con- 
ditions, same as previous maiches, except that there will be 12 
men ‘for each team, and the German wang janice) target will be 

e A. M. 








used. Heavy wind and rain during th Scores: 
GEIEDs ceccccpesowevesceeseccccs soeeee 510 710 7 810 910 9—85 
W108 919 7 8 4 910-85 
9 6 7 9101010 8 8 10-87 
8 7 7 910 9 B® 8 8-8 
PR. 55 co bvnkttbabauns bbasibiesccu cease 91079977 8 9-8 
69610 6 69 8 410-72 
9798 86648 9-74 
; 98 6105» 7 6 9 6-18 
RO se et 8468 710 9 9 7 9-77 
7879 7 610 6 510-75 
98510 8 659 9 9-%5 
8976875 5 9-7 
OE cincsecceccncndienss! cosuanees 9 51010 9 810 8 5 9-838 
910 8 6549 8 Y 6-74 
67198988 8 9 6-79 
7688 79 910 8 4-7 
PR ccbkcinedsbdkssessae iecksegionnn 8105798 8 910 5 79 
Ae eee se ta to 
7898 710 7 5AW 7-7 
8 7.810 7 9 8 8 810-83 
NEN ck thchowskaeemsnventeetaswes 7 71010 5 6 47 4 5-05 
56974 68 8 1 6 6-5) 
874645 24 510-5 
7 31010 5 8 710 4 5-64 
EP Ec oncnvdswsnornwencosssnnbien 5669779969 6-%3 
4 5 810 41010 6 »% “6-71 
957% 86677 6 HH 
567875sg 767 9-9 
Topt..c.cccccccecccccecsecscesscvccceses -668t 9774 5 810-0 
185498 675 63 
8374771 44 7 6-42 
6710546167 5 Ss 
Berlokmasler....ccccsccvccsceeescsccoecs 695 7% 6 510 4 6-(7 
84455469 3 6-<9 
76894568 8 49 
5695478 8 FT 4-665 


Texas Rifle Association. 

The sixth annual meocting and tournament of the Texas Rifle 
Association took place at Vogel’s Valley, under the auspices of 
the Vogel’s Valley Club, on April 6 and 7. 

The meeting was very enthusiastic, and the local club, under 
whose management the shoot was conducted, acquitted itself well 
in the discharge of its duties toward its numerous guests. 

The leading events were the team off-hand and rest shoots, 
and resulted as follows: 





Off-hand team match, [00 yards. Teams of 5. Score: 

San Antonio Team No. 1. eee Valley Team, No. 1. 
Texas Field.... 9 81111 7—46 H Schmidt..... 7 6 4 9 10—36 
C Hummel...-. 8 6 9 9 8-40 O Voges........ 8 9 7 912-45 
Gus Altman....!1L 811 9 12—51 OC Uecker....... 9776 88s 
Ad Altman..... 71211 9 8-47 H Weidner..... 41012 7 5-i8 
E Leffel........ 612 9 9 &44 Alf Toepp’wein 812 7 8 7—42 

228 198 

San Antonio Team No, 2. Great Valley Team. 

Alb Uhl.......- 10 9 8 9 8-44 W Kneuper.... 6 6 6 9 9-26 
A Guenther.... 9 8 6 8 12—483 T Ges he....... 9676 6-84 
07 8 Joe Fey......... 912 6 8 9—4 

G Reiuinger....7 11 9 8 6—4L 

H Syring.,...... 98 7 6 9-39 

lud 


Thorn Hill Team. 


Vogel Valley Team No. 2. 


Wm Conrads.. 7 9 7 12 1l—46 Theo Bosse.... 10 6 0 9 7—3 
Chas Lechting.. 7 9 8 9 6-39 Fritz Voges....910 6 4 9-:8 
H Saddler...... lo 7101) 9-46 Gevu Porter..... 7 6 7 6 8-34 
Any Schultze.. 710 610 8—41 Wm Weidner... 7 7 9 6 5—3)5 
O Fredrich..... 611 9 6 840 H Vogel........ 779 6 9-3 

212 177 


San Antonio team, No.1, wins first; San Antonio team, No. 2, 
second, and Thorn Hill, third. 
Rest Team math, three shots at 200 yards, and three at 150 yards 
per man: s s . - 
Vogel’s Valley No. 1, 



















200yds. yds. Total. 
H Weidner 8 9 912 7—52 
10 y 9-56 
sees . s 812 9-51 
Alf Toepperwein. 111i 812 9-#2 
Otto Voges paces § 12 12 10 6—.5—26 
nm, 2, 
y 8 69 710 9—49 
Wm Wei 7 7S 9 912 BB 
wii 11 8 9—t2 
H 996 7 8 7-46 
och....++ Sobondceusencendces "Oe 5 9 9 10—h—259 
=o San Antonie No, 1, 
A. StOVOS, 2200 ces nccccccecceceescssceccees 999 87 @—i 
ylo 8% 7 1-52 
9 8 3 9 9-2 
8 9 0 7 951 
ee 8 8—39—245 
San Antonio No. 2. 
De WE. siasicscivccesscoscvevescsvces Si! 6 7 12 11—3A 
Ad Altmann........... ont Te $10 8-52 
Gus Altmann.. 9 12 10 812 +9 
Em Seffel..-...- 2710 Ww 9 9-57 
C Hummel....- °* 8 7 9—19—272 
Aug Schultze. aint & 79 9 9 C—{5 
Flaso Tattler ............000 oes 785 11 8 t—47 
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0 7 8 8—48 
79 811 9—52 
Lil 6 5 11—53-248 
Henry Syring............. 65 8 9 9-46 
Jue Fey....... 310 11 8 9-sM @ 
Theo Gesche. . 5 4 8 5 9-37 
Wm Kneipper...............+..+ .996 6 9 11—50 
Gy EE conc cvesetccscccnesescenseces u99 9 9 9-56—245 
New Braunfels No. 1, ; 
II csi cas aga Ganemansn ers saehass and 5 6 6 8 ll 11-47 
S V Pfeuffer ........... 1 9 §—52 
RE SE, pa ccsncncsene 8 8 7—47 
John Schnabel........- 9 8 9-54 
WE nahn dcanasedenaes sce ttadereenns 7 8 10—§2—252 





Vogel’s Valley team, No, 1, wins first; San Antonio team, No. 
2, second, and Vogel’s Valley, No. 2, third. 

Off-hand prize shoot, ten shots per man at 100 yards. Score: 

Wm. Conrads 92, E. Gruene 81, A. Serra 64, H. Mittendorf 88, C. 
Soeckting 84, A. Schultze 83, E. Steves 80, H. Adams 90, T, Gesche 
73, A. Steves 92, E, Seffel 97, H. Vogel 57, J. Schnabel 57, G. Rein- 
inger 81, Wm. Weidner 60, Jno. Hillert 76, H. Weidner 72, O. 
Friedrich 82, Texas Field 85, F. Voges 67, H. Koch 74, A. Herff 68, 
Gus Heye 79, R. Merrill 76. O. Voges 86, H. Syring 69, C. Hummel 
82, Alois Altman 79, T. Bose 76, A. Uhl 88, C. Uecker 87,8. V. 
Pfeuffer 63,Gus Altman 90, H. Sattler 83, C. Voges 64, E. Dosch 
73, H. Dittmar 70, Al Altman 91, A. Guenther 89, H. Schmidt 76, 
F. Haag 61, P. Klar 66, Wm. Kneuper 86, and Joe Kneuper 78. E 

Rest prize shoot, ope shot per man at 200 yards, and fire at 150 




























yards: 
2X 150 200 «150 
yds. yds, Ttl. yds. yds. Ttl. 
E Gruene...........59 40 79 Al Altman......... 45 48 $1 
BD. BOFRR. o 0c cccccecs 40 47 87 W Conrads....... 38 49 7 
E Rteves.........00- 3947 85 © W Steve...... .. 45 43 83 
H Adams........... 51 52 1% Alb Uhi........... 43 43 86 
T Gesche........2-. 19 38 Av? C Uecker... 2 2 *4 
q 42 9 Aug Abel... q 34 63 
¢ 48 93 G Hanz... f 33075 
saeeeeeee of 43 82 C Kram...... «dl 33 (4 
W Herpel..... 46 BL 77 Gus Altman........47 50 «(7 
J Schnabel.. 8 #46 8+ W Bergeman..... 23 37 60 
F Haag...... 40 76 P Nuhn..... eoe42 86857 9 
W Weidner. 45  F Koch... 48 438 OL 
G Reininger..- 45 92 S Theis. 33) Bl ti4 
Wm Tays. 47 89 M Koch 43 49 = 92 
J Hilbet. 5 44 87 E Dosch....... -- 4l 91 
L Haag.... 41 16 F Lesch...........- 45 43 88 
H Weidner.... 46 10) H Dittmar......... 2 3s i9 
O Friedrich.. 40 8 H Mittendorf......43 49 2 
A Hartman.... 46 85 Geo Porter. ..... 41 45 = 86 
Texas Field.... 42 81 Ad Altman......... 4 «8688 88 
Capt Giesecke.. 2 i! ee 37 8 
al). ee 38 7% A Guenther........ 40 40 ~=—-80 
H Hock... 37 30 «667 «=H Syring........-..0% 38 75 
Dr Herff........-... 37 43 99 Theo Bose....... 6 4 7% 
RO TEND. v cacéwosis 440«CO«42s 86S OH Schmidt.........35 : 
Alb Haag ......-..-3 42 80 SV Pfeuffer....... 4 «645— 92 
O Voges...... ......45 4) 83 H Sattler........... 42 #49) «(9 
C Hummel......... 41 45 86 Wm Pape.......... 4a 3 OBL 
SOO FOF cvceccesese, 44 45 ss Alf Toepperwein..40 44 & 
Wm Kneuper...... 41 47S 88 : 


Mr. Henry Adams, the representative of the Cut-off Rifle Club, 
distinguished himself by winning the handsome medal indicative 
of the individual championship of the State, by making 108 on the 
rest. prize shoot, and 91 on the off-hand target. Mr. EK. Seffel. of 
San Antonio, made the best off-hand score of 97, closely followed 
by Albert Steves, with 92 and Wm. Conrads a good third. Mr. 
Adams also won the handsome gold State medal, offered for the 
most 10s. As a general thing, however, the San Antonio Club 
carried off most of the honors. 

At the meeting held on the evening of the first day, Capt. 
Ernest August Dosch, of San Antonio, was re-elected President, 
and F. W. Stuves, Secretary-Treasurer. Green Valley was 
cnosen as the next meeting place in April, 1896. 

Thus closed one of the happiest of rifle meetings. To say that 
everyhody had a good time, one need not possess an elastic im- 
agination. TEXAS FIELD. 


Revolver Shooting in England. 
On March 20 the following shot in the revolver competitions of 
the North London Rifle Club at 20yds.: 


Lieut Richardsoneecee, .677657—F8 Howe..........-secee 0 +..864557—32 















Major Palmer.......... Tiv75—33 Ricketts.. . .757445—32 
Rand .--+-..eeeee « 1 7.675—87 Denyer....... 
Lowe... .747666—86 Franzman 
Hore .661773 -386 C Knapp . 
Combe .467747—35 J McKorm 
Frost 647— BPAAINE + <<< cccccecveses 
CRMIIR occas cnsvnsccsees 647 —3 

March 27.—Scores at S0yds,: 
Major Munday......... 755377—86 Major Palmer..........365227—25 
THEE, css ceed 267755—33 A Comber......+-..000- 25¢742—23 
Richardson........ 4°7346—31 McKormac ............447025—22 
BUI asiccecnccenes® SHATAT—B0 Knapp. cecccccccccccccce 430783—20 
Carter ..-++0- Secccccccettiet4 2 Ricketts...... eeeceseeesduade4—19 


Prof. Loris’ Challenge to Carver. 

London, England.—Edi'or Fo:est and Stream: I should think 
Jack Loris wants a cheap advertisement, doesn’t he, when he 
challenges Carver with pistols and rifles (presumably on the tar- 
get), weapons which he knows Carver does use. You can take it 
from me that he has not found any one in England fool enough to 
back him against Carver, or any other person; and. as to his 
showing over here, he has made none. He has never shot a match 
with any one; and although he called himself ‘‘champicen shot of 
the world,” and offered to shoot any man in the world for five 
hundred pounds, he had not a_ penny,and no one to back him. 
We put up fifty pounds in the hands of Sporting Life for a boy, 
not more oon sixteen years of age, to shoot him a match; we also 
offered to back a weel-known lady exhibition, shot against him, 
but he dare not shoot against either of them, his whole object be- 
ing to get notoriety. He came to this country about two years 
ago, and commenced by abusing every other stage shot in Eng- 
land. His career here was not startlingly successful. American 
stage shots do not. as a rule, set the Thames on fire, I can assure 
you. The British public knows something about snooting; the 
quality presented must be of a very high order, or it had better 
stay at home. eG. H. FOWKES, 





Canacing. 


FIXTURES. 


June 29. Marine and Field Club annual, Bath Beach. 

July -.W. C. A., 10th annual meeting, Ballast Island, Lake Erie, 

Aug. 9-23. A. C. A., 16th annual meeting, Bluff Point, Lake 
Champlain. 


AMERICAN CANOE ASSOCIATION, 1895. 


Commodore, Walter C. Witherbee, Port Henry, N. Y. 

Sec’ty-Treas., Chas. E. Cragg, Port Henry, N. Y. 

Librarian, W. P. Stephens. Bayonne, N. J. 

Pursers. 

Atlantic Division, Thomas Hale, Jr., Yonkers, N. Y. 

Central Division, W. S. Hackett, Albany, N. Y. 

Eastern Division, R. W. Cutler, Winchester, Mass. 

Northern Division, E. F. Burritt, Ottawa, Canada. 

Annual dues, $1; initiation fee, $1. Applications for member- 
ship must be made to the Purser of applicant’s division, from 
whom blanks for the purpose may be obtained. 





A Canoe Cruise on the Potomac. 

A bright, warm morning in the month of June, 1894, finds two 
travel-stained canoeists at Cumberiand, Md., impatiently waiting 
the arrival of the freight agent that they may procure their 
canoes and duffle, and start on a two hundred mile cruise down 
the Potomac River to Washington, D C. The canoes, Viking 
and Mochdomus. are open cedar paddling canoes, sixteen feet, 
long by thirty inches beam; thev are equipped with water-proofed 
canvas covers, buttoned down at sides to keep the canoes tight and 
dry when running in rough water; a strong pair of double-bladed 

acidles for propelling power, a small ‘‘Marque” shore tent, two 
olding-cots, large double blankets, a set of cooking irons and 
utensiis; some canned provisions, a slight change of clothing, and 
the outfit is Gomngnetes but no, we must not omit a small 4 x 5 cam- 
era—that is to play a part of no small importance in this vacation 
cruise, As to the canoeists, Viking is an amateur on his first 
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cruise, but destined to go through like an old-timer; Mochdomus 
is an old rapid runner—veteran of many cruises 

Our start at Cumberland is made under favorable circum- 
stances, ani is graced by a sprinkling of the small boy, as well as 
the oldest inhabitant; once afloat our spirits rise in the tones of 
a bugle, as we dash through a rift of perhaps two hundred yards 
in length. The river at this point is about fifty yards in width, 
with a varying depth from a few inches to many teet, and flows 
with a strong current over a sparkling pebbly bottom. 

Our start not being made until afternoon, we find a fine camp- 
ing spot in the course of a few miles; and, being wearied by a 
night of railroading, we decide- to go into camp and enjoy a good 
rest; our tent issoon up and the coffee-pot and frying-pan find 
employment to the satisfaction of our digestive organs, a plunge 
in the river at our feet, and we lie down under our own roof with 
the song of a rapid to lull us to sleep. 

We are awakened by the return of some fishermen from a down 
the river night fishing excursion, the result of their efforts being 
many pounds of catfish and eels. They inform us that the river 
in front of our camp is a favorite resort of bass fishermen, we act 
on the suggestion and a delightful breakfast of bass marks the be- 
ginning of the day; we Re our duffle in good snape, and push 
away for a day’s run. bout noon we reach Old Town, Md., it 
may be old, but its growth has been decidedly stunted, for a few 
houses and a store are all that tell the tale; we purchased a few 
additional provisions, as we know not where night may find us. 

The river, though small, is filled with many large islands, which 
give employment to our judgment in selecting the channel, right 
or left being the question. Taking the West Virginia side of a 
rather large island we hear an ominous roar, und note a decided 
increase in the current; we soon find the reason, as we rush down 
over a heavy Jedge of rock forming, as it were,a natural dam. 
We long to try it again, but we will no doubt have abundant op- 
portunity to display our nerve in the many rapids we are to en- 
counter daily ere we reach the tide water at home. ' 

One unpleasant feature of this river is the large number of eel 
racks or fish boxes which obstruct the channel; on ‘the rive 
which the writer has cruised, these abominations have long been 
unused and are rapidly being d+stroyed by ice freshets: the State 
Legislatures have also enacted laws against the use of these dams, 
erected by covetous men for the wholesale destruction of fish; but, 
strange to relate, we found the dams on this river in excellent re- 
pair, and were informed that in the fall of the year eels are 
caught in them by the wagon load. A description of these traps, 
for that is what they really are, might not prove uninteresting, 
they are constructed of loose stone, collected principally from the 
bed of the river, and piled up, forming a wall sometimes several feet 
high; the wall having two wings, arranged in a V shape, with the 
apex pointing down stream; in this point the basket or box is 
placed which on this river is a large worden box, not unlikea 
wagon body, with the up-river end open, the box being placed at 
an angle of about twenty-five degrees, the lower end being ele- 
vated by posts set in the river bed; of course, fish and eels swim- 
ming down stream will naturally make for what appears to be 
the channel, only to be caught by this unseemly obstruction. It 
is said that fish make their escape by jumping over the sides or 
lower end, but eels fall an easy prey. To find a channel sufficient- 
ly large for a loaded canoe, over the more than one hundred of 
these obstructions in low river is no easy matter, in high river 
thev would no doubt make a pleasant little drop. 

We reach Great Cacapon, W. V., in the afternoon of our third 
day. and encounter the first of the large dams erected by the 
Chesapeake and Ohio Canal Company to’ furnish water for the 
canal. The dam is about twenty feet high, and is not provided 
with either a fish-way or rafting channel (as are the dams on the 
northern rivers), the reason being the obstruction known as Great 
Falls, a cataract above Washington City, which effectually pre- 
vents fish from running up the stream. 

As we cannot shoot a dam of this height, we carry around on 
the West Virginia side; it is a rather steep carry but not lengthy, 
an easier wav would be to lo.k into the canal and carry back into 
the river a short distance below the dam, but the sight of a small 
rapid just below the dam was the reason for our pursuing the first 
course. Our camp and paddle down to Dam Number Five, a dis- 
tance of about thirty miles. proved uneventful and nninteresting 
owing to the paddle of about ten miles on slack water above the 
dam, with a strong head wind to retard our vrogress, This dam 
is of dressed stone, about twenty-two feet in height; there is not a 
good carry so we are locked into the canal by the obliging lock- 
tender; about half-mile below, finding a good carry. we are again 
on the river; where the horsefly does not molest. This sentence 
had better be explained; owing to the large strike in the toal min- 
ing regions traffic on the canal is suspended, and the myriads of 
horseflies used to feeding upon the mules of the tow-path are 
looking for a square meal, so that when we commence our short 
trip upon that body of water we are immediately given a grate- 
ful reception by the hungry flies, and many are the deaths in the 
incest family, but unpleasant are the thoughts of the canal, 
which, were it not for these pests, would make nice cruising for a 
small steam yacht, or the non-rapid running canoeist. Lute in 
the afternoon we reached Williamsport, Md., where we find mail 
awaiting us and enjoy a little civilization in the share of ice 
cream. The small boy in this town collects in quantity and passes 
many compliments upon the style and speed of our craft, arising 
from a declination on our part to allow the boys in swimming a 
chance to connect with the stern of the canoes for a tow; a con- 
nection which would, perhaps, have resulted in a rather damp 
catastrophe. z 

About twenty-two miles below Dam Number Five we encount- 
ered Dam Number Six, of stone construction, and about the same 
in height as the other dam; we again use the canal, there being a 
lock into the same about a mile above the dam, the canal com- 
panv using the level above the dam as a part of their water-way, 
having the tow-path along the river side; these large stretches of 
slack water would make a splendid sailing course, but for the pad- 
dling canoeist are not enjovable; about two hundred yards below 
dam we carrv into river, and running a few eel racks reach Shep- 
herdstown, WW. Va.. about the middle of the afternoon. 

The next day being Sunday we’ decided to remain at this place 
until Monday morning; so leaving our canoes upon the beach we 
seek the village and are relieved of our wandering appearance in 
the form of whiskers; making arrangements at the hotel for our 
meals, we returned and erected our tent among the rocks, there 
fortunately being a spot large enough for our small residence. On 
Sunday we ‘attend the morning services in one of the many 
churches with which this quiet town is blessed, as we take our 
seats in church we are surprised to find spittoons in the pews, and 
they look, too, as if they were in a state of action, surely a dis- 
tance of a few miles makes a great difference in the habits and 
customs of our people. : 

After a quiet rest in the afternoon we decided upon a little walk 
before supper, there being a wooden dam about a mile below the 
town that has recently burst in several places, we think it might 
be well to ascertain our chances of a successful shoot on the mor- 
row. The principal break is a wild-looking opening with plenty 
of loose timber Iving around, but there seems to be a good depth 
of water with an immensely strong current, so we decided that to 
Tun the same, even with the prospect of a swim, is preferable to 
another canal trip While we engage in speculation the weather 
man does business. and before we are ready to return a very 
heavy shower begins operations, we take shelter behind the abut- 
ments of the dam, and for a while all is well, but the wind shifts 
and we receive the water in great quantity. There is no use tar- 
trying here, so we make a run for the hotel, distant more than a 
mile. A sorry sight we are when we arrive, and the laugh is not 
on our side; changing our clothes we don _ knickerbockers and 
sweaters, and decide that when our dude clothing is dry we will 
— it home, and do the latter part of our cruise in the present 
outfit. 

As the shower does not relax we spend the night at the hotel, 
our tent and duffle having been carefully stowed 1n the canoes in 
the morning, and they, protected by their covers, are as tight and 
dry as one could wish. In the morning we have a warm walk to 
Sharpsburg, Md., where we visit the Government Cemetery at 
Antietam battle-field, and a sight never to be forgotten is pre- 
sented as we gaze upon the long lines: f small. white headstones, 
makring the last resting-place of the mortal remains of the many 
gallant heroes that sacrificed their lives in this memorable battle. 

A tramp to the bridge over Antietam Creek, known as Burn- 
side’s Bridge, where manv hundreds perished in a successful at- 
tempt to take the bridge from the Confederates, view of the old 
Dunkard Church, where the heaviest fighting occurred, and a 
tramp to Bloody Lane completes our visit, and we return with a 
fair idea of one of the bloodiest battles of the great Civil War. 

A start at noon-on a very warm day is not desirable, but we 
must reach Harper’s Ferry at night. a few strokes of the paddle, 
and we are at, in, and through, the dam; a rush it is, with the 
canoes ‘ropping to the lower part of the broken dam, they strike 
on the loose frame-work, but the speed is so great that we do not 
pause for examination. Sponging out the water that has found 
its way in around our covers, we push rapidly on. about the mid- 
dle of the afternoon we reached the dam above Harper’s Ferry, 
and left our canoes over, there being insufficient water for a shoot 
over it, which could be made very nicely on a high river; and now 
begins our first experience in a large rapid on this river. The 
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channel is literally nowhere, the principal flow of water is on tl e 
Maryland side, with smal! islands scattered here and there, muk- 
ing a miniature of the Thousand Islands of the St. Lawrence 
River; we dash down what is apparently the deeper of the numer- 
dus small channels, and, dodging rocks to the right and left, we 
are soon through the first part of the rapid, which is proabbly two 
miles long. Arriving at the railroad bridge we tie up the canoes, 
and proceed to the hotel for supper; our ideas of cruising are to 
sleep in a tent, and cook our own meals, but when near a village, 
as in the present instance, bv all means to get meals at a hotel, as 
it saves a deal of time and trouble. We find a suitable camping, 
or rather sleeping, spot in the evening near a canal lock on the 
Maryland side. the lock tender kindly offering to ‘keep his eye” 
on our canoes during the following day; while we are visiting the 
historica! grounds in this vicinity. 

After our morning meal we go by rail to Charlestown, W. Va., 
the place of trial and execution of John Brown, the history of 
which all are familiar with we photographed the court-house 
where the trial occurred, and while thus engaged are accosted by 
Colonel John T. Gibson, who intoduces himself _to us, and very 
kindly offers to point out the places of interest. We visit the spot 
of execution, which is now marked by the elegant residence of the 
colonel; after hearing from our escort a brief description of the 
exciting times we bid farewell to the entertaining gentleman and 
visit St. George’s Chapel, about a mile outside the town. We find 
the building in ruins, but the sight is well worth the walk, the 
chapel was erected by the English about 1730 A. D., constructed 
principally of materials brought over from England. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 








Caulking Light Planking. 


Clayton, N. Y., April 6, Edi’or Fovest and Stream: Referring 
to the method of caulking, mentioned in the recent articles on the 
**One Design Canoe,” I would sav that letters patent were granted 
to Nelson_S.and Edward R. Bowdish on Jan. 18, 1887, No. 356,096, 
by which ‘the forming a groove by pressing down the fiber slong 
the bottom of the groove in the edges of boat planking in combi- 
nation with any suitable filling strip or material, whereby the ex- 
pansion of the fiber so pressed’ down Will expand and render a 
seam tight when acted upon by moisture, making what we claim 
is a ‘“‘self-caulking” seam. We now have full control of the 
patent, as by virtue of a contract formerly made with the Bow- 
dish manufacturer of Skaneateles, N. Y.. all rights reverted to us 
on Nev, 18, 1894. As to the ‘‘special tool” mentioned, it was made 
by myself about a year ago. and I own the only one in existence, 
and claim and reserve all rights. I believe it has been decided by 
the courts that the use of a part of an invention is an infringe- 
ment of the rights of the patentees. Thesame holds good. and even 
in this case we have the matter fully covered; but, if we desired 
to modify our claims bv the use of a special tool we have a year 
yet to perfect and claim the same. We have, however, the opin- 
ion of good counsel that the matter is fully covered and protect- 
ed. Now,in justice to us, we claim that the permission for a 
party to make use of the tool and right to make a sample cance 
does not justify them in the appropriation of more rights than 
were allowed, neither can they claim more. We do not wish to 
interfere with or injure any one’s business. but we simply wish 
and intend to claim and maintain our own rights. 

N. S. BOWDISH. 


War Canoe Racing. 


Mr. Chas. E. Archbald, of the Pointe Claire C. C., Montreal, wa 
in Boston last week, and called on Vice-Com. Appollonio. He 
was much interested in examining the Puritan war canoe, and 
was anxious to arrange a war canoe race between the crew of his 
club and any representative American crew. His idea met with 
great favor among the members of the Wawbewawa War Canoe 
Association, of Boston, and they are now in correspondence with 
the Pointe Claire’s with a view to making satisfactory arranuge- 
ments. 

The chief difficulty is that all the Canadians race fifteen men 
crews, while all the war canoes in New England are fitted for 
nine paddlers, as it is almost impossible to ship by rail canoes over 
30ft. in length. 

It is hoped that the cluns can agree on the size of the crew to be 
entered, as a race of this kind would be a great attraction at the 
A.C. A. meeting on Lake Champlain in Aucust. 

The Wawbewawa’s now hold the championship of the Eastern 
Division, A.C. A., and the New England Amateur Rowing As- 
sociation. and there is no question but that a race between them 
and the Pointe Claire’s would be a fine sight. even more interest- 
ing than the very exciting war canoe race at Springfield last May, 
when the Wawbewawas pulled out first place in so close a race 
— * ~- crews could have almost been covered with a blanket 
at the finish. 


A. C. A. Membership. 


Eastern Division: Chas. D. Heywood, H. M. Chase and Philip 
H. Thwing. Holyoke, Mass.; James Thompson, Arthur C. Scott 
and Geo. A. Davis, Worcester, Mass. Atlantic Division: Alfred 
Oakley, James A. Barker and Geo. T. Holmes. For associate 
membership: Mrs. C. F. Schuster, Jr., Holyoke, Mass. 


CANOE NEWS NOTES. 


The well known fast cruising canoe Francis, of Boston, has been 
purchased by William J. Marior, a young canoeist of Lynn, who 
will rename her Lillian. The Francis is 14ft. long, 32in. beam, and 
was built by J. H. Rushton, of New York. 


The Holyoke C. C. has elected as President, Mr. F. H. Metcalf, 
and as Secretary, Mr G. L. Emerson. The club now has a mem- 
bership of 48, and a fleet of 9 canoes. If suitable land can be ob- 
tained, the club proposes to build a club house at a cost of $5,000. 





Pachting. 


FOR OTHER YACHTING NEWS, SEE FIRST PAGE. 





FIXTURES. 


Season of 1£95—Races and Cruises. 
* Dates marked thus are unofficial. 
APRIL. 
-19. Musquito Fleet open, Boston Harbor. 
18. Corinthian, Atlantic City record, Atlantic City. 
20. Huguenot cruiser’s race, Sound. 
MAY. 
. Cor., Atlantic City record, Atlantic City.’ 
. San Francisco opening, San Francisco Ray. 
5. San Francisco open race, San Francisco Bay. 
11-12. San Francisco cruise, San Francisco Bay. 
18-19. San Francisco cruise to Mare Island. 
18. Cor., Atlantic City record, Atlantic City. 
18. Huguenot, cat-boat ciass, New Rochelle, Sound. 
24. Royal St. Lawrence, opening and squadron sail, Montreal. 
25-26. San Francisco cruise to Goat Island. 
3. California annual regatta, San Francisco Bay. 
3. Williamsburg opefing sail, Sound. 
. Atlantic opening race, New York Bay. 
. Harlem ann1al, Sound. 
. Brooklyn opening, Gravesend Bay. 
. Audobon annual, Hudson River. 
. Cor., San Francisco race, San Francisco Bay. 
. San Francisco cruise, San Francisco Bay. 
JUNE. 
1. Royal St. Lawrence, 18ft. skiff and steam yacht clar:es, 
Montreal. 
1. Cor., Atlantic City record race, Atlantic City." ~~ 
1. Atlantic special, New York Bay. 
1-2. San Francisco cruise to Vallejo. San Francisco Bay. 
8. Knickerbocker annual. College Point, Sound. 
8 Atlantic special, New York Bay. 
8. Huguenot special, New Rochelle, Sound. 
~ Royal St. Lawrence cruising race to Cascade Rapids, Mon- 
treal. 
ll. Atlantic annual, New York Bay. 
ll. Williamsburg Club, Sound. 
13. New York annual. New York Bay. 
15. Atlantic svecial, New York Bay. 
= Royal St. Lawrence, 18ft. skiff and steam yacht classes, Mon- 
treal. 
15-16. San Francisco cruise to St. Quentin, San Francisco Ray, 
15. Larchmont spring regatta, Sound. 
15. Philadelphia annual, Tinicum-Delaware River, 
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7. Massachusetts open, Nahant-Massachusetts Bay. 

7. Cor., Atlantic City special cup, first race, Atlantic City. 

22. Yankee Doodle—Norwood race, Hudson River. 

2. Douglaston annual, Douglaston Sound. 

2. Atlantic special, New York Bay. 

22. Royal St. Lawrence, A, 30ft., 25ft. and 21ft. classes, Montreal. 
22-23. San Francisco cruise, San Francisco Bay. 

23. California regatta, San Francisco Bay. 

24. Seawanhaka Cor. annual, Oyster Bay. Sound. 

24. Pavonia annual, Communipaw, New York Bay. 

25-26. Seawanhaka Cor. annual race to New London, Sound. 
29. Atlantic special. New York Bay. 

29 Yankee Doodle, Vamoose. Rex. race, Sound. 

29.30, San Francisco cruise to Mare Island, San Francisco Bay. 
29. New Rochelle annual, New Rochelle, Sound. 









JUL... 
1. Royal St. Lawrence fourth annual, Sir Donald A. Smith 
Cup, Montreal. Ss 
1. Cor., Atlantic City record. Atlantic City. 
1. Indian Harbor special. Greenwich, Sound. 
3. Seawanhaka Cor. race to Larchmont, Oyster Kay, Sound. 
4. Larchmont annual, Larchmont, Sound. 
4. Boston City open, Boston Harbor. 
4. Lake Michigan Y. R. A. annual, Milwaukee. 
4. Cor. Marblehead Club, Marblehead (Mass.) Bay. 
4. Northwestern International Y. R. A. race, Seattle, Puget s 
Sound. 
4-7. San Francisco cruise. up river, San Francisco. 
American annual, Milton Point, Sound. 
6. Royal St. Lawrence Commodore's Cup, Montreal. 
6. Riverside annual, Sound. 
8 Seawanhaka Cor. special, Oyster Bay, Sound. %4 
9. Horseshoe Harbor special, Larchmont, Sound. 
10. Huguenot special, New Rochelle, Sound. 
11. New York Athletic Club annual, Travers’ Island, Sound. 
12. Larchmont, 34 and 21ft.classes,Sound. _ 
. Larchmont-Atlantic combined annual cruise. 
12. Rendezvous at Larchmont. 
13. Royal St. Lawrence cruising race to Beauharnois, Montreal. 
13. Cor., Marblehead first champion, Marblehead (Mass.) Bay. 
13. Hempstead Harbor annual, Sound. 
14 
15. 





. San Francisco open race, San Francisco Bay. 
5. Savin Hill open, Savin Hill, Boston Harbor. 
15. Riverside annual cruise, Sound. 
17. Cor., Atlantic City Special Cup, second race, Atlantic City. 
17. Cor., Marblehead cruising and knock-about classes, Marble- 


bead. 
20. Sea Cliff annual, Sound. 
2. Roval St. Lawrence, A, 30ft., 25ft. and 21ft. classes, Montreal. 
20-21. San Francisco cruise, San Francisco Bay. 
21. Cor.. San Francisco regatta, San Francisco. 
27, Indian Harbor annual, Greenwich, Sound. 
27. Quincy. Quincy Point, Boston Harbor. 
2. Cor., Marblehead, second champion, Marblehead (Mass.) 


av. 
Be. Koyal St. Lawrence, 18ft. skiff and steam yacht class, Mon- 
treal. . : 
27. San Francisco club sail, San Francisco Bay. 
28. San Francisco outside sail, San Francisco Bay. 
30. Cor., Atlantic Citv annual, Atlantic City. 
New York Y. C. annual cruise rendezvous and race, Glen Cove. 
July 29. Kendezvous and race, Glen Cove, Sound. 
* July 30, First run, Sound. 
* July 31, Second run, Sound, 
* Aug. 1. Third run to Newport. 
* Aug. 2. Goelet Cups, Newport. 
* Aug. 4. Fourth run to Vineyard Haven. 
* Aug. 5. At anchor, Vineyard Haven, 
* Aug. 6 
* Aug. 7. = 
Aug. Special races at Newport. 
AUGUST. 
Take Michigan Y. R. A. 
. Lincoln Park, Chicago. 
. Coloumbia, Chicago. 
Kacine. Racine. 
Green Bay, Green Ray. 
. Monatiquot open, Boston Hartor. 
. Shelter {sland annual, Greenport, Shelter Island, Souna. 
3. Larchmont, 34ft. and 21ft. classes, Sound. 
3-4. San Francisco chowder cruise to Pinnacle Rock, San Fran- 
isco. 
. 13. American onen, Newburyport. 
14-15-16. Cor.. Marblehead mid-summer 
Mass.) Bay. - i 
15. Cor., Atlantic City Special Cup, third race. 
10. American special, Milton Point, Sound 
10. Winthrop open, Great Head, Boston Harbor. . 
10-11. San Francisco cruise to California Y.C., San Francisco 
Bay. : 
15. Sea Cliff special, Sound. 
7. Huguenot annual, New Rochelle, Sound. : 
7. San Francisco cruise to Mare Island, San Francisco Bay. 
7. Roton Point Imp. Co. annual, Roton Point, Sound. 
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series, Marblehead 


. Cor. open, Marblehead (Mass.) Ray. : 
-18, San Francisco cruise to Mare Island, San Francisco Bay. 
17. Roval St. Lawrence Hamilton trophy, 18ft. and 21ft. classes, 
Montreal. 
19. Manchester open. Manchester, Mass. 
2%. Norwalk, Norwalk, Sound. 
24. Squantum open, Squantum. Mass. 
24. Horseshoe Harbor annual, Larchmont, Sound. 
%. Cor.. Marblehead third champion, Marblehead (Mass.) Bay. 
25. San Francisco open regatta. San Francisco Bay. 
29. Cor., Atlantic City Special Cup, fourth race, Atlantic City. 
30. American special, Milton Point, Sound. 
31, San Francisco cruise to Ben‘cia, San Francisco Bay. 
31. Larchmont, 34ft. and 21ft. classes, Sound. 
31. Huntington annual. Huntington. Sound. 
. America’s Cup trial races, New York Bay. 
SEPTEMBER. 
. Seawanhaka Cor., 15ft. class, Oyster Bay. 
2. New York Y. R. A. annual, New York Bay. 
2, Larchmont fall regatta, Sound. 
2, Cor., Marblehead Club, Marblehead (Mass.) Bay. 
Lynn open, Nahant (Mass.) Bay. 
5. Larchmont. 34ft. and 21ft. classes, Sound. 
7, San Francisco cruise to Mare Island, San Francisco Bay, 
7. New York America’s Cun, first race. New York Bay. 
—, New York America’s Cup, second race, New York Bay. 
—, New York America’s Cup, third race, New York Bay. 
Revere open, Marblehead (Mass.) Bay. 
Larchmont cabin cat classes, Sound. 
San Francisco squadron sail, San Francisco Bay. 
San Francisco sail to Sauselito, San Francisco Bay. 
Sea Cliff special, Sound. 
. Cor., Atlantie City record, Atlantic City. 
. Larchmont, 34ft. and 2ift. classes. Sound. 
. Cor., San Francisco regatta, San Francisco Bay. 
21. Huguenot crniser’s race, New Rochelle, Sound. 
91-22. San Francisco informal sail, San Francisco Bay. 
2. Cor., Atlantic City Special Cup. fifth race, Atlantic City. 
93.29. San Francisco cruise to Petalumna Bridge, San Francisco 
Bay. 
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OCTOBER, 
6. San Francisco closing sail, San Francisco Bay. 
6. California regatta, San Francisco Bay. 
2 Cor., Atlantic City record, Atlantic City. 
”, Huguenot cruiser race, New Rochelle, Sound, 


The mountain, of 325,000 suggestions, has brought forth a very 
small mouse in the name of the new Herreshoff Cup defender, 
announced on April 16 in the New York Herald, which conducted 
the competition. The name chosen by the members of the svndi- 
cate, Messrs. Vanderbilt, Iselin and Morgan, is—Defender. The 
new boat is a defender, and has been so termed, in default of a 
better name from the first, but there is nothing distinctive or 
even attractive ina generic term such as this, which has been 
freely applied for years to Puritan, Mayflower. Volunteer and 
Vigilant. The popular enthusiasm awakened by those names is 
likely to be lacking in the present case. 

Madeline—Countess of Dufferin 
Mischief—Atalanta 
Puritan—Genesta 
May flower—Galatea 
Volunteer—Thistle 
Vigilant—Valkyrie 
Defeuder—Valkyrie III, 


E In none‘of the previous races’ have‘the names of either defender 
ov challenger been so commonplace, and so poorly calculated to 
add to the interest of both sides in the races. 





There is a ray of hope in the report which comes as we go to 
press, that the Defender is, after all, to be a cente: board boat and 
thus ‘‘of the national type.” The detailed statements of her keel 
construction are in no way contradicted, but now that the casting 
for her stem has been seen, it is said that she will have a small 
auxiliary centerboard forward, fo be used if required, as in Pil- 
grim and Jubilee. This will, of course, maxe her a centerboard 


boat, and thus ease the minds of theold centerboard school toa 
certain extent. 





From all reports, the stem and stern of the new boat, both brass 
castings, are ready, and the frames nearly vp, and‘as the plating 
and rivets are at the shops, work can be pushed more rapidly 
from this time on. It is unlikely, however, that the yacht will be 
afloat before June. In the meanwhile, her crew, under Capt. Haff 
and Mate Berry, will be at work 0» board Colonia, which yacht is 
now fitting out at South Brooklyn. The story published generally 
a few weeks ago of new spars making at Piepgrass’ yard, had no 
better foundation than the fact that Vigilant’s spare spars, stored 
for two years in the big ship-house, were mistaken by a yachts- 
man for new. Within a week. however, there have been towed to 
the yard two large sticks purchased by Mr. Morgan several years 
since when he talked of putting a cutter rig on Constellation. 
These sticks have lain in the mud at Erie Basin ever since, but 
will now be worked up by Piepgrass into mast and boom for the 
new boat. Mr. N. G. Herreshoff is now at work again, and under 
the stimulus of his presence the boat will take shape rapidly. 





From the remarks, more pointed than polite, of the Boston Her- 
ald. it is plain that our comments on its method of printing wild 
guesses as authenticated facts have hit very near the mark. The 
Herald makes no attempts to explain why it vouched for 22ft. 
beam and 23ft. draft one day and for 27ft. beam and 19ft. draft a 
day later, afterward repudiating the latter beam dimension; but 
in its accustomed manner it loses its temper and indulges in wild 
shouts of ‘‘Anglo-maniac.” This, of course, it intends as convinc- 


ing evidence that the Herald is right and the Forest and Stream 
wrong. 





Dacotah’s races in the Mediterranean have netted her $3,250 in 
cash, besides ‘‘objets d’art,” and other valuable prizes. She is 
now on her way to Glasgow by steamer, her skipper and crew 
having returned home before her. 





On April 11, Vigilant under yaw! rig, sailed from Southampion 
for New York, witb a favoring breeze. Upon her arrival, the new 


centerboard will be shipped, and the yacht at once fitted out for 
racing. 





The art of not racing steam yachts is apparently quite as well 
understood abroad as in this country; the offer of valuable prizes 
in the Mediterranean has resulted in,several postponements, and 
finally a so-called race in which Mr. McColmont’s Giralda was the 
sole competitor. This craft covered the 26 1-2 miles at a speed of 
223-5 knots, something unapproached in this country in a large 
steam yacht. 


The bill now before the New York Legislature would, if enact- 
ed. prevent the use of the naphtha launch as a yacht tender, and 
interfere seriously with the convenience of yacht owners to no 
good purpose. The New York Times very properly condemns the 
bill, as follows: ‘‘A somewhat absurd measure about naphtha 
launches pends in the Legislature. It requires anybody who oper- 
ates a naphtha launch or an electric launch to take out a license 
as an engineer. 

‘*Now, everybody knows that the main uses of the launch are to 
serve as a tender to a yacht, or as an adjunct to a country place. 
The man whoruns the launch is commonly a humble sailorman, 
at $15 a month, who could not pass an engineer's examination, or 
any other, except perhaps in composing a Mathew Walker. Some- 
times he is a gardener, or a man of all work, who could not pass 
an examination in anything. 

“If any owner of launches proposed to carry passengers for 
hire, it might plausibly be required of him to take out licenses for 
the men who run his launches. But when he intrusts to the 
launches only the lives of his family and his guests, the exaction 
is absurd. 

‘““What could possibly have put it into the head of Assembly- 
man Gleason to introduce this ridiculous measure? There is no 
money in it. There is no popularity in it. There is nothing in it.” 


Isolde. 


The trial trip of the new 20-rater Isolde was matie on April 8, 
with Mr. N. G. Herreshoff at the stick. The performance of the 
yacht was verv satisfactory, but in coming to her moorings she 
touched the bottom. On Apel 11 she was out again, this time car- 
rying topsail in a fresh N. W. breeze. She will soon be shipped by 
steamer from New York. 





The Yacht Racing Union. 


The movement for a uniform arrangement of racing dates, 
among the Sound clubs, inangurated some time since, has not 
only been successful in itself, but has gone much further than its 
projectors dared to hope, in the organization on a permanent and 
systematic basis of the Yacht Racing Union of Long Island 
Sound. At the preliminary meetings. though the main topic of 
discussion was that of non-conflicting fixtures, it was evident that 
the Sound vachtsmen were in favor of a general union of the 
clubs; and a special committee, Messrs. F. B. Jones and ©, W. 
Wetmore, was appointed to report on a scheme of organization at 
a meeting on April 15. The Seawhanhaka Cor. Y. C. offered its 
town house as a place of meeting, and on Monday night some 
twenty-five yachtsmen were present, representing the following 
clubs: Douglaston by F. E. Barnes; Knickerbocker, O. H. Chel- 
borg Horseshoe Harbor, E. P. Cronkhite; Indian Harbor, F. B. 
Jones; Seawanhaka Corinthian, O. E. Cromwell; Huguenot, E. B. 
Hart, Jr.; Waterside. H. A. Irvene; Hempstead Harbor, Ward 
Dixon; Sea Cliff, L. L. Clark; Larchmont, J. F. Lovejoy; Hunt- 
ington, J. W. Shepard; Riverside, W. J. Selleck; Yale Corinthian, 
G. D. Babeock; Pequot Casino Association, L. V. Clark; New 
Rochelle, J. W. Rough; Harlem, F. W. Cregan and the Cor- 
inthian Fleet, F. T. Birdsall. Mr. Crowell presided, Mr. Jones, 
who has been the moving spirit in the enterprise, acting as secre- 
tary. 

The report of the committee was read by Mr. Wetmore, and 
each section was very fully discussed. Some amendments were 
made, but the proposals of the committee were not altered ma- 
teriallv, the rules being finally adopted in the following form: 

The name of this organization shall be the Yacht Racing Union 
of Long [sland Sound. 

The object of the Union shall be to encourage and promote yacht 
racing on Long Island Sound. 

Any recognized yacht club, in good standing. having a station on 
Long Island Sound or the waters tributary thereto, between Hell 
ca and Race Rock, shall te eligibie to representation in the 

nion, 

Each club admitted to the Union shall appoint from its mem- 
bers representatives to the Union, the number of such representa- 
tives to be proportionate to the number of each club's members, 
and to be determined as follows: One representative for each 100 


or fraction of 100 members; provided, however. that no club shall 
be entitled to more than five representatives. Representatives 
shall be chosen, as far as may be practicable, from the Race or 
Regatta committees of the club. . 

The powers of the Union shall be advisory merely, and no club 
a be bound by the action of the Union until it has ratified such 
action. 

The affairs of the Union shall be managed by a council of seven 
of the representatives. who shall be elected annually by the Union 
as its general meeting. Not more than one representative from 
the same club shall be eligible to election to the council. Vacan- 
cies occurring between the general meetings shall be filled by the 
council. It shall be the duty of the council to elect clubs to the 
Union; to arpoint special officers and committees; to frame racing 
rules for adoption by the Union and to arrange dates for racing 
events; to determine and settle all questions and disputes relating 
to yacht racing which may be referred to them for decision, and, 
further, to take such steps as they consider necessary and expedi- 
ent to carry into effect the objects of the Union. The council 
shall elect a chairman and a secretary. : 

There shall be a general meeting of the Union in New York in 
December of each year, on such days as the council may appoint. 
The council may call special meetings of the Union whenever they 
consider it necessary, and shall do so upon the requisition in 
writing of seven representatives. Representatives from seven 
clubs shall constitute a quorum at any meeting. The council 
shall meet at such times and places as they may consider expedi- 
ent and appoint. Four representatives shall constitute a quorum 
at any meeting of the council. 

The expenses vf the Union shall be apportioned pro rata among 
the clubs composing the membership according to the number: f 
their representatives therein? 

Voting by proxy shall be allowed. 

Amendments to these rules may be adopted at any meeting of 
the Union by a two-thirds vote of those present, provided notice 
of the amendment has been given in the call for the meeting. 

A motion was carried, empowering the chairman to appoint a 
tomaerary council of seven, including himself, until an election 
was held. 

The following resolution was offered by Mr. Jones, and carried 
after discussion 

Resolved, That it is considered desirable that all yacht clubs on 
Long Island Sound adopt a uniform set of racing rules; but 

Whereas, It is considered impracticable for this season to have 
the clubs change their rules, so that they shall conform exactly in 
all details. it is recommended that for the present the different 
clubs amend their rules only in so far as to make them agree upon 
the following points: 

That all yachts be classified according to their racing length. 

That the system of measurement be of length and sail area as 
per the formula, load water line plus the square of the sail area 
divided by two, equals the racing length. z 

That open yachts sailing with fixed and with shifting ballast be 
classed separately. ; 

That crews shall be limited. 

That a uniform time allowance table be used. 

That a uniform system of race signals be used. 

The committee also presented a paper in which the organization 
of the Union and the adoption of the rules was set forth; this 
paper being signed by such delegates as were fully empowered to 
act for their clubs. In the case of other clubs, the action of the 
meeting will be laid before them for their indorsement. The full 
schedule of racing dates will be published about May 1. Resolu- 
tions of thanks to the committee for its work, and to the Seawan- 
naka Cor. Y. C. for the offer of its house were adopted. 

After the business was concluded, Mr. Cromwell invited the 
delegates to the dining-room, where a supper was served. 


Early Centerboards. 
Edi or Foiest and Stream: 
If any good Americans are in distress over the prospective aban- 


- donment by their countrymen of the centerboard in yachts, it 


may relieve them to know that the centerboard is, in all proba- 
bility. the invention of a Scotchman, at least the earliest adapta- 
tion of the invention in this State, of which I have ever read, took 
place in this quarter of the State about ninety-five years ago on 
Seneca Lake, and the man who built the boat was Captain Wil- 
liamson, who at the time was agent for the European owners of 
the celebrated Putteney estate. including the site of this city 
Reference to the centerboard is found in a book of travels, print 
edin London bv an Englishman, John Maude, who in detailing 
incidents of a trip through this region in 1800, mentions some- 
thing known as a ‘‘jumping keel,” which Captain Williamson was 
then putting in a boat. The book is not at hand, but my recollec- 
tion of the passage satisfies me that the centerboard exactly as 
it is to-day, was nut iv use by Captain Williamson in 1800. 
Whether he invented the contrivance or merely adapted the idea 
of some one else was not stated by Maude. 

If Captain Williamson was the ‘‘original and first inventor’ of 
the device, while there miay be some satisfaction in knowing that 
it was produced on our soil, our patriotic ardor may be cooled by 
the other fact that he was of foreign birth. and started for this 
countrv as a captain in the service of George IIL., to assist in put- 
ting down certain trouble in his majesty’s colonies. An American 
snip captured Williamson’s on the sea, and he was held as a priso- 
ner in Boston during the War of Independence. But he became a 
natrralized citizen of the United States, and appears to have been 
a high-minded and able man. 

Ido not know that the bulb-fin is claimed as an American in- 
vention. but if it is the claim will have to go back over fiftv years, 
for t have assurance from a perfectly trustworthy authority that 
a boat having that device attached was built on the Slaney River, 
Ireland, and sailed in St. George’s Channel, off the Wexford 
Coast, prior to 1845. The builder, whose name was Lewis, was 
owner of a cotton mill, at Clairmon, on the Slaney. 

REDMOND. 


EDWAR 
ROCHESTER, N. Y.. April 6, 1895. 
(The centerboard, in one form or another, was known prior to 
this date, 1800.) 


The Centerboard in Cup Defense. 


The auick passages of Vigilant and Luasca last year, and the 
slower one of Valkyrie, were duly exploited at the time as con- 
vincing evidence of the superior speed of centerboard craft, re- 
gardless of the details of model and centerboard; the two center- 
board yachts made quick passages, the keel yacht a slow one; 
ergo, the centerboard gives speed. The radical differences be- 
tween the deep-bodied Lasca with a wooden board and no keel. 
and the semi-fin Vigilant. with excessive depth of keel and loaded 
board were conveniently overlooked. The return voyage of Vigil- 
ant, begun this week, is likely to give more convincing proof of 
the demerits of the keel type.as this yacht is nowa keel boat 
without a centerboard and with the slot blocked up temporarily. 
Should she, as is more than likely, encounter bad weather and 
westerly winds in place of the favoring conditions which attended 
her last spring, she may take nearer thirty days than twenty to 
cross, which would furnish a clinching argument against the 
speed of keel boats. We are not aware how much the centerboard 
was used in the passage from New York to Glasgow probably lit- 
tle or none. but in the minds of many the argument is just as con- 
vincing: with her centerboard snugly housed in the trunk, she is 
indubitably a centerboard boat, in spite of six feet of keel; with 
the same board at the bottom of the Solent, and the slot blocked 
up. she becomes, of course, a keel boat. 

The question which we recently touched on is very ably han- 
dled by the Boston Globes, as follows: 





Since yachtsmen and others interested in the defense of the 
America’s Cup have become satisfied that the new Herreshoff Cup 
defender is a keel boat. and that in all probability she will be the 
one selected by the Cup Committee, there have been many ex- 
pressions of regret that the Cup defense was to be left this year to 
a keel boat, and that the centerboard, the ‘‘national type,” which 
had proved so successful in previous contests, had been aban- 
doned. Predictions of dire failure have also been made because 
of this change of type, and to many of the most ardent center- 
board adherents, the Cup seems already in the hands of the Roval 
Yacht Squadron. A little careful consideration of the question 
will show, however. that the charge of abandoning for the first 
time the ‘‘ national type” does not hold good, and at the same time 
will give promise not only of the fastest America’s Cup defender 
yet turned out, but also of successful Cup defense. 

The original American centerboard was a beamy. shallow-hulled 
boat, with all her ballast carried inside. She was largely depend- 
ent upon her beam for her stability and power, and was undoubt- 
edly fast in many conditions of wind and weather. The first 
prominent departure from the type was Puritan, a boat which at 
22ft. beam retained much of the breadth of the type, but which, 
with a draft of 8ft., and with 27 of the 48 tons of lead ballast car- 
ried on the keel, was a decided admission of the value of outside 
lead as taught by Madge and other British racing craft. She was 
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indeed, a compromise between the ‘’plank on edge” and the 
“skimming dish,” in which the good points of each were com- 
bined. The success of the compromise type was demonstrated in 
the defeat of Genesta, the fastest English cutter of her day. 

A further development of the compromise type is found in May- 
flower, a boat with about the same proportion of beam, but with a 
foot and a half more draft and about 40 of her 50 tons of lead bal- 
last on the keel. Still further development of the type was Vol- 
unteer, with 28ft. beam and 10ft. draft, about those of Mayflower, 
but with all of her 55 tons of lead carried very low down by reason 


of her steel construction. 

The value of the type was again demonstrated in the Thistle 
contests, for although England had dropped her cramping ton- 
nage rate and had produced a beamy boat whose speed was phe- 
nomenal in her own country, yet the American boat was easily 
superior in both light and heavy weather. Volunteer was in her 
day undoubtedly the best representative of the centerboard type 
ever built, and in so far as the type is to be considered a ‘‘na- 
tional” one, she can stand as a model. 

But in the next Cup contest, that of 1893, was the ‘‘national” 
type adhered to, and was Vigilant such a centerboard as that 
upon which Americans, with Volunteer in mind, were pinning 
their faith? Again, a little consideration will show that a de- 
parture was made, and that she was not such a centerboard, al- 
though she was a development of the idea, which produced the 
famous Burgess trio. : . 

On practically the same water-line as Volunteer, Vigilant had a 
beam of 26ft. and a draft of 13ft. 6in., with about 70 tons of lead. 
Her centerboard was not much more than half the size of Volun- 
teer’s, and was heavily weighted, to act as ballast as well as to 
hold the yacht up to windward. She was, indeed, a ‘‘center- 
board,” but hardly of the Volunteer type, since she had three feet 
and a half more draft than that boat. and also over a foot more 
draft than the America, the keel boat which originally won the 
Cup, or than the keel Schooner Sappho, which once successfully 
defended it. 

Vigilant was a fast boat, and did her appointed work well, but 
she was far from the ‘‘national’ type, as represented in Volun- 
teer, and was far more of a keel than a centerboard boat in design. 
That she would have done well as #n out-and-out keel of a bit 
more draft, the performances of Colonia show. 

Here was the first ree in Cup defense building, and in 
considering this year’s boat, those who pin their faith to the cen- 
terboard boat simply because she is a centerboard, should bear the 
tact in mind. 

So much ‘for the ‘‘national” type and the first departure from it; 
now for this year’s ‘‘departure.” 

The gentlemen who have had the most experience with Vigilant 
are N. G. Herreshoff, the boat’s designer, and C. Oliver Iselin, 
who man her in 1893 and sailed on her in English waters in 
1894, and who is now manager of the syndicate for which the new 
Cup defender is being built. ae . 

In seeking for a faster boat than Vigilant these gentlemen have 
turned to the keel type, and it is not supposable that this has been 
done without full consideration of all Vigilant’s merits as well as 
faults, and of all plans which should retain the centerboard as a 


factor. 

The adoption of the keel shows almost conciusively that Mr. 
Herreshoff saw no such increased speed in an improved Vigilant 
as in a keel boat developed from his experience in Wasp, Colonia 
and the fin-keels. He was looking for the fastest possible boat, 
and evidently saw it in a keel. 

Mr. Iselin has just as griteaty agreed with him, and the new 
Cup defen“er is the result. It will be very strange if Mr Herres- 
hoff cannot turn out a much faster boat than Colonia, which 
lacked only the ability to hold on to windward to make her the 
equal, if not the superior, of Vigilant. 

As to what the new boat really is in confirmation of the hopes 
and expectations of Pur speed, there is this to be said, that on 
about 24ft. beam and 19ft. draft here has been designe’ a keel 
peg hs, ich, as has already been outlined in these columns, is of 
the fin-keel type, while retaining the er form of construc- 
tion; a boat of greater power on apparently little increased dis- 
placement; a boat with many of the characteristics which make 
the fins so speedy, and yet*one which retains the high power and 
big sail plan which experience seems to show as a winner in the 
larger classes. 

She will undoubtedly be faster than Vigilant, or any develop- 
ment of the Vigilant centerboard type which her designer could 
figure out. Whether she will be fast enough to defend the Cup is 
another question, but, if she fails, it will not be because, she is a 
departure from the ‘‘nationai” type, but because she is not the 
fastest keel boat which can be turned out. 

There is reasonable hope for her success, admitting even Ailsa’s 
speed, and the Cup is not yet lost, even though it be in danger, 
and it should be remembered, too, that Mr. Burgess had a strong 
leaning toward the keel boat in spite of his success with the cen- 
terboards, and would very much have liked to make the experi- 
ment in a large boat. 

As w whether or not a centerboard of the national type, as 
represented in the Burgess trio, could be made to beat the modern 
keel or fin-keel, widely divergent opinions are held by those who 
make a study of designing, and who are not swayed by any preju- 
dice for or against the, centerboard on any sentimental grounds 
of ‘‘national” use. 

Those who believe in the centerboard ve found much more 
encouragement in Jubilee than in Vigilant, but even in the former 
the centerboard had dwindlea to such a small auxiliary compared 
with its original prominence, as to raise the same doubts as to 
value of the boat as a keel as were raised in Vigilant’s case. 

The hope of those who are lamenting the departure from the 
**national” type, would appear to rest, therefore,on the making 
of such an improved Volunteer as would beat the latest develop- 
ment in the keels. There was, indeed, a movement here in Bos- 
ton, a few weeks ago, to do something of the kind, but it has ap- 
parently followed the Jubilee movement, and come to nothing. 

Matters had progressed so far as to get estimates of the cost, 
but, for some reason, the proposed syndicate was abandoned. 

What the boat would have been, beyond the factof a beamy 
craft of no greater draft than Volunteer, the writer does not feel 
at liberty to say, although he has some fairly correct information, 
but he can say that she would have been of steel, and would not 
have cost a third as much as the new Cup defender, and that her 
design was thought a most ;promising one by many men high up 
in the yachting worid. , 

All Boston yachtsmen will regret the failure of this effort, in 
which, perhaps, the lack of sufficient time was a factor. 





Tne report alluded to in the above has appeared in most of the 
New York papers, the Herald’s version of it being as follows: 

“The month of March might have created a sensation in the 
yachting world. During that time, and while the yachtsmen of 
the country were anxiously awaiting the announcement that the 
Jubilee would be put in commission this year and continuously 
raced, there was formed in Boston a syndicate to build a Cup de- 
fender. The greatest of possible secrecy was observed by all in- 
terested. and their os ny were matured so quietly that the out- 
side world knew nothing of the important business that had thus 
been transferred. At the last moment, however, just as the stroke 
that would have set all the machinery in motion was to have been 
made, the syndicate disappeared, and the project died as qaaty 
as it was born, and no stone seems to have been raised to mar 
the resting-place of an idea and proposal that would have aston- 
ished the country. ; , 

“This Cup defender, the second, it had’ been ‘determined by the 
syndicate, was to have been a boat in the style of the craft that 
finds favor about Lake Minnetonka—that is, those of the extreme 
skimming dish variety. She was to have been 80ft. on the water- 
line, 25ft. beam, to carry 13 tons of lead outside and to draw 4ft. of 
water. She was, in addition, to be fitted with a small rig, in order 
that she might claim a very os time allowance from opponents 
on two counts—being shorter in length and having a greatly re- 
duced sail spread, 

“The sum of $35,000 had been promised by the syndicate, but 
there are reasons for believing that she could have been built for 
$25,000. In fact, the best builder in Boston offered to take the con- 
tract for that amount, and make her of composite construction. 
Such a vessel as that proposed, manned by a crew of about iifty 
men, would sail really fast in a selected wind and water, but with- 
out exhibiting the least prejudice in the matter. those that now 
know of the scheme proposed are earnest in their expressions of 
thankfulness that the courage of thesyndicate gave out as it did, 
for the introduction of such a craft into the field to be tried with 
the Cup candidates would not have been a matter of congratu- 
lation, gastionlacty when she is compared with the yacht ordered 
by the New York syndicate to defend the old trophy. 

“The Boston boat was to have been designed by Mr. Sidney 
Burgess, brother of the late lamented Edward Burgess, and he 
was to have been assisted, so it is reported, by Mr. John B. Paine, 
of Jubilee fame.” 


The 40-Rater Varuna. 


Those of our readers who have seen the Watson 40-rater, _ 
Mab, in American waters during the past two seasons will be in- 
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VARUNA-—SAIL PLAN, 


terested in the accomparying lines from the year book of the Im- 
perial German Y. C., of a sister-boat, built side by side with Mab 
at Henderson’s yard in 1892 for Capt. J. Towers Clark, and raced 
by him for two seasons in England before being sold to her pres- 
ent owner, Prince George, of Schaumberg-Lippe. Varuna has 
the ‘‘Dora bow,” with a very moderate after overhang and the 
keel contour in vogue three years since. The influence of the fin- 
keel is not yet visible in her midship section, there being the fair, 
sweet curve that was so soon destined to give way to the moderr 
angle, or at least extreme hollow. The dimensions of Varuna are: 
Length over all, 77ft. 9in.; length of |.w.l1., 60ft. 5in.; beam ex- 
treme, 14ft. 6in.; beam, I.w.1., 14ft. 2in.; least freeboard, top of rail, 
4ft.; draft, 12ft. 10in.: displacement, long tons, 55ft.; mast from 
fore end, |.w.1., 19ft. 3in.; mast deck to hounds, 40ft.; masthead, 
8ft. 10in.; topmast, heel to truck, 34ft. 5in.; bowsprit, over all, 24ft.; 
bowsorit, outboard, 14ft. 6in.; spinaker boom, 4Ift.; topsail yards, 
29ft. 6in.—16ft. 3in.; mainsail, 2,157sq. ft.; staysail, . ft.; jib, 
417sq. ft.: club topsail, 551sq. ft.; spinaker, 1,372sq. ft. 
‘ oa Y. R.A, measurements in 1892 were: l.w.]., 59.17; sail area, 
045, 

Both Varuna and Queen Mab are of composite construction like 
the new Cup challenger now on the stocks at the same yard. In 
Varuna, the keel is of American elm, with a 1-2-in. steel plate 
keelson, the steel »ngle frames being 2 3-8 x 2 x 3-16in., spaced 18in, 
The reverse frames extend up to the cabin floor beams, and tn the 
sheerstrake at the chain-plates for main shrouds and runners, 
The deck-beams ani cabin-floor beams are located on each alter- 
nate frame, the former 3 x 2 1-2 x 5-16in., and the latter 2 1-2 x 2 1-2 
x 3-16. The deck-heams are tied to the frames by gusset plates, 
12 on each arm, The sheerstrake is 12 x 1-4in., and the stringer 
plate 8 x 1-4in., while the diagonal straps across the frames and 





deck-beams are 4 I-8 x 1-8in, Wherever possible, the sheerstrake, 
stringer plate, etc., are perforated with large round or oval holes 
to save weight. The lead keel is fastened by Delta metal bolts. 
The stem, stern and deadwoods are of oak, the bottom a aoliae 
of American elm, and the topsides, from the bilge upward, of 2-in. 
teak. The decks are of white pine, 2 x 3in., the bulwarks, plank- 
sheer and deck joinerwork of teak, and the rail of American elm. 
The spars are of Oregon pine and spruce. 





Cruise of the White Squadron. 


A morning in March, a smoky sou’-wester, the sky full of flying 
sand, the water flecked with white caps; three little yawl-rigged 
cruisers fighting their way to the south’rd; the Florida, Capt. G.; 
the Santa Maria, Com. R.; and, last, and least, the Kingfisher. 

The start was made about nine A. M.on March 13; and, to say 
the least, was not encouraging, for after a hard day’s work we 
only made twenty miles, which songs us to Clearwater. 

March 14 came out bright, and with an early start we pushed 
out of the pass for a run outside. But our old enemy. the sou’- 
wester, soon made itself felt, and ‘after an hour’s sloppy work the 
Florida turns tail for the pass. The Kingfisher follo and the 
two are soon working down inside, leaving the Santa Maria to 
fight itout alone. The narrows are soon reached. and after a lit- 
tle-monkeying among the oyster bars and mudflats they slide 
through into Ceiga Bay. 


Here we get a glimpse over the land of the Santa pegging away 
at the head sea outside. We run by John’s Pass, starting a noble 
flock of white pelicans which with numberless beach birds, gulls, 
ete.. are having quiet a dinner on the flats. 

DF Pass is reached, and we come to, to wait for the Santa 
aria. 

One of the party goes ashore, but soon returns, all excitement. 
“Quail,” he shouts, as soon as he gets within hearing. 

ut come the guns,and away they go. Two shots are fired, 
when a settler waits on the pary with the information that the 
place is private property, and that the quail are plants. He calls 
their attention to notices posted about to thateffect. Shooting 
being out of the question, all hands turn their attention to fish- 
ing. They are fairly successful, and night comes to a tired and 
satisfied party. : 
aun night does not bring the Santa; morning, and thick, no 
Santa. 

All hands go fishing, except the skipper of the Kingfisher, who 
makes sail and starts k up the bay, looking for the missing 
boat. She is found near John’s Pass, and brought into the fold, 
—— »~ three again spread their wings and head to tbe 
south-’rd. 

A breezy dash to windward through the bay, and dinner at 
Pass-a-grille. 

Some go ashore to look at the cocoanut grove on Pine Key. 
Some bathe, some eat and some smoke, but all are soon ready for 
the run down inside Pine Key and through into Swan Lake. 
Sunset finds us all at anchor in a little cave under Mullet Key, 
and after supper visiting is the order; some of the older ones play 
cribbage, but the rest are willing to spin yarns and smoke. 

Onur party consists of G. and W. in the Florida, Com. R., two 

entlemen from Verona, and the lone fisherman in the Santa 

aria, while the Kingfisher carries Mr. B. and Mr. D. and the 
skipper. In the morning it is up and away for Sarasota. Mr. B, 
decides to go in the Florida, so he can get satisfaction from W. 
for the beating at cribbage last night. 

We are soon off, the wind is very light and the sea heavy. The 
Florida takes the lead, and soon opens a wide gap between her 
and the Kingfisher, while the Santa brings up the rear. 

The skipper of the Kingfisher would wait for the Santa, but one 
of his party is on board the Florida, and so he keeps going. Sun- 
set comes just below the long bar in Sarasota Bay, the boats from 
three to five miles apart. 

The Kingfisher pulls along, making Sarasota lights at eighi. 
o’clock, where she finds the Florida at anchor. Mr. B. having 
gone ashore. 

In the morning the Florida starts for the pass for an outside run 
to Little Sarasota, the Kingfisher starts up the bay looking for the 
Santa. The Santa is discovered at Palm Beach, where they have 
landed and are making inquiries after the fleet. Together the two 
boats start for Big Sarasota Pass, the wind drops almost entirely 
as they reach the pass, and the heavy swell resulting from the 
long sou’-wester, is to say the least very unpleasant. But they get 
out after a while, and drift and sail by turns, reaching Little 
Sarasota Pass about ¢ P. M. They find the Florida just outside. 
and all go up to ‘* Webbs” together. Oysters are plenty, and we 
have a supper fit for anybody. 


In the morning down to the pass for fishing. This is, no doubt, 

one of the best fishing points on the coast, and one of the best 

laces a tarpon; there have been many caught here, and of a 
arge size. 

We were too early for tarpon, but as there was only one in the 
party who would take the trouble to fish for them, it was no dis- 
appointment. 

1 have often wondered where the fun of tarpon fishing came in. 
I have caught several, and for choice would as lief hook a shark; 
for me there is more sport in a two-pound chanvel bass than in a 
hundred-pound tarpon. All that is required for the latter is pa- 
tience and along line. That’s enough for tarpon. There are peo- 
ple who like to fish for tarpon. and they might do worse. 

hing at the pass was poor this year. We did not get many 
fish, but we did have a heap-o’-fun. 

Night came, and back we go to Webbs! Some of our partv go 
ashore for a chat with the ladies,one of whom calls us, ‘*The 
White Squadron,” hence the title to this story. Morning again. 
The Florida decides to go on inside to Casey’s Pass, the Santa goes 
outside to Big Sarasota, while the Kingfisher wants to go through 
the mangroves. partly to see the place and partly to interview an 
old acquaintance of one of the crew. Night finds us at sarasota. 
Santa and Kingfisher, Florida to be heard from. 

With the day comes squally weather, but we push on up the bay 
until we reach [ng Boss Inlet, where squalls and rain bring us to 
for a while. Working between the showers we reach the en- 
trance to the bay in time for dinner. While at dinner the Florida 
puts in an appearance, having made the run outside. Her skipper 
getting lonesome had turned to find the fleet. Dinner is over, and 
we are away for Manatu. the wind is sou’-west an’ «-booming. 
The Florida under jib and dandy, the Santa and Kingfisher under 
reefed mainsail. 

‘We go up the river flying, the Santa stops at Braidentown. while 
the others head for Braiden Creek, half-way, and a heavy 
— overtakes us, we run for shelter and came to under the lee 
of awharf. We barely get anchors down when it reaches us, 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 





blowing t guns for a few minutes, and then all over. We 
soon sal creek. go up and look over the old castle, pick 
orange blosssoms and amuse ourselves generally. 

All night it blows hard, in the morning a.heavy norther makes 
it unwise to start down the river, so we decide. Some stay by the 
boats, while the others go for a ramble. About ten o’clock along 
came two of the Santa's crew, having walked up from below. 
Later come more, and finally they are ail back with pockets full 
of oranges and heads full of legends of the old castle. 

Toward night the wind moderates sufficiently fot us to run to 
Braiaentown. where we ng in a new lot of stores. An early start 
across the bay. wind is N. E. and fresh, sea heavy. The ta 


helds up for Bush Key, while the others run outside of Mullet 
Key and ever the shoals to Blind Pass, which they h in time 
for alate dinner. After dinner the Florida pushes gn for John’s 
Pass, while the crew of the Kingfisher go fishing. ut sunset 


along comes the Santa. Comes near enough for a hail, and then 
crowds on for the upper end of the bay. 

The Ki er is left alone, but that is not much, the fishing is 
good and the weather is fine. 








We monkey about until dark,get supper,smoke,read and turn in. 

In the morning D. starts for shells; he is back at breakfast-time 
with his minnow bucket half full of the little Panama shell, the 
prettiest shell on the coast of Florida. After breakfast we inter- 
view the fishermen. of which there are two camps here, and at ten 
o'clock A. M. up sail and away. 

D. wants some birds, and so we head off into the narrows, run- 
ning as far as Indian Pass, where we get dinner—cooking the last 
¢ st _ ters. D. on 7 that ae has to let os belt. 

ie the oysters are frying, however, D. out an ts a 
batch of beach birds, thirty in two shots. The tide is too low to 
go through the narrows so we pull out of the pass and turn up 

We make it in 
anechir in time 


two 


along the beach. Little Pass is ten miles et, 
for supper. 


and twenty minutes, and arrive at 











April 20, 1895. 





We find the Santa at her moorings, while the Florida has gone 
on for speven Springs. 

To-night it rains a little, and in the morning the weather looks 
thick. and makes us think we are fast for the day. However, at 
10 A. M. it brightens enough to warrant a start, and with varying 
oe we pick our way over the flats, and are up to the Anclote 

The tide is ebb, of course, but with patience and a good pole we 
meke out to reach our berth at dark, tired, but, on the whole, sat- 


The sails are furled, and with the last rope coiled down the skip- 
per says to all: 
TARPON. 


Good-night. 

The Imperial German Y. C., 1895. 

If the year books of the Imperial Yacht Club of Germany are to 
be taken as evidence,German yachting is in a flourishing and 
prosperous condition, not only does it enjoy the active favor of 
many craft of the 


royalty, but popular support as well, while 
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smaller sizes which have existed for some years have of late been 
supplemented with larger and faster vachts, which carry the 
white and black standard into foreign waters. Like its prede- 
cessors, the year book for 18% 1s a handsome volume, bound in 
blue, with the club burgee in silver and black on the cover; and 
well printed. The first part contains the list of members. etc., 
and the record of meetings and races with details of club busi- 
ness. The second part contains the programme for the coming 
season, the third part contains accounts of the cruises and races 
of eighteen of the club yachts during 1894; the fourth part is de- 
vo to the German Sailing Union, while the fifth part, as usual, 
contains the lines and description of some of the noted club 
achts. The‘officers of the club are: Commodore, H. I.M. William 
fit: Vice-Commodore, H. R. H. Prince Henry of Prussia, and 
Secretary, Count Hahn. The membership, at the first of the pres 


ent year, was no less than 826. The fixtures for the year are: 
Opening sail, Saturday, May 18; Kiel Week, June 23-29, cl 

sail, Saturday, Sept.7. A feature of the book that will commen: 
itself to all interested in pa is the final part, containing the 
lines of yachts. Those illustrated this year are the Watson 40- 
rater Varuna, which we reproduce this week, a fin-keel, Commo- 
dore, of German design and build, a comfortable, flush-decked 
boat of about 36ft. Lw.l. with good accommodation; and the 
Herreshoff fin-keel, Gudruna, now owned by Prince Henry, but 
known to Americans as Wenonah, the very fast 2 1-2-rater, which 
preceded Dacotah on the Clyde. Among other less noted Fachis. 
the fleet of the Imperial Y. C. now includes Meteor, ex- tle, 
Varuna, Lais, Irene, and the new 20-rater now building at the 
Germania Works for the Emperor, from Mr. Watson's designs, to 
which will soon be added the*Herreshoff 20-rater Isolde. 


Atlantic—Larchmont Cruise- 

The following programme for the combined cruise of the At- 
lantic and Larchmont clubs has been arranged by the joint com- 
mittee. Vice-Com. Adams and John L. Bliss, of the Atlantic Y. 
C., and A’ tin Munroe, J. F. Loveior, and Fieet Captain George 
A. Cormack. of the Larchmont Y. The rendezvous will be at 
Larchmont on July 12, the date of the schooner race for the 
Drexel cup. A meeting of captains will be hela in the evening on 
board the Larchmont flagship Ramona, On July 14 the fleet will 
run to Black Rock, lying over Sunday and sailing on July 15 for 
New London. July 16 will be spent in New London harbor, run- 
ning to Shelter Island next day, and lying at anchor on July 
18-19, and disbanding on July 20. 


YACHT NEWS NOTES. 


The new 34ft. class is gradually taking shape, though strange 
to ony. all of the boats thus far, with one exception, are center- 
boa: An order has been placed lately with Hanley, the noted 
builder of the Cape cats, for a 34-footer for the Hanan Brothers, 
who have owned and so successfully for several seasons the 
Hanley Cat Almira. The new boat will a powerful craft, of 
the Cape type, with sloop rig. The boat for Mr. Tyson is now well 
along at Mumm’s yard, Bay Ridge; Lawley has one in hand for 
J. E. Rothwell, Webber is building one for F. M. Freeman, owner 
of Madrine, and McGiehan is building one for Commodore James 
D. Smith. Mr. J. F. Ackerman, of the Atlantic Y. C., havin 
sold his Sloop Iola. has ordered a keel yaw 45ft. over all, 30ft. l.w.1. 
1,2ft. beam and 5ft. 5in. draft, from a design by Gielow, which 
will be built by Abramson, at South Brooklyn, and will come 
within the limits of the class. 


Duquesne, steam yacht, built for Mr. Theodore Hostetter, of 
Pittsburg, Pa., was launched at the Herreshoff Works on April 6. 
She is 130ft. over all, 110ft. l.w.L, 15ft. beam and 5ft. Gin. draft. 


The annual meeting of the Jamaica Bay Y. C. was held on 
April 6, the following officers being elected: Com., H. F. Hewlett; 
Vice-Com., Louis Bossert; Fleet Capt., Benj. F. Dal ; Fin. Sec., 
L. D. Burnham; Rec. Sec., Louis Pfiug; Meas.. Jacob Van Alen; 
Fleet Su: n, J. Frank Valentine, M. D.; Board of Trustees, 
Philip Liebinger, F. A. Myer, Charles Engert. Theodore Engle- 
hardt, C. C. Pearsall, Charles L. Smith, Joseph Rolino, William 
Shear and M. H. Christopher; House Committee, antes Beceee, 
Charles T. Krauss and John G. Landman. The club a fleet 
of forty-six yachts, and a membership of one hundred and sixty- 
one. 


The new steel steam yacht petition ot the Crescent Yard from 
Mr. Smith’s design will be fit with Almy boilers. She is 
expec to show good speed in regular service. 
On Thursday, April 4, the annual meeting of the Yacht Masters’ 
eers’ Association was held at their rooms, Tebo’s Pier, 
rooklyn, the following officers noing, elected: Pres., 
George E. Wicks, master, steam yes Electra; Vice-Pres., W. H. 
H. Curtis. master, steam yacht Nourmahal: Sec., John Leonard, 
chief engineer, steam yacht Utowana; Treas, J. George Hermts, 
chief engineer, steam yacht Corsair; Trustees, Ervin T. Johnson 
(chairman), chief engineer. steam yacht Sapphire; W. H. H. 
Curtis, master, steam yacht Nourmahal; David A. North, chief 
engineer, steam yacht Electra; A. C. Fickett, master, steam yacht 
Orienta, and Charles E. Bailey, master, steam yacnt Corsair. 


Sylvia, steam yacht, is on the ways at Mather & Wood's yard, 
Port Jefferson, for general overhauling and alterations to her in- 
terior. She will be fitted with electric lights, and the deck-house 
will be enlarged, and other changes made. 


Drusilla, fin-keel sloop, has been sold by,;L. M. Rutherford to A. 
G. Tyler, of New London. 


At Thatcher's yard, New Haven, a centerboard cutter, designed 
by Arthur Binney, is now under way, the owner being Robert M. 
Burwell, of New Haven. The yacht is 44ft. 6in. over all, 27ft. 9in. 
Lw.L., 10ft. 6in. beam, and 5ft. 3in. draft. without board, the lead 
keel weighing 1.100lbs. 


The Hoboken builder, A. Hansen, has"on the ways a large cabin 

cat, said to be for use on the Gulf of Mexico, by a New Orleans 

vachtsman. She is 28ft. over all, 24ft. Lw.i., lift. 6in. beam, and 
2ft. 6in. drafi. She has Ift. 8in. freeboard at the lowest point. 


Visitors to the World’s Fair, in 1893, who remember the hand- 
some steam yacht Oneida, built in that year by the Marine Iron 
Works, will be interested to learn that the yacht has lately been 
added to the fleet of the Southern Y. C. of New Orleans. having 
been purchsed by Col. Eugene May, of that city. In order to fit 
her for her new use, being originally fitted for service in connec- 
tion with the Fair, many alterations were necessary, and these 
have been carried out very perfectly by Messrs. Lhote & Co., of 
New Orleans, from designs by Mr. James M. Parmelee. The 
open spaces forward and aft have been converted into pilot-house. 
and galley, and into a saloon and toilet-room, the interior being 
conveniently arranged and elegantly finished. 


The Columbia Y. C., of Chicago, has arranged the following oe 
gramme for the season: First event, club race for fifth-class 
sloops, sarting at 2 P. M., Saturday, June 1, over the club course, 
the direction to be governed by the wind. two prizes; second 
event, the annual club race, open to all, to Michigan City, Satur- 
day, June 15, the start to be made at 1 P. M., three prizes: third 
event, the annual Milwaukee regatta, July 4, given under the 
rules of the Lake Michigan Yachting Association, to all boats be- 
longing to the association, by the Milwaukee Yacht Club; fourth 
event, Lake Michigan Yachting AssociationSrace at Chicago, 
iven:by the Lincoln Park Yacht Club, Friday, Aug. 2; fifth event, 
ake Miphigss Association regatta at Chicago, given by the Co- 
lumbia Yacht Club, Saturday, Aug. 3: sixth event, Lake ichigna 
Yachting Association regatta at Racine, given by the Racine 
Yacht Club, Wednesday, Aug. 7; seventh event, Lake Michigan 
Yachting Association regatta at Green Bay, given by the Green 
Bay Yacht Club, Thursday, Aug. 15; eighth event, the annual club 
race, for all classes, Saturday, Sept. 14. In addition to the re- 
gattas there are the opening squadron review and sail to South 
Chicago, May 30. ies’ dav in July, with a cruise, and the final 
review at the end of the season in Sept., ending in a clambake. 


Important alterations have been begun on the town house of the 
New York Y. C. on Madison avenue. The furniture, pictures and 
models have been temporarily stored, and the house will be closed 
for twe months. During this time the basement will be enlarged 
and refitted, and the entire house will be remodelled and newly 
Socorated. The club will probably establish a station at Atlantic 
Highlands. 


Cosette, steam yacht, has been ‘sold by F. L. Osgood, of New 
London, to C. A. Tatum, of New York. Mr. Osgood recently 
purchased the steam yacht Fedalma of Com. Brown. . 


On April 13 the members of the Seawanhaka Cor. Y. C. filled 
the parlors of the club house to hear what proved to be a very in- 
teresting lecture by Mr. E. B. Dunn, on weather forecasts and 
storms. After the lecture a quarette of colored gentlemen amused 
_ club with songs and stories, a supper being served ata late 

our. 


We have received from the publisher, Horace Cox, London, the 
edition of the ‘Yacht Kacing Calendar and Keview for 1804.” 
The book is a reprint of the reports of the year’s racing, compiled 
from the Field, by Mr. Dixon Kemp. The present volume is 
specially interesting as a record of Vigilant’s racing abroad, 
charts of all the courses and fall reports of each race being given. 


Ata mesting of the Carolina Y. C. on March 6, the following 
officers were elected: Com., Edw. H. Simons; Vice-Com., Charles 
E. Prioleau; Sec.. Wm Lowndes; Treas.. W. D. Middleton: Meas., 
M. de L. Haig: Fleet Surgeon, P. G. De Saussure, M. D.; Solicitor, 
George M. Trenholm; Boat Master, Wm. Jennings; Executive 
Committee, James Armstrong, H. M. Tucker, J. S. Harleston, R. 
B. Lebby, F. Y. Porcher, H. M. Tucker, Jr., F. Q. O'Neil and D. 
E. H. Mannigault. Two new yachts have been added to the fleet, 
and the club is in a flourishing condition. 


Steam Launches. 
Marine Iron Works, Chicago, have just issued their 1895 cata- 
logue, mailed free.—Adv. 


